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INTRODUCTION 


The  objective  of  my  research  was  to  investigate  the  post  World 
War  II  changes  in  the  economy  of  Northern  Greece, 

The  field  research  for  this  study  was  supported  by  the  Foreign  Field 
Research  Program  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Earth  Sciences,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences -National  Research  Council  and  financed  by  the 
Geography  Branch,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  under  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  arrived  in  Greece  late  in  June  1959  and 
remained  until  early  August  1960.  During  my  stay,  )  visited  all  the  Pre¬ 
fectures  (See  Figure  I)  and  devoted  nine  month*  to  geographical  field 
work.  Field  work  was  essential  in  order  to  observe  anti  record  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  region’s  economy.  Also, !  consulted  government 
officials,  private  business  men,  and  professional  men  to  obtain  statistical 
data  for  my  report-  They  all  showed  a  keen  interest  in  my  work  and  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  effort  to  help  me  in  many  ways.  Insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible  Greek  sources  of  the  most  recent  date  were  used. 

This  book  is  divided  into  1 1  chapters :  physical  and  human  aspects, 
agriculture,  livestock,  fishing,  forestry,  mining,  industry  and  handicrafts, 
electricity,  transportation,  ports  and  trade,  tourism  and  conclusion. 


ac,kxu\\'lmx;\iests 


(  truth  Ui  r.rprt**  my  deep  ohliyation  ami  sincere  thank*  to  the 
many  official*  of  the  Creek  yurernmenl  who  furnished  the  data  Mud 
l  i iml  in  (hi*  study.  All  error *  of  rom mission  or  omission  arc  nolely 

my  responsibility. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PHYSICAL  AND  HUMAN  ASPECTS 


Northern  Greece  covers  42.942  square  kilometers  *,  an  arc*  about 
the  sire  of  Denmark,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  north- 
west  by  Yugoslavia,  on  the  west  by  Albania,  on  the  east  by  Turkey,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  geographical  regions  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  and  by 
the  Aegean  Sea  (see  Eigure  2).  The  economic,  political,  and  military  im¬ 
portance  of  the  region  stems  from  its  geographical  location.  It  lies  astride 
the  important  routes  connecting  the  Aegean  Sea  with  the  interior  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Table  l  shows  the  prefectures  which  comprise  the  two 
major  geographical-political  divisions  of  the  region— Macedonia  and  Thrace, 

l*hy*k<d  Ikm 

Table  2  and  t-igure  3  show  that  in  Northern  Greece  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  surface  area  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  western  part  of 
the  region,  which  is  more  mountainous  than  the  rest,  is  iransversed  by 
north-south  trending  mountain  ranges  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  chain  into  Greece.  The  Rodopi  Mastiff  and  the  Balkan 
mountains  extend  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  region.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Thessaloniki  plain  into  Southern  Yugoslavia  breaks  up  the 
mountain  continuity  along  the  border  between  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  presence  of  mountain  passes  here  and  there  provides  routes  into  the 
region's  northern  neighbors.  Much  of  the  high  plateau  of  Northern  Greece 
lie*  above  *00  meters*.  Many  summits  arc  ovcf  1.500  meters,  reaching 
2.91 1  meters  above  sea  level  in  Mountain  Olympus.  Among  the  principal 
mountains  are  Grammos,  2.520  meters;  Vernon  (Vitsi),  2.12*  meters;  Ver- 
mion,  2.052  meters;  Kaimaktsalan  (Vamous),  2.524  meters;  Askion,  2. II I 
meters;  Kerkini  (Bcles),  2.031  meters;  Orvilos,  2.212  meters;  and  Eala- 
kron,  2.111  meters. 


1.  One  square  kilometer  is  equivalent  to  0  3861  sq.  mi. 

2.  One  meter  is  equivalent  to  3.28  feet. 


figttrt  S. 
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The  h  ig  blind*  of  the  ref  ion  are  characterized  by  great  physical  di- 
vcnity .  rugged,  bold  mountain*,  steep  ridges,  sharp  peaks,  and  rounded  cu¬ 
polas  interspersed  with  little  valleys  and  plains.  Since  this  diversity  influ¬ 
ence*  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  Northern  Greece,  it  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  for  its  agricultural  and  pastoral  production. 

Most  of  the  mountain  ranges  have  been  fragmented  by  tectonic 
forces  and  deeply  dissected  by  pronounced  erosion.  Where  they  rise  abruptly, 
soil  cultivation  is  restricted  to  lower  elevation*.  Although  only  a  small 
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portion  of  the  highlands  is  suitable  for  the  growih  of  forests,  they  contain 
deposits  of  both  ferrous  and  non  ferrou*  minerals,  whose  exploitation 
would  not  only  create  new  job*  for  the  region's  unemployed  workers,  but 
would  also  provide  R  with  much  needed  f orcign  exchange. 

Mountains  and  hilts  are  in  sight  from  every  spot  in  Northern  Greece, 
and  not  one  prefecture  is  composed  predominantly  of  level  land.  The 
prefectures  in  which  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  surface  area  is  hilly 
and  mountainous  are  Khtikidiki,  Drama,  Fiorina,  Kastoria,  Kavala,  and 
Xanthi  (ice  Table  2),  A  considerable  part  of  their  agricultural  land  consists 
of  steep  hillsides,  mountain  slopet,  and  plateaus  subject  to  serious  erosion 
unless  terraced, 

The  fact  that  the  major  rock  formation  is  limestone  accounts  for 
the  frequent  appearance  of  spring  and  underground  water  supplies,  which 
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•re  of  primary  importance  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  Truk  growers 
or  Naousa  and  Veria.  Small  springs,  artesian  wells,  and  dug  wells  supply 
water  for  domestic  consumption.  In  the  non-limestone  areas,  water  is 
scarce  and  the  people  have  a  difficult  time  obtaining  enough  water  to 
meet  their  immediate  needs.  Despite  the  presence  of  perennial  streams, 
the  region's  water  resources  are  not  ample.  Hence,  no  matter  what  plan 
is  introduced  to  increase  the  agricultural  production,  its  success  will  depend 
on  how  efficiently  the  available  water  resources  are  utilised.  Without 
a  doubt,  water  is  more  important  than  any  other  natural  resource  in 
Northern  Greece. 

There  are  a  few  small  coastal  and  interior  alluvial  plains  (areas 
below  200  meters  of  elevation),  the  largest  being  the  plain  of  Giannitsa 
(see  Table  3).  The  21  percent  of  the  land  surface  is  in  plains,  representing 
approximately  41  per  cent  of  the  plains  area  in  Greece.  The  plains  form 
a  discontinuous  coastal  strip  from  40  to  60  kilometers  wide  hemmed 
between  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  mountain  ranges  which  mark  the  f ronticrs 
with  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  They  arc  fertile,  but  arc  periodically 
inundated  due  to  inadequate  natural  drainage  of  water.  In  the  western 
section  of  the  region  the  available  land  is  confined  to  a  few  small  mountain 
basins  such  as  Fiorina  and  Korani-Katlsria. 

The  plains  in  the  central  and  eastern  pans  of  Northern  Greece  are 
not  only  drained,  but  also  irrigated  by  the  rivers  Aliakmon,  Axios  (Vardar), 
Strymon  (Struma),  Nesto*  (Mesta),  and  Evros  (Maritsa).  The  sources  of 
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Axiot,  Strymon,  Ncslos,  and  Evroi  are  in  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  (fee  Figure  7).  The  citit  of  the  east-wesi  mountain 
range  which  lie*  astride  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  is  to  the  north 
of  it.  Only  Joint  action  by  the  involved  countries  can  give  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problems  concerning  the  development  of 
these  river  basins.  Water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  it  provided  by 
such  lakes  as  tittle  Prespa,  Big  Prespa,  Vigoritit,  Doirani,  Kerkini,  Lagada, 
Volvi,  and  Vistonida  (see  Figure  7), 
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The  rugged  terrain  of  much  of  Northern  Greece,  except  the  river 
plains  and  valleys,  is  unsuitable  for  permanent  settlement  and  scarcely 
capable  of  exploitation  for  any  agricultural  and  livestock  activity.  This  has 
resulted  not  only  In  fragmented  landholdings,  but  also  in  over-population 
of  the  fertile  and  well-watered  plain*  and  valley*. 


Climate 

The  climate  of  Northern  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  southern 
Khslkidiki  and  the  coastal  plain  of  Picrta  prefecture,  is  modified  Mediter¬ 
ranean:  i.e.,  the  winters  are  more  rigorous  and  the  summers  arc  hot  and 
dry,  but  not  as  dry  as  those  of  Southern  Greece.  The  continental  influen¬ 
ces  are  more  pronounced  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean  climate. 


Fvmrt  7. 
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The  region'*  temperature  it  varied.  On  the  plaint  of  Thessaloniki, 
Drama,  and  Serre*  the  highest  temperatures  in  the  summer  range  from  70*  to 
90*  Fahrenheit  and  the  lowest  from  25*  to  46*  Fahrenheit  (see  Table  4). 
In  the  mountain  sections,  depending  on  altitude,  the  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  are  tower  than  those  of  the  plains  and  seacoast  areas.  Although 
the  Rodopi  range  prevents  the  penetration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  conti* 
nental  climate  of  central  Europe,  the  corridors  of  the  Axios,  Strymon,  and 
Nesto*  river*  bring  cold  temperatures  from  the  north  in  the  winter.  Freezing 
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temperatures  occur  both  on  the  plain*  and  in  the  mountains.  On  the  plain 
of  Thessaloniki  the  temperature  may  drop  to  25*  F.  In  the  lowland  area* 
temperatures  below  32*  Fahrenheit  may  last  for  more  than  two  day*. 
Killing  frosts  may  occur  at  any  time  between  miCUOctober  and  May  I.The 
number  of  frost-free  days  ranges  from  160  in  Fiorina  to  260  in  Kavala. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  period  from  April  to  September  is  approxi¬ 
mately  70*  F.,  and  from  October  to  March  approximately  46*  F. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  received  by  the  region  ranges  from  20  inches 
along  the  seacoast  to  about  30  inches  in  the  mountain  ranges  along  the 
Bulgarian  and  Yugoslav  border.  In  the  Grammos-Pindus  mountain  area 
the  annual  precipitation  amounts  to  about  50  inches,  for  the  mountains 
block  the  inflow  of  the  moisture-bearing  winds  in  the  winter.  Rains  occur 
suddenly,  and  less  f requently,  and  are  of  shorter  duration  than  those  in 
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central  Europe.  Although  the  amount  of  rainfall  If  tufficient  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rain-fed  crop*,  it  it  unevenly  distributed,  and  it  usually  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  three  winter  month*  (*ee  Table  5).  This  precipitation  regime 
it  unfavorable  in  two  ways.  First,  it  produces  frequent  floods  and  rampant 
erosion  in  the  denuded  areas.  Second,  its  variability  is  a  hazard  to  the 
region's  agricultural  activities.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty,  irrigation  is  pra¬ 
cticed  wherever  a  permanent  water  supply  is  available.  Unlike  the  pro¬ 
nounced  summer  drought  of  Southern  Greece,  here  it  is  milder.  Conve¬ 
ntional  showers  during  the  summer*  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  spring,  thun¬ 
derstorms  can  do  much  damage  if  they  coincide  with  the  blossoming  of 
the  trees. 

Soil 

A  great  variety  of  soils  is  found  in  Northern  Greece,  the  main  types 
of  which  are  podzol*,  brown  forest,  rendzina,  alluvial,  and  saline  soils. 
The  mature  alluvial  soils  are  high  in  fertility.  In  general,  ihc  fertility  of 
the  soils  is  low,  owing  to  over-cropping  and  limited  application  of  green 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers.  In  the  mountains  and  hills  the  soils 
are  very  shallow;  being  more  predisposed  to  drought  than  deeper  soils,  they 
are  hazardous  as  an  agricultural  base. 

To  improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  is 
desirable.  This  is  called  for  by  the  present  emphasis  on  intensive  cultiva- 
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lion.  Both  nitrogen  and  superphosphate  fertilizers  are  used.  The  completion 
of  the  nitrogen  fertiliser  plant  in  rMolcmai*  will  increase  the  available  supply 
of  fertilizers. 

Although  the  soils  of  the  region  are  low  in  nitrogen,  some  agrono¬ 
mist*  feel  that  the  tack  of  nitrogen  could  be  easily  remedied  by  rotation 
with  legume,  fallowing,  cover-cropping,  and  the  use  of  green  manure.  How¬ 
ever,  their  suggestion  could  not  be  carried  out  because  the  people  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  limited  amount  of  the  land  for  living,  Hence,  the  only  way 
for  them  to  maintain  the  soil  is  through  the  application  or  non-organic 
fertilizers.  More  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  better  soils  occur  in  the 
plains  of  Thessaloniki,  Serres,  and  Evros.  Their  superior  soil  fertility  is 
dearly  evident  in  the  variety  of  agricultural  crops  grown  here. 

The  excellent  studies  and  surveys  conducted  by  the  Soils  Laboratory 
branch  in  Thessaloniki  during  the  last  few  years  have  not  been  suffici¬ 
ently  intensive  or  extensive  to  be  used  in  the  compilation  of  a  detailed 
soil*  map.  The  av  ailability  of  such  a  soils  map  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  ensuring  a  sound,  rational  basis  for  agricultural  planning  and  development. 

Fur rate,  Sra,  Mineral* 

Northern  Greece's  forest  resource*  arc  limited.  They  have  dwindled 
during  the  course  of  the  centuries  because  of  such  malpractices  as  excessive 
cutting  and  burning.  Although  scrub  gowth  is  found  in  many  pans  of 
the  region,  the  only  existing  forests  of  commercial  importance  are  in 
Khalkidiki  and  Western  Macedonia.  Even  these  forests  have  been  threatened 
with  indiscriminate  exploitation  by  both  the  farmers  and  nomads.  In  1956, 
the  forested  areas  covered  approximated  778.000  hectares  (see  Table  IS). 

The  adjoining  sea  is  not  very  productive.  A  narrow  continental  shelf, 
strong  currents,  deep  off-shore  waters,  relatively  high  water  temperatures, 
and  an  inadequate  supply  of  plankton  are  not  conducive  to  good  fish 
production  and  fishing. 

The  region  contains  a  wide  variety  of  minerals.  Many  of  the  depo¬ 
sits  are  too  small  to  be  of  economic  importance.  The  commercially-signi- 
ficant  deposits  of  lignite,  manganese,  chromium,  and  iron  pyrites  are  being 
mined.  The  presence  of  strategic  minerals  -  manganese,  chrome,  and  asbes¬ 
tos -provides  an  opportunity  for  further  expansion  in  mining.  Granites 
and  limestones  are  used  at  building  stone.  The  latter  is  also  used  in  rite 
production  of  quicklime.  Suitable  clay  deposits  for  the  production  of 
pottery  and  tile  are  scattered  throughout  the  region. 

Land  and  water  arc  Northern  Greece’s  most  valuable  resources.  If 
properly  developed  they  would  not  only  support  more  than  adequately  its 
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present  population  of  approximately  2,244,250  people,  but  would  alto 
provide  the  rcit  of  the  nation  with  agricultural  and  pastoral  product!  for 
domestic  consumption  and  export.  Land  it  (he  principal  source  of  nearly 
all  food  element!,  and  it  promises  to  remain  to  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  future. 

hipuiaiion 

Although  the  population  of  Northern  Greece  declined  from  2.1 12.012 
to  2.037.789  inhabitants  in  the  period  between  1940  and  1950,  it  ha* 
been  rising  since  then.  In  1961  it  was  2.244,250  people*.  In  that  year, 
population  density  ranged  from  28.18  per  square  kilometer  in  Kastoria 
prefecture  to  158.04  in  Thessaloniki  prefecture.  The  regional  population 
density  of  52.26  i*  less  than  the  national  average  of  63.05  per  square 
kilometer  (tee  Table  6).  Although  the  density  figure  is  low,  it  docs  not 
mean  that  Northern  Greece  is  underpopulated.  At  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
high  percentage  of  farming  population  (see  Table  7)  and  the  early  stage 
of  industrialisation  indicate  shat  pressure  of  population  upon  the  region** 
resource*  is  great.  In  1961  there  was  one  hectare'  of  arable  land  per  1.9 
inhabitants  (see  Table  i).  The  prefecture*  with  an  acute  population  pres¬ 
sure  problem  are  Drama,  Kavala,  Xanthi,  Scrv?*,  and  Thessaloniki. 

Table  9  shows  the  sources  of  employment  in  Nonhem  Greece.  It 
should  be  noted  that  close  to  60  per  cent  of  the  economically  active  po¬ 
pulation  is  engaged  in  forestry,  fishing,  livestock,  and  agriculture.  However, 
most  of  the  workers  are  farmers.  Agriculture  is  still  saddled  with  the  task 
of  supporting  more  people  than  do  other  occupations. 

Since  1950,  there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of  people  from  the  ru¬ 
ral  area  to  (he  larger  towns  and  cities  because  of  such  factors  as  lack  of 
employment  opponunitie*  in  the  village*  and  the  attraction  of  the  big  city. 
This  trend  is  reflected  by  the  population  growth  of  the  city  of  Thessalo¬ 
niki,  which  increased  from  297,164  inhabitants  in  1951  to  377,026  in 
1961.  Despite  the  gradual  urbanisation  of  the  region,  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  still  live  in  villages  of  lc*s  than  1,000  inhabitants. 

Economic  deprivation  has  motivated  many  young  men  to  migrate  to 
other  more  productive  nations  such  as  the  United  States  and  Australia. 
The  desire  to  migrate  now  dominates  the  thinking  of  the  young  mountain 


3,  In  1951  there  were  In  Northern  Greece  67,099  Turks,  26,592  Pomaks,  5  116 
Gypsies,  32  Circassians. 

4.  One  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2.471  »crcs. 
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people*,  but  the  government  hope*  to  minimise  it  by  impoving  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  the  mountain  Kctiont.  Since  entire  familie*  migrate,  the  mone. 
tary  remittance*  *ent  back  home  have  been  declining.  They  would  have 
been  much  higher  if  the  family  of  the  immigrant  had  stayed  behind. 
Although  the  government  doe*  not  favor  emigration,  lome  way-other  than 
migration- mutt  be  found  to  reduce  the  population  prctture  in  Northern 
Greece. 
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Source:  National  Statlitieal  Service  of  Greece,  Athena,  t%0. 

*  Agion  Oro*  (Mount  Athoi)  in  KhalkWikt  hat  an  autonomou*  political  admi 
niilrstlon.  U  i*  not  •  prefecture. 
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Northern  Greece: 
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17.17 

Greece 
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47,19 

IS, *71 

13.77 

Satire*'  Demetrio*  Htnopoulos,  Th*  Mountain  Kronumy  «f  Urr*t*  (published  in 
Greek],  Athens.  1959.  Table  7  b,  p.  50. 

*  One  square  kilometer  equals  0.5*61  square  mite. 

••  It  is  also  known  as  Mount  Athos. 
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•*  Agion  Oro*  (Mount  Athoi)  it  an  autettomoua  political  adminiitrative  unit. 
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CHAPTER  il 


AGRICULTURE 

The  economic  and  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  region**  bank  eco¬ 
nomic  activity- agriculture -commenced  as  toon  a*  the  war  ended.  How¬ 
ever.  progress  was  very  slow  at  the  beginning  because  of  the  Guerrilla  War 
which  took  place  between  1947  and  1949.  During  this  period,  hundred*  of 
farmer*  abandoned  (heir  home*  and  farms  and  flocked  into  town*  and 
cities  which  had  been  chosen  a*  security  center*. 

Since  tlte  majority  of  the  farmer-ref ugees  were  destitute,  the  govern-' 
mem  shouldered  the  main  burden*  of  resettlement  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Guerrilla*.  It  provided  them  with  agricultural  tools,  seeds,  fertilizer*,  goats, 
sheep,  and  draft  animal*.  The  totally  destroyed  village*  were  rebuilt. 
Potable  water  was  brought  into  the  villages.  New  road*  were  constructed 
to  connect  the  once  isolated  rural  villages  with  the  larger  towns  and  chics 
in  the  region.  Some  of  the  resettled  farmer*  were  provided  with  houses 
and  other  community  services, 

Ihnlcr  Arttu  SeUkmrnl  /Vojpwn 

To  improve  the  economic  condition*  of  the  people  in  the  border 
areas  and  to  repopulate  the  deserted  villages,  a  special  recovery  program, 
known  as  the  Border  Area*  Settlement  Program,  wa*  initiated  in  1953.  Pri¬ 
ority  wa*  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  prefer  - 
lures  of  Koran i,  Kastoria,  and  Fiorina,  because  they  had  suffered  tie 
greatest  damage  during  the  Guerrilla  War.  At  of  1959,  approximately 
180.000.000  drachmas  had  been  expanded  on  the  program, 1 


I.  Some  of  (he  non-Greek  aacneies  which  contributed  to  (he  region's  agri¬ 
culture!  recovery  were  the  International  Children's  Emergency,  the  United  Nations 
Welfare  MMon,  the  World  Health  OraaniKltoo,  the  ECA  Mission  Welfare  D  vision, 
CARE  (Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Europe),  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation.  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A..  the  British  Friendship  to  Oreeee  Sodaty,  and  UNRRA. 

To  erouse  in  the  people  a  consciousness  of  their  own  condition  end  to  develop 
In  them  s  desire  for  self-help,  the  United  Nations  end  the  Greek  government 
selected  Chryssoupolls,  a  town  of  about  7.000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Nestos  river  plain  In  Xaval*  Prefecture.  This  Chrys»o»  ,y>li*  Commu- 
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In  1959,  the  appropriation*  were  primarily  u*ed  for  the  resettlement 
ami  economies  rehabilitation  of  the  Mountain  Derion  region  in  Evro*  Pre¬ 
fecture.  The  region  was  depopulated  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  ensuing  Guerrilla  War.  Before  the  war,  it  was  an  important  livestock 
center.  Today  it  is  only  a  minor  producer  of  animal  products,  for  it*  live¬ 
stock  was  decimated  during  the  war  and  its  recovery  was  retarded  not  by 
lack  of  fra  sting  land,  but  by  lack  of  shepherds.  Many  of  them  fled  to  se¬ 
curity  centers  during  the  Guerrilla  War,  but  did  not  return  to  if  after  the 


«h)r  Development  project  would  serve  as  a  model  for  the  countries  of  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia  «  wall  The  majority  of  the  people  engage  in  agriculture,  their  main 
crops  being  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  rice  and  been*-  Government  and  private  capital 
was  used  in  the  expansion  of  the  irrigation  and  drainage  network,  the  expansion  of 
rice  fields,  and  in  the  construction  of  stable*,  warehouse*,  a  veterinary  clinic,  and 
a  high  school.  The  Technical  Institute  was  built  by  NOVJB  (Dutch  Organisation  for 
leiematicMl  Assistance)  or,  land  donated  by  the  community.  Also,  loans  were 
granted  to  manufacturers  to  improve  their  plan,  facilities  Special  committees  were 
appointed  to  help  the  director  of  the  Community  envelopment  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  the  program.  The  experiment  was  vunched  in  October,  195b. 
Mr  C.  Van  dcr  He*  was  the  U  K  expert  and  also  the  firs,  director  of  the  program. 

The  Community  Development  Program  In  ChryssoupuAi*  did  not  bring  forth 
the  anticipated  results  for  several  important  reasons:  I)  The  people  of  Cfcryssou- 
poits  misinterpreted  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  Community  Development 
Program -awakening  and  stimulating  a  feeling  of  unity  and  reiponubtlity  for  each 
other  and  the  whole,  and  of  desire  for  self-help.  They  thought  that  the  United 
Nations  would  invest  capital  In  the  development  of  the  town  and  its  environs- 
Apparently,  they  forgot  that  the  United  Nations  gives  only  technical  aid  and  gui¬ 
dance.  The  monies  must  come  either  from  the  people  themselves  or  from  the 
government.  2)  There  is  conflict  between  the  objectives  of  the  Greek  farm  exci¬ 
sion  program  and  the  Community  Development  program.  Both  have  vowed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people.  But  the  farm  extension  program  does  not 
restrict  itself  ooly  to  agricultural  matters-  It  also  engages  in  social  matters.  At 
limes  the  approaches  of  the  farm  extension  agronomists  to  the  declared  goals  run 
contrary  to  those  expounded  by  the  director  of  the  Community  Development 
program.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  sponsors  of  the  program  have  forgotten  that 
farm  extension  is  a  part  of  community  development.  3)  There  is  little  cooperation 
among  the  Greeks  and  alio  between  themselves  and  the  U.N.  and  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  4)  Tht  sponsors,  apparently,  have  failed  to  explain  to  the  people  of 
the  town  the  objectives  of  the  program.  5)  There  Is  little  capital  to  carry  out  the 
recommended  projects.  f>)  Instead  of  serving  as  a  coordinator,  the  Community 
Development  group  now  dealt  with  problems  which  are  in  the  realm  of  other 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organisation*.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  foreign  and 
native  consultants  want  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  region  by  themselves  Instead  of 
training  local  leaders  to  solve  them.  7)  Chryssoupolis  was  the  wrong  town  for 
this  experiment  because  It  was  already  in  the  process  of  being  develop. 


end  of  i he  wsr,  The  Mechanical  Cultivation  Service  hat  been  engaged  to 
terrace  the  hill  side*  of  the  villages  which  will  he  occupied  by  the  new 
settlm,  especially  from  the  over-populated  sections  of  the  prefecture  of 
Kavaia.  Preference  will  be  given  to  the  landless  peasants.  Since  the  settlers 
will  be  asked  to  become  part-farmers  and  part-shepherds,  the  government 
is  seeking  to  find  people  who  can  meet  these  qualifications.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  seeing  this  region  settled  with  permanent  occupants, 
and  not  nomads. 

The  available  agricultural  land  will  he  used  to  produce  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  The  tatter  will  provide  the  farmers  with  a 
cash  crop.  Some  of  them  could  also  increase  their  farm  income  by  engaging 
in  beo-keeping.  Table  10  shows  the  cost  of  settling  successfully  a  five- 
member  family  in  the  Mountain  Derion  region. 

Since  Northern  Greece  ii  a  region  of  villages,  h  raises  two  important 
questions.  How  have  the  villages  fared  under  the  impact  of  the  Border 
Areas  Settlement  and  other  village  aid  programs  since  1945?  What  measures 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  government  to  help  them  improve  their  living 
conditions?  Partial  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  had  by  studying 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  villages  of  Dendrocbori,  Exohi,  and  Dikaia. 

The  village  of  Dendrochori,  (see  Figure  2),  near  the  Albanian 
border,  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitant*  during  the  Italian  invasion 
and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  guerrillas.  Since  many  of  ks  in¬ 
habitants  decided  not  to  return  to  it  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  bring  in  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  end  of  the  Guerrilla  War  mated 
a  vacuum  in  this  section  of  Kastoria  prefecture,  a  vacuum  which 
had  to  be  occupied  by  people  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  coming  to  Dendrochori,  the  settlers  were  migratory 
nomads.  They  did  not  possets  homes  or  property;  their  borne  was 
the  wattle  hut.  Now  the  government  hopes  that  they  will  become 
permanent  settlers  and  practice  grafting  and  farming. 

The  main  problem  of  Dendrochori  is  over-population.  Since 
the  father  wants  to  prove  hit  virility  by  begetting  as  many  children 
at  he  can,  each  family  ha*  about  sis  children.  Boys  are  preferred 
to  girls,  for  the  latter  are  an  economic  burden.  Birth  control  is  not 
being  practiced  for  various  reasons— religious  opposition,  ignorance, 
and  desire  for  children. 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  hostile  environment  —  poor  soil, 
isolation,  shortage  of  capital,  limited  livestock,  lack  of  electricity, 
and  denuded  mountain  slopes  —  its  inhabitants  are  very  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful  about  their  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire 
village  population  it  satisfied  with  the  present  level  of  Irving.  Two 
years  ago  they  did  not  have  a  house  of  their  own.  Now  they  do. 


The  government  it  pushing  (he  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  of 
this  village  for  economic,  political,  ethnic,  and  military  reaaoni. 

The  village  of  Exohi  (tee  Figure  2),  it  about  2.5  kilometers 
from  the  Bulgarian  border.  Us  500  inhabitants  are  Asia  Minor 
refugees  who  now  engage  in  the  production  of  tobacco  and  potatoes. 
The  soil  of  the  region  is  suitable  for  tuber  nops. 

The  Queen's  Fund  ("VasUiki  Prone  ia")  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  eoouomk  and  social  development  of  Exohi.  The  burned 
church  was  repaired,  the  water  wells  were  improved,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  were  granted  to  the  destitute  peasants.  During  the 
Guerrilla  War  several  bouses  were  burned,  and  the  government 
built  new  bouses  for  the  afflicted  villagers.  The  construction  of  a 
net  children's  home  would  provide  the  people  with  employment. 
The  present  house  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  ever-growing 
number  of  youngsters  who  want  to  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
The  Fund  also  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  across 
the  torrent  which  traverses  the  village.  Vasiliki  Pronoia  has  done  a 
very  good  job  in  helping  to  ameliorate  the  living  conditions  in  the 
destitute  villages  under  her  care.  It  represents  the  "Ethnos"  in  the 
often  neglected  Greek  mountain  villages.  When  the  peasants  see 
the  Queen's  Fund  jeep  heading  toward  their  villages,  they  get  the 
feeling  that  someone  in  far-away  Athens  is  really  interested  in  their 
grave  (but  to  tome,  trivial)  problems. 

The  village  of  Dikaia,  (see  Figure  2),  situated  midway  along 
the  portion  of  the  river  Evros,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Greece  and  Bulgaria,  is  courageously  trying  to  fulfill  its  role  as 
the  shop  window  of  Greek  democracy  and  freedom,  despite  the 
existence  of  irritating  deterrents  to  its  economic  and  social  program. 

The  main  livelihood  of  Dikaia  is  agriculture,  her  main  crops 
are  wheat,  corn,  and  beans.  The  average  site  of  land  holdings  is 
about  SO  stremata  (12,5  acres),  though  some  peasants  own  more 
than  1 50.  The  newly  constructed  wheat  storage  plant  should  enable 
the  producers  to  keep  the  wheat  until  prices  rise  to  a  respectable 
level.  However,  lack  of  capital  is  retarding  the  growth  of  Dikaia, 
and  capital  is  desperately  needed  to  meet  its  needs:  a  modern, 
potable  water  system,  (be  surfacing  of  streets,  the  completion  of 
the  church,  the  control  of  the  torrent  which  runt  through  the  village, 
and  the  installation  of  a  large  electric  generator. 

The  Bulgarian  land  across  from  Dikaia  is  under  cultivation. 
The  Bulgarians  have  invested  much  capital  and  equipment  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  their  well-cultivated  farms  can  be 
seen  from  Dikaia.  They  have  also  brought  electricity  to  their  own 
border  villages.  Obviously,  the  communists  of  Bulgaria  are  trying 
to  demonstrate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  border  villages  that 
communism  has  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart.  The  drive  of 
the  communists  to  influence  the  border  villages  has  forced  the 
Greek  government  to  try  to  do  something  about  improving  their 


economic  tit  union.  However,  tack  of  capital  prevent*  the  govern* 
meat  from  carrying  out  a  major  economic  improvement  program. 
The  insistence  or  the  communist  countries  to  tum  their  border  areas 
into  *  showcase  for  communism  compels  Greece  to  invest  money 
in  the  improvement  of  its  relatively  non-productive  border  areas 
when  that  money  is  admittedly  so  desperately  needed  for  the  rational 
development  of  its  productive  regions. 

Some  progress  has  been  registered  in  the  plains  villages  of 
Northern  Greece  in  the  sectors  of  agriculture,  livestock,  education, 
culture,  and  hygiene.  The  use  of  pesticides  for  large  sca’e  spraying 
operations  has  conquered  endemic  malaria.  The  provision  of  good 
quality  water  piping  has  made  clean  water  available  to  the  villagers. 

In  the  near  future  such  scenes  as  women  carrying  the  jcrry-can*  of 
water,  filled  at  the  spring  a  kilometer  or  two  from  their  homes, 
and  the  lines  of  donkeys  with  water  drums  strapped  on  their  backs 
will  be  a  romantic  memory.  They  will  vanish  from  rural  Northern 
Greece.  Today,  clean  and  safe  steel  piping  carries  water  from  the 
spring  or  well  straight  into  the  village  or  into  the  homes  of  the 
villagers.  This  form  of  assistance  from  ihe  government  represents 
much  health  and  happiness  to  the  people  of  Greece. 

Ho* ever,  progress  has  not  reached  the  mountain  villages  of 
Northern  Greece.  Here  life  continues  to  be  grim  and  severe.  Men 
and  women  work  incessantly  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  from  the 
bare  rocks.  Some  of  them  attempt  to  grow  barley  and  wheat  on 
the  shallow  soil  on  mountain  sides  with  an  inclination  of  30  to  40 
degrees.  Plants  also  wage  an  unceasing  struggle  to  wring  tome  nu¬ 
triment  from  poor  soil.  The  main  support  of  the  villagers  comes 
from  the  animals  (sheep  and  goats)  grazing  among  peak*,  preci¬ 
pices,  and  plateaus.  The  mountain  regions  of  Northern  Greece  test 
the  endurance  of  plants,  animals,  and  men  as  they  extract  a  stark 
sustenance  out  of  valueless  and  fruitless  land. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  mountain  area*  have  strategical 
significance,  I  feet  that  the  nation  should  subsidize  the  economy 
of  their  inhabitants.  Teachers,  priests,  and  other  officials  should 
receive  higher  wages  than  their  counterparts  in  the  city  or  in  a 
larger  town;  there  should  be  some  compensation  for  physical  and 
cultural  isolation.  If  the  areas  become  depopulated,  a  zone  of 
political  vacuum,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  40  kilometers,  will 
be  created  along  the  border  of  Northern  Greece.  The  "Grecknc**" 
of  this  zone  must  be  maintained  even  though  the  cost  may  be  high. 
The  political  advantages  will  far  outweigh  the  economic  hardships. 

I  feel  that  what  happens  in  the  mountain  villages  of  Northern 
Greece  will  determine  the  future  history  of  Greece*.  If  the  nation 

2.  The  feeling  of  the  Greek  people  toward*  the  mountain  villager*  we*  nobly 
expressed  by  Spy r Won,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  at  the  Sth  regional  economic  con¬ 
ference  which  was  held  on  June  21,  1950  at  Larisa  He  said  that  ’'it  is  our  duty 
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wishes  w  perpetuate  it*  dream  of  political  and  economic  stability, 
it  must  quickly  remove  the  triad  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  conser¬ 
vatism  which  is  responsible  for  the  political  and  economic  retar¬ 
dation  of  the  Oreek  mountain  villages  *. 

jMtttl  Holding* 

The  average  land  holdings  range  from  one  to  four  hectares  per 
family.  In  the  Agios  German©*  village,  north  of  Fiorina,  the  land  holdings 
are  as  tow  as  one-half  hectare.  Even  the  small  holdings  are  usually  broken 
up  into  three  to  twelve  different  plots,  widely  scattered  among  the  lands 
of  the  Ullage.  In  the  plains  the  typical  Northern  Greek  farmer  has  only 
4  to  7  hectares.  In  contrast,  the  average  wheat  fanner  in  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  United  States  has  between  140  and  280  hectares. 

The  prevalence  of  small  farms  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  to  specialise  in  the  production  of  crops  for  the 
market.  Hence,  the  majority  of  the  farm  households  arc  primarily  subsis¬ 
tence  units  and  not  agricultural  -  business  enterprises.  Even  the  commer¬ 
cialized  farms  are  in  their  character  subsistence  farms,  especially  the  farms 
in  the  tobacco  growing  areas. 

The  farmers  specialize  in  the  production  of  tobacco  because  it  is 
the  best  way  of  providing  their  families  with  their  wanu.  The  farmers 
have  also  discovered  that  tobacco  production  is  more  satisfactory  than 
other  production  alternatives  despite  its  fluctuating  price  structure.  Since 
the  farmers  primarily  produce  for  their  own  use,  there  is  no  need  for  them 
either  to  reduce  production  costs  or  to  improve  their  products. 

Although  there  has  been  marked  increase  in  per  capita  production 
thanks  to  improved  farming  techniques  and  other  means,  the  wants  of  the 
fanners  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  1950.  The  inability  of  the 
farmers  to  meet  their  wants  out  of  their  own  production  has  forced  them 
to  took  for  jobs  outside  the  sector  of  agriculture.  However,  jobs  are  very 
scarce  in  the  region At  a  result,  the  farmers  feel  economically  insecure, 
and  many  of  them  have  lost  their  hope  in  the  future.  Frustration,  discon- 


to  care  for  the  people  of  mountain  district*  tike  the  apple  of  our  eye*;  they  have 
always  been  the  fuardian  of  our  national  eaistence  throughout  the  centuries".  See 
IMIW  /» r  Sttmmt,  No.  W,  Ministry  of  Coordination,  Athens,  June  31,  I9J0,  p.  39. 

.1.  Paul  ft  Vouras,  "Northern  Greece  in  Our  Time*",  tlatkan  Simtm,  Vo¬ 
lume  I,  Thessaloniki,  1940,  pp.  J5-39. 

4.  A  small  number  of  unemployed  farmers  have  migrated  to  other  more  eco¬ 
nomically  active  countries  such  as  the  United  States,  Belgium,  West  Oermany,  and 
Australia 
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lent,  and  tension  keep  mounting  in  the  farming  arena,  specially  in  the 
tobacco  growing  areas.  The  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  fanners  be¬ 
comes  daily  more  difficult.  To  partly  alleviate  this  situation,  the  govern¬ 
ment  it  encouraging  the  establishment  of  industries  and  the  expansion  of 
cultivated  land  in  Northern  Greece. 

Im  imminent  of  hrtkltielum  *■ 

The  meant  to  increase  agricultural  production  included  bringing  new 
land  under  irrigation,  increasing  the  arable  areas,  and  widely  adopting  pra¬ 
ctically  all  known  methods  of  increasing  crop  and  livestock  production. 
However,  hopes  for  attaining  and  then  surpassing  the  production  targets 
are  largely  concentrated  and  dependent  upon  the  irrigation  and  reclamation 
programs*. 

The  land  reclamation  program  was  started  in  1926;  its  main  obje¬ 
ctive  was  to  provide  the  landless  Asia  Minor  refugees  with  land.  The  early 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  American  companies  Monks  Ulcn  and  the 
foundation  Company.  Prior  to  1939,  the  river  of  Axios  (Vardar)  and  the 
Strymon  (Struma)  had  been  contained  by  flood  levees.  EYYFM,  Mainte¬ 
nance  and  Improvement  of  Hydraulic  Works  in  Macedonia,  is  responsible 
for  the  control  of  the  rivers  in  Macedonia  and  for  the  main  canals  and 
structures,  YPEM  (Productive  Works  Service  of  Macedonia)  is  responsible 
for  the  "valorutation**  of  the  land,  In  the  period  between  1926  and  1958, 
1.130.000  siremmaia  *  were  protected  from  floods,  and  861.000  siremmata 
were  irrigated.  In  the  same  period  approximately  4.535.000.000  drachmas 
had  been  expended  on  land  reclamation  and  related  programs  by  EYYEM 
and  its  predecessors.  Figures  18  and  19  show  the  area  reclaimed  by  both 


5.  The  agricultural  development  recommendations  drawn  up  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Greek  agronomists  were  based  on  the  following  characteristics  of  Northern 
Greek  agriculture : 

1}  The  a,;?icuiturq  is  primarily  dependent  on  rainfall  which  It  seasonal,  va¬ 
riable,  and  at  times  inadequate. 

2)  The  possibility  of  further  expansion  is  limited  without  irrigation. 

J)  The  land  Is  predominantly  tilled  in  small  holdings  by  subsistence  farmers, 

4)  Agricultural  yields  are  low. 

5)  Raising  livestock  Is  not  practiced  as  an  integral  part  of  agriculture  and  is 
on  a  tow  standard, 

6)  The  organisation  and  marketing  methods  arc  Inadequate. 

6.  Data  was  obtained  from  the  EYYEM  and  YPEM  Offices  in  Thessalo¬ 
niki.  1*39, 

7.  One  stremma  is  equivalent  to  0.02427  hectare*. 


EYYGM  aod  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and  the  areas  irrigated  by 
both  EYYEM  and  YPEM  Most  of  the  work  was  carried  out  in  the  plains 
of  Thessaloniki,  Serres,  and  Philippi  -  Drama,  The  most  important  land 
reclamation  projects  since  1950  were  the  completion  of  the  Axiot  and 
Aliakmon  rivers  diversion  dams  and  the  antiflood  works  in  the  Evrot  river 
valley,  (see  Figure  II)*,  The  former  projects  were  completed  in  1958  and 
have  been  designed  to  irrigate  950,000  stremmata  in  the  lower  section  of 
the  Thessaloniki  plain.  The  mam  irrigation  canals  have  been  constructed, 
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and  work  has  started  on  the  feeder  lines.  The  canals  are  lined  with  cement 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  water  loss  through  evaporation,  transpiration,  and 
seepage,  The  irrigation  network  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  First 
Five  Year  Economic  Program.  The  diversion  dam*  would  serve  not  only 
as  reservoirs  but  also  as  water  regulators. 

Work  on  the  Nestos  (Mesta)  river  diversion  dam  started  early  in  I960, 
It  will  make  possible  the  irrigation  of  45,000  acres  of  land.  The  total  cost 
has  been  estimated  at  640.000,000  drachmas. 


I.  The  Askts  diversion  dam  k  near  the  village  of  Oefira  and  about  31  ki» 
lometers  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  study  was  undertaken  by  KNAP- 
PEN  -  TIPPETTS  •  ASSET  r  Pn*ineertn«  Company.  The  Aliakmon  River  diversion  dam 
is  about  four  kilometers  west  of  Veria  city.  The  cost  of  construction  for  dams  has 
been  estimated  at  310.000.000  in  currant  drachmas. 
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The  need  for  (he  control  of  (be  Evro*  river  he*  loaf  been  apparent 
to  Greece,  but  action  was  not  taken  until  eariy  in  1950.  In  that  year  the 
government*  of  Greece  and  Turkey  reached  an  agreement  concerning  the 
joint  development  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  portion  of  the  Evro*  River 
basin*.  The  area  was  subject  to  periodic  flooding,  which  precluded  the 
full  agricultural  development  of  the  fertile  sections  of  the  valley.  The 
survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Ham  Engineering  Company  of  Chicago. 
The  firm  was  requested  by  the  government*  of  Greece  and  Turkey  (Sep- 


A'ty.  17.  Tk«  romtlrnrlmo  of  [toad  raatref  warikr  fan  ndurrd 
Ik*  ikrml  from  (land*. 


t ember  21,  1951)  to  prepare  a  master  plan  to  develop  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Turkish  and  Greek  portions  of  the  Meric  -  Evrot  (Ma- 
ritsa)  Basin.  The  plan  has  been  formulated  around  the  basic  idea  that 
increased  agricultural  production  is  the  key  to  the  future  development  of 
the  basin.  Both  agronomical  and  water  control  improvements  had  to  be 


9.  The  Meric*  Evro*  river  basin  is  contained  on  the  north  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  cotilal  drainage  to  the  Meek,  Marmara,  and  Aegean 
Seas,  and  on  tbs  west  by  the  Nestoe.  The  river  has  its  source  b»  the  mountains  of 
Bulgaria  to  the  east  of  Sofia,  and  flows  sail  and  southaast  to  (be  city  of  Edirne, 
Turkey,  Hare  the  river  changes  course  and  flows  generally  southward  for  a  distance 
of  soma  300  kilomettrs  and  empties  into  the  Aegean  see  near  Enet,  Turkey.  The 
Meric* Evroe  Permanent  Committee,  Manor'  IHon,  Hood  Control,  Drainage,  lr~ 
ritfaiwo,  and  Agntulturol  Af  a  nay*  meat,  Harm  Engineering  Company,  June  IS, 
19S),  Chicago. 
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considered  •«  interrelated  measures  essential  to  future  development.  The 
construction  of  the  flood  levees  was  assigned  to  the  Domiki  Construction 
Company  (A.T.E.  Domiki).  The  agreement  called  for  the  completion  of 
the  flood  protection  measures  by  both  countries  by  1959.  The  ami-flood 
works  on  the  Greek  side  were  completed  by  1959,  except  for  a  small  por¬ 
tion  near  the  town  of  Ferre.  Turkey,  however,  reluctantly  launched  the 
construction  of  anti-flood  works  on  her  side  as  late  as  early  in  I960, 
partly  perhaps  because  Turkey  is  not  confronted  with  a  population  pret- 
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sure  problem.  Greece  must  now  wait  until  Turkey  constructs  the  pilot 
channel  cut-off  to  the  south  of  Ferre  area.  The  works  have  more  meaning 
for  Greece,  for  she  lacks  artbic  land  to  feed  more  than  adequately  her 
people.  At  of  I960,  140,000  strtmmma  have  been  reclaimed  through 
drainage  and  protection  from  local  flooding.  The  next  step  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  irrigation  canal*. 

When  the  project  was  started,  the  farmers  of  the  region  could  not 
believe  that  it  was  possible  to  tame  the  river.  However,  by  1957  they  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  works  to  their  economic  welfare.  The 
tangible  economic  evidence  of  the  project  is  revealed  by  tables  11  and  12. 

Minor  IrriffiUitm 

Since  natural  conditions  arc  somewhat  unfavorable  to  major  irriga¬ 
tion  projects,  emphasis  hat  been  placed  on  minor  irrigation  projects.  Pro- 


» 

valent  ia  tbc  mountainoui  and  hill  sections  of  (be  region,  these  minor 
irrigation  work*  have  several  advantages: 

1 ,  wilt  stabilize  the  income  of  the  farmer,  especially  in  the  dry  and 
unfertile  arm 

2,  will  provide  the  farmers  with  more  work -days 

3.  will  make  evident  the  economic  value  of  water 

4.  will  produce  a  higher  yield  per  hectare,  through  availability  of 
water  and  improved  cultivation  methods. 


f'«y,  ft.  Th*  tnml  hr\»pt  mlrr  (o  I  hr  farm  *mr  ih «  ttlj/  of  Srrn* 


The  economic  importance  of  these  projects  has  been  recognized  by 
all.  Both  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  giving 
their  moral  and  economic  support  to  the  farmers  to  carry  out  small  irri¬ 
gation  works  individually  or  collectively. 

Irrigation  is  needed  because  it  is  the  principal  means  not  only  for 
expanding  the  cultivated  area,  but  also  for  increasing  and  stabilizing  yields. 
The  amount  of  irrigated  land  increased  from  335,065  to  94 1 ,124  stremmata 
in  the  period  between  1929  and  1957.  Table  13  shows  the  per  cent  of  ir¬ 
rigated  land  by  prefectures  in  Northern  Greece.  Prefectures  in  which  more 
then  IS  percent  of  the  cultivated  land  is  under  irrigation  arc  Emathta. 
Pella,  Serres,  and  Fiorina.  In  1959  more  then  80  percent  of  the  irrigated 
land  was  planted  in  annual  crops  such  as  cotton,  corn,  beans,  melons,  and 
vegetables  •*. 

10.  Ministry  or  Agriculture,  Athens,  1960. 
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Or»vhy  flow,  pumping,  and  sprinkling  irrigation  techniques  are  used. 
In  1957  661,791  strcmmau  were  irrigated  by  means  of  gravity  flow, 
208,637  by  water-pumps,  and  70,696  by  sprinklers.  Approximately  70  per 
cent  of  the  water  used  for  irrigation  comes  from  rivers  and  springs". 
The  rent  is  obtained  from  wells,  arteste:  wells,  and  man-made  ponds. 

Adequate  provision*  for  maintenance  of  irrigation  schemes  are  still 
tacking.  There  are  a  few  signs  of  neglect  today;  regulators  have  fallen 
into  disrepair,  canals  have  become  silted  and  have  developed  leaks.  Also, 
false  economies  have  made  the  task  of  maintaining  them  more  difficult. 

Since  water  is  limited,  measures  must  be  taken  to  ensure  Hs  use  to 
maximal  advantage.  Much  water  is  being  wasted  because  of  inadequate 
knowledge  of  irrigation  lechniques  and  of  the  water  requirements  of  various 
crops  in  the  different  crops  of  the  region.  A  worthwhile  water-conservation 
measure  has  already  been  undertaken  by  tbe  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Experimental  plots  to  determine  the  appropriate  irrigation  techniques  have 
been  established  in  areas  which  are  already  irrigated.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  improved  levelling  of  land  would  produce  a  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  distribution  of  water. 

The  construction  of  new  diversion  dams  and  the  extension  of  tbe 
present  irrigation  network  make  it  imperative  for  Greece  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  regarding  the  control  of  the  rivers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Aliakmon,  the  other  large  rivers  with  a  «ib- 
stantial  flow  during  the  summer  dry  season  originate  in  the  Communist 
bloc  and  Communist  Yugoslav*,  {see  Figure  8).  Tbe  watersheds  of  tbe 
Strymon,  Nestos,  and  E.ro*  are  in  Bulgaria,  and  that  of  the  Axk>*  is  in 
Yugoslavia.  Only  a  small  segment  of  their  drainage  basins  is  situated  in 
Northern  Greece;  e.g„  only  6  per  cent  (m  3,180  sq.  kilometers)  of  the 
Evrot  river  basin  is  in  Greece.  Hence,  any  attempt  by  Yugoslavia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  to  extract  more  water  for  tbeir  use  or  to  build  diversion  dams  would 
undermine  the  efforts  of  Greece  to  develop  tbe  Greek  portions  of  the  river 
basins  .The  agreement  should  involve  these  areas :  reforestation,  gully-erosion 
control,  watershed  protection,  flood  control,  and  irrigation 


It.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  I960. 

t2.  The  absence  of  a  river-development  agreement  between  Bulgaria  and 
Greece  tmt  beet  ealitd  to  the  attention  of  the  government  by  the  critic*  of  its 
land  reclamation  project*  In  Northern  Greece.  A  conference  was  n«M  between 
Greek  and  Yugoslav  officials  early  in  I960  s «  work  out  an  agreement  concerning 
the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Asio*  river  and  Lake  Dot  rani,  and  the  cultivation  of 
Yugoslav-owned  land  inside  Greece  and  vice-versa. 


Sml  Enmm 

Prevention  of  soil  erosion  is  one  of  the  important  agricultural  pro¬ 
blems  Northern  Greece  has  to  face  today.  Millions  or  cubic  feet  of  fertile 
soil  are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  torrent*  and  rivers.  Since  1950,  intensive 
measures  have  been  undertaken  to  check  soil  erosion :  reforestation  of  the 
barren  slopes,  the  construction  of  terraces  on  steep  slopes  of  watersheds, 
the  construction  of  small  dry  stone  and  cement  dams  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  torrents  and  streams,  hurdle  and  fascine  works  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  gullies,  and  iho  construction  of  dikes  and  terracing.  The  first 
experiment  at  terracing  was  carried  out  in  the  area  of  the  Vathylakos 
water  shed  (near  Thessaloniki)  in  1948.  Today  the  terraces  are  fully  suited 
to  local  farming  conditions.  Terracing  is  recommended  in  the  hilly  areas 
as  a  means  not  only  of  reducing  soil  erosion,  but  alio  of  increasing  the 
moisture  content  of  the  soil,  so  essential  for  the  growth  of  crops.  Since 
steep  slopes  reduce  the  retention  of  moisture  during  the  summer,  the  yield 
is  therefore  poor  if  not  negligible.  The  farmers  of  the  region  are  now 
cognizant  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  soil  conservation  on 
hillside  slopes  and  are  asking  that  the  work  be  further  extended.  The 
tractors  and  other  equipment  needed  for  brush-clearing,  terracing,  breaking 
up  of  new  land,  deep  ploughing,  and  small  drainage  and  irrigation  works 
are  provided  by  the  Mechanical  Cultivation  Service.  It  also  helps  coope¬ 
ratives  and  farmers  to  utilise  effectively  existing  agricultural  equipment, 
trains  technical  personnel  in  the  handling  of  agricultural  machinery,  makes 
agricultural  machinery  available  to  the  farmers  for  a  slight  fee,  and  in¬ 
structs  farmers  on  mechanical  cultivation  methods.  However,  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  land  ploughing  has  declined  since  the  farmers  started  purchasing 
their  own  tractors.  The  projects  undertaken  either  by  individual  farmers 
or  agricultural  cooperatives  are  financed  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  on  two 
to  file  year  loans. 


IaUuI  (hiUMtlitlaliiin 

The  high  cost  of  production,  which  characterizes  the  agriculture  of 
Northern  Greece,  could  conceivably  be  reduced  by  encouraging  the  farmers 
to  consolidate  (heir  agricultural  holdings.  Such  factors  as  long  established 
cultivation,  shortage  of  land,  unrestricted  rights  of  transfer,  and  pressure 
of  population  have  encouraged  over-fragmentation  of  land. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  land  consolidation— more  intensive 
cultivation,  greater  use  of  machinery,  low  production  cost,  higher  net  in¬ 
come  per  peasant  family,  rational  crop-cultivation— the  process  of  conseli- 
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dation  ha*  been  very  ilow.  At  of  1933,  four  village*  had  consolidated 
(heir  land  holding*  (tee  Table  14)  '*<  The  physical  and  technical  aspects 
of  consolidation  are  lest  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  f«ct  that  the  farmers  arc  human  beings  with  normal  emotion  and 
reactions.  It  teems,  then,  that  much  demonstration  and  persuasion  is 
needed  to  convince  the  farmers  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained. 

SltchumkiU  Cultivation 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  farm  mechanization  since  1944, 
but  further  expansion  of  production  through  power  farming  may  be  re* 
larded  by  tbe  small-si/e  farm  prois  and  by  other  factors.  The  employment 


Tht  Mimafttmteii  ftiow  Witt  rantimu*  1 a  h*  u mt  by 
the  farmrn  in  lha  momatataoH*  arm*  of  Norlhrm  tirmtt. 


IJ  Since  1955,  the  villas**  of  Plati,  Panorama,  Drapaia,  Saravtnee,  Neocho- 
rouda,  and  Prinos  Hava  applied  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  pennMon  to 
coneoUdat*  their  asrlculiunl  holdings.  Before  coneoiidaUon  lakes  plake,  the  majo- 


ftp.  9.9.  Mir  ha  mted  farming  i f  gradually  exfm'adiag  tat  the  plaiat. 


of  tractors  in  the  plains  Ms  produced  tangible  results  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  ©f  fertile  soil,  level  to  rolling  lead,  end  larger  sixes  of  farm  plots. 
In  the  mountainous  smes,  however,  where  most  of  the  land  is  rocky  and 
broken  Mo  small  plots,  draught-plowing  will  continue  to  be  of  major 
importance.  Despite  the  greater  use  of  machinery,  the  use  of  traditional 
plowing  aad  other  cultivation  methods  is  still  dominant 

The  number  of  tractors  owned  individually  and  collectively  increased 
from  251  to  6,121  in  the  period  between  1944  and  1957  In  1957  about 
43  per  cent  of  alt  tractors  in  Greece  were  in  Northern  Greece.  The  most 
popular  makes  of  tractors  are  Fordson,  Hanomag,  Zetor,  and  Uios.  Much 
of  the  mechanical  farming  equipment  is  from  Great  Britain,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  share  of  the  Communist  bloc  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  1955,  In  1958  it  was  approximately  32  per  cent 
of  the  total  agricultural  machinery  imports  of  Greece'*.  To  operate, 
maintain,  aad  repair  the  machinery,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  the  American  Farm  School,  is  offering  instruction  to  qualified  farmers. 


rity  of  the  fanners  mm  you  for  it,  and  also  must  posts m  non  then  ona-half 
of  the  land  to  he  consolidated. 

14  In  195*  thara  was  one  tractor  per  1,635  strenunata. 

15.  The  tractor  has  now  replaced  the  horse  at  a  symbol  of  prestige  in  the 
rural  areas. 

16.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  i960. 


Since  mechanized  farming  it  some thing  new  for  (he  farmer*  of  (he 
ref  ion,  it  ii  still  confronted  with  some  handicaps;  the  high  cost  of  fuel, 
inadequate  repair  facilities,  expensive  spare  parts,  and  insufficient  know* 
ledge  of  the  suitability  and  capability  of  different  types  of  farm  equipment, 

Ferttfizm,  hmclicukM,  i‘t»UcUt» 

The  application  oi  ,  -rtilizers,  insecticides,  and  pesticides  has  led  to 
an  increase  in  agricultural  production.  However,  if  the  use  of  fertilizers 
is  to  he  promoted,  the  cost  should  be  reduced.  At  present  fertilizers  are 
largely  imported.  The  completion  of  the  nitrogen-fixation  plant  at  Ptole- 
mait  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  but  would  also  produce 
savings  in  foreign  exchange.  It  must  also  he  remembered  that  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  utilization  of  fertilizers  may  encourage  indiscriminate  use, 
which  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Since  extensive  use  of  DDT  has 
eradicated  malaria,  the  land  in  the  plains  it  more  intensively  cultivated 
than  before  the  war *\  The  bts  of  work  days  due  to  malaria  attacks  it 
now  insignificant. 

Although  the  government  has  been  encouraging  the  farmers  to  diver¬ 
sify  their  agricultural  production  in  order  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
one  or  two  crops  for  their  means  of  livelihood,  the  possibilities  appear  to 
be  limited.  Greater  diversification  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
fertilizers,  better  seeds,  and  machinery,  for  with  all  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  only  one-third  of  the  total  cultivated  areas  receives  adequate 
fertilizer  treatment. 

iMtul  live 

Table  1 5  represents  the  best  estimates  derived  from  consulting  avai¬ 
lable  sources  of  statistical  material  and  from  conversations  with  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  officials.  A  serious  error  in  the  compilation  of  land  use 
data  was  the  lack  of  estimates  of  double-cropped  and  interplanted  areas. 

In  1959,  approximately  25,21  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  was  in 
cultivated  crops,  6.85  per  cent  was  in  tree  and  vine  crops,  grazing,  and 
meadows.  The  land  in  farms  was  32.06  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area. 
The  rather  low  percentage  of  land  in  farms  is  largely  due  to  its  scarcity 
rather  than  to  socio-economic  factors  which  may  keep  potentially  arable 
land  out  of  cultivation.  Another  revealing  characteristic  of  the  pattern 
of  over-all  utilization  is  the  low  proportion  of  arable  land  devoted  to 


17.  Before  th*  wif,  Greece  *m  •  major  Importer  of  quinine. 


forage  crop#.  The  remainder  67,94  per  cent  it  classified  as  follows; 
32.47  per  cent  mountains,  and  nomadic  grazing,  19.27  per  cent  forests, 
and  17.20  per  cent  torrents,  roads,  and  other  uses. 

S'oJue  uf  Crtij* 

In  I9S6,  the  most  important  crops  in  terms  of  value  were  cereals, 
industrial  crops,  truck  crops,  and  vine  and  tree  crops  (see  Table  16).  The 
estimated  value  of  agricultural  production  was  6,609,263,333  drachmas 
in  1956,  a  figure  wich  represented  32  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
national  farm  production.  Table  17  shows  the  per  capita  and  gross  value 
of  agriculiural  production  by  prefectures  in  1936.  The  prefectures  with  a 
per  capita  value  of  farm  production  of  more  than  200  dollars  were  Pella, 
Pterin,  Khalkidiki.  Thessaloniki  and  Emathia.  Those  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  value  of  farm  production  were  Xanthi  and  Evros, 

Agricultural  (,‘n»j m 

U  7ba.it 

Wheal,  barley,  com,  pulses,  sesame,  tobacco,  and  (more  recently) 
cotton,  rice,  and  fruits  are  the  principal  crops.  However,  wheat  is  by  far 
(he  most  important  single  cereal  crop  grown  in  the  winter-rain-fed  areas  of 
Northern  Greece.  In  1939  the  region's  contribution  to  the  total  national 
wheal  production  was  estimated  at  43  per  cent  (see  Table  18).  and  consti¬ 
tuted  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  all  cultivated  rotation,  tree  and  vine 
crops  in  the  region  **.  Wheat  is  grown  throughout  the  region,  but  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  concentrated  in  the  prefectures  of  Ki!M«,  Senes,  Koeani,  Evros, 
and  Thessaloniki  (see  Table  19),  where  there  are  extensive  plains  and  hills 
suitable  for  this  culture.  The  wheat  fields  range  in  sin  from  2  to  9  hec¬ 
tares.  The  total  era  Me  land  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  increased 
from  320,000  hectares  in  1930  to  312,000  hectares  in  1939  (see  Table  20). 
In  that  year  it  represented  44  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  area  in  Greece 
and  48,3  percent  of  the  total  rotation  crops  land  in  Northern  Greece  (see 
Table  21).  In  some  prefectures  the  land  used  for  wheat  mote  than  doubled 
since  1930;  i.  e„  in  Kitkis  it  increased  f root  39,000  hectares  in  1930  to 
77,000  hectares  in  1959,  Also,  the  average  yield  per  hectare  of  wheat 
witnessed  a  similar  increase;  it  jumped  from  1,188  kilograms  per  hectare 
in  1930  to  1,535  kilograms  in  1939.  Similar  increases  were  shown  by  the 
other  crops  too  (see  TaMe  22).  The  wheat  production  in  1959  was  ap¬ 
proximately  795,000  metric  tons,  representing  an  103.84  per  cent  increase 

t«.  Ministry  of  North*™  Or**c«,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Th—alooBO,  I960. 
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over  1931  (Me  Tables  23  tad  24).  Despite  this  increase  in  production,  ap¬ 
proximately  3,600  metric  tons  of  wheat  were  imported  into  the  region  in 
1959.  The  imported  wheat  was  of  the  hard  variety  and  was  mainly  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  alimentary  pastes.  The  imports  of  wheat  in  1938 
amounted  to  67,000  tons  '\ 

The  general  improvement  in  the  wheat  culture  was  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  early  maturing  varieties  **,  greater  use  of  fertiliser*,  improved 
plowing  techniques,  the  destruction  of  pests  and  diseases  by  extensive  use 
of  insecticide*  and  fungicides,  and  a  favorable  governmental  attitude”. 
Also,  (be  employment  of  threshing  machines  and  combine!  reduced  the 
loss  of  tkheat  due  to  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  the  threshing 
season.  Before  the  extensive  use  of  threshing  machines,  most  of  the  wheat 
was  threshed  out  by  band  or  with  burden  animals  and  was  winnowed  by 
hand.  This  was  a  prolonged  operation;  at  times  (he  harvested  wheat  lay  on 
the  threshing  floor  for  more  than  one  month,  exposed  to  sudden  and  des¬ 
tructive  storms.  In  1957.  85  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was  threshed  by  the 
region's  1,172  threshing  machines  and  144  combines*'.  The  operators  of 
the  machines  received  rent  for  their  services  either  in  money  or  in  kind, 
mostly  in  kind. 

To  increase  the  production  of  wheat,  to  provide  the  farmers  with 
high  wheal  prices,  and  to  relieve  the  wheat  surplus  problem  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  government  expanded  the  price-support  program  for  wheat  early 
in  1950.  The  government  pre-det ermines  the  price  and  collects  through  the 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop.  The  price  level 
ranges  from  2.5  to  3.5  drachmas  per  kilogram  and  is  higher  than  the  world 
market  price.  As  a  result,  the  price  differential  is  met  by  the  government 
budget.  The  annual  wheat  subsidy  was  about  400,000,000  drachmas  in 
1958  **.  However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  government  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  consumer.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  price-support  program,  the 
wheat  price*  received  by  the  farmers  would  have  been  lower  than  the  world 
market  prices. 


19.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece.  Section  of  Agriculture,  Thessaloniki,  1940. 

30,  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  Plant  Improvement  Station  in 
Thessaloniki.  The  station  was  established  in  1925, 

21.  Credit  has  been  extended  to  the  wheel  fanners  and  Agricultural  Coope¬ 
ratives  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Orcece  to  construct  grain  warehouses  and  to 
purchase  imported  seeds  and  other  items  needed  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  Also, 
the  government  has  constructed  large  wheel  storage  plants  in  the  wheel  growingareae. 

22,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  1959. 

25.  ri»td. 
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In  (MO  the  wheat  price  wan  sec  at  3.5  drachmae  per  kilogram  Tor 
the  small  farmers  (under  3  hectares)  and  2.7  drachmas  per  kilogram  for 
large  farms  up  to  9  hectares.  The  open  market  price  of  approximately  3 
drachmas  per  kilogram  was  supported  by  the  government  by  requiring  the 
flour  mills  to  process  exclusively  wheat  purchased  in  open  market,  and  to 
support  this  price  through  open  market  purchases  by  Agricultural  Coopers* 
lives**,  The  annual  wheat  collection  by  the  government  in  the  1956-  I9S9 
period  amounted  to  171,000  metric  tons**.  Most  of  the  wheat  was  col¬ 
lected  in  the  prefectures  of  Thessaloniki,  Serres,  Kilkis,  and  Evros.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  region's  annual  wheat  production  was  being 
collected  by  the  government  until  I9«W. 

Since  the  wheal  farmers  knew  that  the  government  would  absorb 
their  wheat  surplus,  they  devoted  land  that  was  not  suitable  for  wheat  cul¬ 
tivation,  The  marginal  land  that  was  brought  under  cultivation  is  better 
suited  for  barley  than  when!.  Also,  the  undue  emphasis  on  wheat  produ¬ 
ction  has  stowed  down  the  diversification  of  agriculture  and  has  led  to  high 
domestic  wheat  prices. 

Now  that  the  objective  of  the  government  has  been  readied— namely, 
to  achieve  near  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  production  by  concentrating  on 
land  suited  for  h— there  is  no  economic  case  for  an  artificial  high  price 
for  wheat.  This  has  been  realised  by  the  government:  in  1959  it  decided 
to  reduce  each  year  the  Stale  allocation  for  the  support  of  wheat  price* 
in  a  bid  to  turn  (be  farmers  to  more  profitable  crops  and  also  labor-inten¬ 
sive  crops  such  ss  cotton  and  sugar  beets.  The  returns  from  an  hectare 
planted  in  cotton  are  approximately  double  that  of  wheat- about  10,000 
drachmas.  To  stimulate  the  diversification  of  agriculture  program,  the 
government  is  subsidising  the  farmers  who  with  to  engage  in  it.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  production  of  agricultural  crops  in  Northern  Greece,  where 
cultural  and  physical  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  development,  can 
be  increased  through  a  price-support  program.  The  Greek  farmer  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  increase  the  production  of  old  and  new  crop*  provided  that  his 
effort*  are  being  subsidised  by  the  government.  He  is  too  poor  to  take 
risk  for  himself. 

(Jorn 

Unlike  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice,  the  land  devoted  to  corn  started  to 
decline  after  1953.  In  that  year  it  amounted  to  135,000  hectares  (see 


24.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Athene,  1939. 
23.  IM. 


Table  20),  a  figure  which  represestad  SI  per  cent  of  the  total  com  land 
in  Greece.  Despite  the  decrease  in  area,  the  production  of  corn  rote  from 
95,000  metric  tons  in  I9S0  to  160,000  tons  in  1959  (see  Table  23),  The 
region’*  share  of  the  total  national  corn  production  was  estimated  at  57.6 
per  cent  in  1959  (see  Table  II),  The  increase  reflects  not  only  the  use  of 
better  corn  varieties  and  improved  cultivation  methods,  but  also  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  irrigated  corn.  The  low-yielding  rain-fed  corn  fields  (ca  900 
kilograms  per  hectare)  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  irrigated  fields  which 
are  more  productive.  The  average  yield  of  an  irrigated  hectare  of  com, 
provided  that  the  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  is  more  than  2,000 
kilograms.  Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  corn  land  was  under  irrigation 
in  1959.  The  leading  producers  of  non- ir  rigs  ted  core  are  the  prefectures 
of  Thessaloniki,  Kozani,  Series,  and  Evros*.  That  of  irrigated  com  is 
Pella,  As  far  as  gross  value  is  concerned,  corn  is  the  fifth  important  crop 
after  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  fruits.  In  1959  the  gross  value  of  corn 
was  estimated  at  3,625  drachmas  per  hectare 

Hitt1 

To  improve  the  diet  of  the  people,  to  improve  the  food  situation, 
and  to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation,  it  was  decided  early  in  the  1950’s 
to  reclaim  the  saline  soils  in  the  river  plains  and  deltas  of  Ax  rot,  Strymon, 
and  Nestos  **.  An  important  factor  which  made  possible  the  utilization 
of  the  saline  and  waterclogged  portions  of  these  plains  was  the  use  of 
DDT  in  eradicating  malaria. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  reclaimed  mudflats  was  supported  by 
the  United  States  Mission  to  Greece,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  then 
unused  saline  soils  could  be  made  productive.  Alio,  rice  is  a  highy  labor- 
intensive  crop,  requires  little  initial  capital  except  that  needed  for  the  land, 
and  it  high  yielding.  Table  25  shows  the  area  and  producing  centers  of 
rice  in  Northern  Greece  in  1958.  In  that  year  the  cultivation  of  rice  was 
confined  to  the  Prefectures  of  Series,  Drama,  Kavala,  and  Thessaloniki 
(tee  Figure  24), 

The  increase  in  area  and  production  has  been  almost  phenomenal 
since  1950.  The  area  planted  in  rice  increased  from  almost  nothing  in  1950 


26.  It  is  anticipated  that  (be  completion  of  the  irritation  networks  in  the 
Evros  plain  will  further  diminish  the  rain-fed  com  area.  Hie  irritated  com  area 
Increased  from  16,24$  hectare*  in  1056  to  17,100  hectare*  in  1958, 

27.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Athena,  1939. 

21.  The  reclamation  work  was  carried  out  in  Northern  Greece  by  YPEM. 
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to  10,000  hectares  ia  1959,  and  represented  55.55  per  cent  of  the  tout 
rke  land  in  Greece.  Production  has  steadily  risen  front  3,000  metric  tons 
in  1930  to  41,000  tons  in  1939.  In  that  year  it  represented  36.16  per  cent 
of  the  total  national  rice  production.  Also,  the  introduction  of  improved 
cultivation  practices,  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Unproved  seeds,  and  better  seed 
beds  increased  the  yield  per  hectare  from  2,72?  kitosrams  in  1930  to 
4,100  kilograms  in  1939  (tee  Table  26).  The  rice  paddies  are  rather  small. 
The  average  size  holding  per  rice  grower  is  less  than  3  stremmata  **,  The 
rice  is  hulled  and  cleaned  in  the  local  mills.  There  are  a  Tew  large  mills 
in  the  city  of  Thessaloniki. 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  production  of  rice,  the  region  it  still  a 
net  importer  of  rice.  However,  the  amount  of  imported  rke  dropped  from 
3,267  metric  tons  in  1938  to  342  tons  in  1939  (see  Table  27).  The  region 
was  a  net  exporter  of  rice  in  the  years  1933  and  1937. 

It  is  anticipated  that  after  the  reclamation  works  in  the  rice-growing 
areas  are  completed,  more  land  will  be  devoted  to  ibis  culture.  Since  the 
quantity  of  water  is  limited,  h  is  important  that  the  irrigated  fields  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  high  yielding  crops.  After  the  soil  in  the 
rke  is  desalinized,  it  will  be  used  to  produce  truck  crops  and  cotton. 
Expansion  of  rke  production  appears  to  offer  great  possibilities.  To  increase 
the  consumption  of  locally-produced  rice,  the  government  had  reduced  the 
imports  of  rke  from  abroad. 

Truck  Cro/it 

The  production  of  edible  pulses**  is  steadily  improving  despite  a 
slight  drop  in  area  after  1937  (see  Table  20).  In  1939  the  area  under  pulses 
amounted  to  26,800  hectares,  an  area  representing  approximately  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  poises  land  in  Greece.  The  cultivation  of  legumes  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  government  for  two  reasons;  1)  to  meet  the  domestk 
requirements  in  pulses,  and  2)  to  improve  the  system  of  crop  rotation. 
However,  the  production  does  not  cover  the  local  need  for  beans.  As  a 
result,  beans  are  imported  from  abroad  into  the  region.  In  1939  approxi¬ 
mately  1,400  metric  ions  of  beans  were  imported  to  dose  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  The  area  under  legumes  cultivation,  produc¬ 
tion,  yield,  and  the  important  producing  prefectures  are  shown  in  Table  28. 


29.  A  it  remote  h  equivalent  to  hlO  of  an  hectare. 

30.  Pulse  is  «  general  name  for  the  leguminous  plants  or  their  seeds. 

31.  Ministry  of  Asriculture,  Athens,  I960, 
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The  cultivation  of  vegetables  (beans,  cabbage,  peas,  okra,  cucumber, 
tomatoes,  leeks,  artichoke*,  etc.)  and  melons  is  concentrated  near  the  large 
cities  and  towns  where  they  are  in  good  supply  during  the  season.  However, 
the  large  urban  centers  can  augment  their  supply  of  vegetables  by  im« 
porting  them  from  the  other  agricultural  areas  of  the  region.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  improvement  of  the  highway  network  since  1950; 
e  g.,  melons  are  shipped  to  Thessaloniki  by  truck  from  Evros,  and  straw- 
berries  from  Fiorina  and  Kotani.  The  area  planted  in  vegetables  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  39,800  hectares  in  1939  and  the  production  at  462.000  metric 
tons*'.  The  leading  producer  of  vegetable  crops  is  the  prefecture  of  Thes¬ 
saloniki,  largely  because  of  such  factors  as  the  availability  of  fertile,  level 
to  rolling  agricultural  land,  water  for  irrigation,  adequate  transportation 
and  marketing  facilities,  and  the  presence  of  the  large  urban  market  of 
Thessaloniki.  Most  of  the  vegetables  arc  grown  in  small  vegetable  gardens; 
however,  there  are  a  few  large  truck  farms  near  Thessaloniki.  The  produ¬ 
ction  in  many  instances  is  affected  substantially  by  weather  condition, 
especially  in  the  spring.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  influenced  by  such 
factors  as  demand  and  existence  of  surpluses;  e.g„  in  1939  there  was  a 
surplus  of  potatoes  and  the  following  year  there  was  a  considerable  drop 
in  the  area  planted  in  potatoes. 

Tomatoes  and  potatoes  are  the  mo*»  important  vegetable  crops; 
their  combined  annual  production  avenged  160,000  tons  in  the  period 
1936-  1959**.  The  production  of  potatoes  was  encouraged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  launching  an  educational  campaign  and  by  furnishing  the  neces¬ 
sary  seed  to  farmers  through  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  in  1958. 
Research  underway  emphasises  the  improvement  of  quantity  and  quality 
of  tomatoes  for  foreign  and  domestic  consumption. 

Although  the  per  capita  per  year  consumption  of  vegetables  was 
approximately  52  kilograms  in  1959,  it  was  less  than  that  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  region  and  especially  in  the  mountain  villages  **,  Three  reasons 
may  he  died  to  explain  the  presence  of  an  imbalanced  diet  in  the  majority 
of  the  villages:  I)  there  is  Uttle  land  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables; 
2)  the  majority  of  the  farmers  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  balanced  diet; 
and  3)  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  held  in  low  esteem  by  some  villagers, 

la  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  vegetables  in  the  rural  areas 
and  to  increase  the  exports  of  truck  crops  to  Western  Europe,  the  govern- 

31  Ministry  of  Northern  Oreece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Tfceewlonlki,  I960. 

33.  Ibid, 

34.  Ministry  of  Northern  Oreece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Theeeatoniki,  I960. 
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men!  has  undertaken  levers)  remedial  step*.  Agronomists  were  amt  to  the 
United  States  to  receive  specialized  training  in  the  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  or  vegetables.  Tecbical  instruction  is  now  given  to  the  interested 
farmers,  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Geeece  has  made  loans  to  them  to 
purchase  improved  seeds,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  insecticides  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  irrigation  facilities.  The  home  economics  workers  are  seeking  the 
cooperation  of  the  fanners  not  only  to  improve  vegetable-gardening  pra¬ 
ctices  but  alio  to  produce  more  vegetables  for  their  own  use  and  necess¬ 
arily  for  sale.  Several  Improved  practices  are  being  recommended :  I)  better 
seed  beds,  2)  improved  vegetable  seeds,  3)  greater  use  of  organic  and  non  • 
organic  fertilizers,  and  4)  the  expansion  of  non-irrigated  gardens  where 
water  for  irrigation  is  scarce.  The  young  girls  of  the  villages  are  receiving 
inti  ruction  on  the  preservation  of  vegetables  and  fruits**.  Also  the  Ministry 
of  Education  is  encouraging  the  teachers  in  the  rural  villages  to  establish 
school  gardens. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  began  in  1927,  it  really 
started  to  expand  after  I9S0.  In  1956  the  region's  40  hectares  yielded  2,090 
metric  tons  of  strawberries.  Most  of  the  production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Prefecture  of  Fiorina.  Table  29  shows  the  area  and  producing  centers  of 
strawberries  in  Borina.  The  yield  of  strawberries  per  stremma  ranges  from 
640  &  |,2I0  kilograms.  Although  the  production  of  strawberries  amounted 
to  1,600  metric  tons,  it  can  be  increased  provided  that  the  producers  receive 
satisfactory  prices  for  their  crop.  Land  suitable  both  for  irrigation  and  for 
cultivation  of  strawberries  is  found  everywhere  in  the  Prefecture,  especially 
in  the  hilly  areas.  The  area  under  cultivation  could  be  increased  to  5,000 
stremmata  with  minimum  difficulty. 

The  first  successful  shipment  of  f reth  strawberries  to  West  Germany 
and  Austria  was  made  in  1956  under  the  direction  of  AGREX,  export 
organization  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece,  The  token  shipment 
(«i  13  tons)  was  well  received  by  the  consumers,  and  since  then  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  region's  production  has  been  exported  to  Western 
Europe.  In  1958  the  exports  of  fresh  strawberries  to  Western  Europe 
amounted  to  26.4  metric  tons  and  those  of  preserved  strawberries  to  53.3 
tons**.  The  rest  is  consumed  by  the  domestic  market,  especially  by  the 
Athens  and  Thessaloniki  markets.  An  obstacle  to  greater  exports  of  straw¬ 
berries  to  West  Germany  is  the  special  tariff  placed  on  imported  straw- 


35.  Now  in  the  winter  a  peasant  family  can  enjoy  not  only  a  caaaarola  of 
lamb  with  string  Nam  but  also  preserved  Trulls. 

34.  Prefecture  of  Fiorina,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Fiorina,  1959, 
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berries  after  June  10  or  15  of  each  year.  This  manure  was  enacted  by 
Vr'cM  Germany  to  protect  its  own  si  raw  berries  industry.  Also,  the  region 
has  to  compete  with  Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia  for  the  same  market. 
The  latter  two  have  an  added  advantage :  they  are  closer  to  the  market 
than  is  Northern  Greece. 

To  increase  the  exports  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  of 
strawberries,  efforts  are  now  geared  toward  improving  cutting,  packing, 
loading,  and  transport  and  marketing  of  the  product  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  markets.  Provided  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  strawberries 
improve,  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  them  in  the  market  of  Western 
Europe,  The  same  holds  true  for  the  other  agricultural  products. 

The  local  vegetables  canning  industry  can  double  its  output  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  production  and  by  encouraging  the  consumers  to  eat 
more  canned  vegetables.  The  Greek  consumer  prefers  to  eat  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  rather  than  canned.  Also,  tinned  goods  are  very  expensive.  With  the 
exception  of  locally-produced  raw  materials,  the  others  (tin  cans,  paper, 
etc.)  have  to  be  imported.  This  industry  should  be  supported  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  not  only  because  it  would  provide  the  populace  with  year-round 
consumption  of  vegetables,  but  also  because  it  would  create  jobs  in  the 
labor-surplus  agricultural  districts.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  successful  operation  of  a  vegetable  canning  industry  depends  primarily 
on  the  availability  of  good  surpluses  and  not  merely  on  the  residue  from 
market  shipment. 

(Sorghum  Saccharatum) 

Almost  all  of  the  broom-corn  (sorghum)  is  cultivated  in  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Evros  river  in  the  Orestiada  province  of  the  Prefecture  of 
Evros.  Broom-corn  is  the  main  summer  crop  of  the  villages  along  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  there  is  a  ready  market  for  it.  The  most  important  pro¬ 
ducer  is  the  village  of  Net  Vista  **.  Harvesting,  threshing,  and  winnowing 
of  sorghum  occupies  the  entire  family  during  the  month  of  August.  Feeble 
attempts  at  mechanization  have  been  made. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  flood-control  works,  the  area  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  floods  during  the  winter,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
usually  restricted  to  such  summer  crops  as  broom-corn,  maize,  sunflower, 
and  melons.  In  some  years,  however,  floods  oecured  during  the  summer 
growing  season  with  grave  economic  consequences.  It  is  anticipated  that 


37,  Ministry  of  Norths™  Greses,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Thessaloniki,  1939. 
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the  completion  of  the  drainage  and  irrigation  project*  would  lead  to  the 
diversification  of  agriculture;  i.e„  lea*  land  would  be  planted  in  sorghum 
and  more  in  such  crop*  a*  vegetable*,  corn,  and  sugar  beets. 

In  1938  the  production  on  3,000  hectare*  was  estimated  at  S,9SS 
metric  ton*  of  panicles  and  seeds  (see  Table  30).  A  small  portion  of  the 
production  is  exported  abroad,  especially  to  Italy.  The  sorghum  seeds  are 
shipped  to  the  local  oilseeds  processing-plants. 

Uihtr  Crttp* 

Sesame  is  grown  in  alt  prefectures  except  in  Fiorina  and  Kastoria. 
Because  of  low  yields  and  a  limited  market,  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  its  production  has  been  declining  since  193$  (see  Table  20).  In  (931 
the  production  on  20,600  hectares  was  estimated  at  3,000  metric  tons  of 
sesame  (see  Table  30).  The  important  producers  of  this  crop  ate  the  pre¬ 
fectures  of  Senes,  Evros,  Rodopi,  and  Khalkidiki.  A  small  portion  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  The  production  of  the  other 
crops-  sunflower,  flax,  and  paprika  is  insignificant. 

ArbimcuUure 

The  edaphtc  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  regions  favor  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  such  as  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  cher¬ 
ries,  and  pears**.  However,  the  systematic  cultivation  of  trees  is  a  recent 
development  and  gained  momentum  after  19S0.  Prior  to  the  war,  the 
Trait -growing  industry  was  underdeveloped.  Tree  fruits  arc  grown  in  all 
prefectures,  but  the  most  important  producers  of  fruits  are  the  prefectu¬ 
res  of  Pella  and  Emathia  (see  Table  31).  The  production  of  both  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  on  approximately  31,890  hectares  amounted  to  96,000  metric 
tons  in  1936.  This  represented  approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
Greek  production  of  fruits.  In  1936  the  grots  value  was  estimated  at 
327,000.000  drachmas  and  this  was  29.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
Greek  fruit  production.  Its  relative  contribution  to  the  total  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  Northern  Greece  was  4.9  per  cent  in  1936**. 

The  most  important  fruits  are  apples  and  peaches.  The  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  is  the  Verm  Ion  area  (Edessa  •  Skydra  -  Naouta  -  Vena)  in  the  prefe¬ 
ctures  of  Emathia  and  Pella  (see  Figure  31).  Many  factors  are  responsible 
for  the  expansion  of  apple  and  peach  cultivation;  I)  availability  of  water  for 


M.  The  climate  Is  umuilabte  for  the  cultivation  of  cttrui  •  ftuiu. 
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irrigaiion,  2)  absence  of  vary  cold  wind#  in  the  winter  and  hot  windt  in  the 
rummer,  3)  dear  and  dry  air  in  the  summer,  4)  abundant  sunshine,  3)  fer¬ 
tile  and  deep  soil,  6)  an  early  start,  7)  presence  of  an  energetic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  rural  population,  8)  accessibility  to  the  market,  9)  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  transportation,  and  10)  tovemment  support  and  assistance.  When  the 
peasants  early  in  1950  discovered  that  fruit-growing  was  more  lucrative 
than  wheat -growing,  they  shifted  to  the  production  of  fruiti'*.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  apple  and  peach  trees  were  planted,  the  majority  of  which  are 
not  more  than  ten  years  old. 

The  orchards  are  mostly  small  (lets  than  four  atremmata)  and  nume¬ 
rous.  The  average  number  of  apple  trees  per  stremma  is  thirty -two*1.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  orchards  are  irrigated  every  IS  or  20  days.  There  tre  sy¬ 
stematic  orchards  in  all  the  prefectures.  The  important  varieties  of  apple 
trees  grown  are  Belfort  and  Starking-  Delicious.  Those  of  peach  trees  are 
Alberta  and  Condom.  Since  I9S6,  the  Belfort  apple  trees  have  been  yiel¬ 
ding  ground  to  other  varieties  such  at  Starking  -  Delicious  *\  The  peach  or¬ 
chard  to  *  are  now  planting  early  maturing  varieties.  The  majority  of  the 
peach  trees  are  of  the  late  -  maturing  species.  Since  the  crop  is  picked  in 
the  middle  of  August,  the  region  cannot  suocesifuly  compete  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  the  market  of  West  Germany  and  Austria.  The  peach -crop  of 
Yugoslavia  matures  about  the  same  period  and  she  is  closer  to  the  market. 

The  average  farmer  in  the  Veimion  fruit-growing  area  usually  devo¬ 
te*  thirty  per  cent  of  his  land  to  fruit  production.  The  possibility  is  that 
be  would  devote  more  land  to  it  ns  soon  as  the  exports  of  fresh  fruit  in¬ 
crease.  Table  32  shows  the  amount  of  land  which  n  small  fanner  assigned 
to  the  production  of  different  agricultural  crops  before  and  after  the  war. 

The  production  of  fruits  has  been  increasing  steadily  due  mainly  to 
two  factors;  ()  new  trees  reaching  fruit -bearing  stale,  and  2)  the  increa- 


40  Some  of  th«  farmers  became  orcharduu  quite  by  accident.  There  it  a 
story  about  a  wheat  farmer  who  planted  a  few  apple  trees  on  bis  land  because  be 
wented  to  eat  Ms  own  apples,  During  tbs  Guerrilla  War  he  wus  forced  to  leave 
the  area.  After  the  lapee  of  three  years,  he  rstumsd  to  his  farm.  By  now  tha 
tress  had  raaehad  their  fruit -bearing  stage,  and  he  made  more  money  from  the 
sale  of  fruit  to  the  market  than  he  did  in  all  the  previous  IS  years  from  the  sale 
of  wheat.  The  news  of  hit  success  spread  to  all  ’corners*'  of  the  area.  As  a  result, 
the  wheat  farmer*  became  frail  sroerert. 

41.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Thessaloniki,  I960. 

42-  In  the  Nauts  araa  SJ%  of  the  planted  apple  tree*  ware  Belfort;  30%, 
Starting  -  Delicious;  and  IJ%  of  the  planted  trees  were  Jonathan,  Du  Commerce, 
Cartel  and  Stack  Deri*.  Slaty  per  cent  of  the  peach  trees  planted  were  Alberta;  10%, 
Red  Bird  Cling;  and  10%,  Hale. 
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ting  yield*  per  tie*.  The  grower*  have  gladly  accepted  the  recommenda¬ 
tion*  of  the  agronomist*  concerning  pruning,  fertilisation,  irrigation,  di¬ 
sease  control,  and  (ricking  and  packing  of  fruits.  Despite  the  progress  re¬ 
gistered  thus  far  in  the  over- all  improvement  of  arboriculture,  there  is 
still  room  for  further  improvement.  The  pickers  still  need  instruction  in 
and  supervision  of  picking  and  packing  of  fruits,  The  quality  of  fruit  can 
be  improved  by  shifting  the  grading,  tiling,  and  packing  of  fruits  from 
field  to  centralised  packing  centers.  Greater  use  should  he  made  of  me¬ 
chanical  sizers  and  rollers  for  grading. 

The  cost  of  apple  and  peach  production  is  still  rather  high  when 
compared  with  that  of  California  in  the  United  States.  Although  the  cost 
of  production  per  hectare  it  higher  in  California  than  in  Vermion,  the  cost 
of  production  per  kilo  is  less  than  in  Vermion.  Efforts  are  now  geared 
toward  increasing  the  output  per  tree.  Despite  the  high  cost  of  production, 
in  1938  the  gross  profit  from  an  hectare  of  apples  was  estimated  at  1 1,000 
drachmas 

The  ever-increasing  production  of  fruits  (see  Table  33)  is  presenting 
many  problems  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  growers  because  of  the 
fluctuating  demand  for  fruits  by  the  European  market  and  the  lack  of 
sorting,  grading,  and  packing  equipment;  ice-making  plants;  cold  storage 


4).  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Thessaloniki,  I960. 
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plant*:  and  rtf  iterated  cam  or  truck*  for  (ran  (porting  the  frail  to  the 
domestic  and  foreign  market*  •*,  A  limited  frail  canning  and  preaerving 
industry  to  absorb  surplus  frail  it  alio  needed. 

The  expansion  of  the  existing  fruit  canning  and  preaerving  industry 
is  limited  by  the  low  purchasing  power  and  conservative  habits  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  habit  of  buying  factory  preserved  and  canned  fruits  is  not 
widespread  in  Northern  Greece.  The  preservation  of  fruits  in  the  rural 
areas  is  limited  by  the  relatively  high  cost  of  sugar  (co  1 1  drachmas  per 
kilogram  in  1959)  and  scarcity  of  glass  jars.  The  majority  of  the  consumers 
eat  fresh  fruit  only  when  prices  are  prohibitively  low  (dumping  prices). 
Although  they  usually  rely  on  staples,  there  is  a  discerning  demand  for 
fresh  mid  canned  fruits  the  year  round  by  the  consuming  public  in  the 
urban  centers  of  the  region,  (t  is  anticipated  that  they  may  devote  a  part 
of  their  increased  income  to  this  purpose. 

The  government  considers  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  of 
paramount  importance  and  various  measures  have  been  taken  to  facilitate 
interna)  distribution  and  exports.  Under  the  Five  Year  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Program,  cold  storage  plants  and  other  facilities  would  be  built  in 
the  f ruit-growing  areas'*.  More  refrigerated  cars  would  be  purchased  to 


44.  These  problems  are  due  to  leek  of  ions -range  pfenning  when  the  decision 
wet  made  to  encourage  the  development  of  arboriculture. 

45.  la  the  apple  and  peach  growing  treat,  tcooomiat  are  possible  in  the  joint 
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lessen  the  dependence  of  the  grower*  on  INTERFRIGO,  an  international 
company  which  renu  refrigerated  car*  to  different  countriet  for  their  use. 
It  it  anticipated  that  the  completion  of  these  facilities  will  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  "appk  crisis"  of  1956  when  price*  felt  so  low  that  many 
grower*  refuted  to  pick  their  apple*.  Lack  of  cold  storage  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  in  1959  forced  the  fanner*  to  dump  their  bumper  peach 
crop  into  the  market  with  the  result  that  the  selling  price  of  a  kilo  of 
peaches  was  less  than  the  cost  of  production**.  It  was  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  kilo  of  peaches  for  about  I.S  drachmas  (ru  3  cents)  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  Thetsakmiki.  Agronomists  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States, 
Italy,  France,  and  Israel  to  study  the  production  and  marketing  of  fruits. 
The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  is  granting  loans  to  the  growers  to  carry 
out  their  orchard  -  improvement  program.  The  agronomists  at  the  Arbori¬ 
culture  Station  of  Naousa  are  experimenting  with  new  varieties  of  fruits 
trees In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  areas  the  government  encourages  the 
farmers  to  plant  the  marginal  land  in  walnut,  hazelnut,  and  almond  trees 
to  meet  the  local  and  foreign  demand  for  these  fruit*.  The  decision  permit¬ 
ting  the  cooperatives  to  market  the  fruits  directly  without  being  required 
to  go  through  middlemen  has  almost  eliminated  the  latter.  However,  it  is 
too  difficult  to  tell  how  much  or  the  saved  turned -over  charges,  if  any, 
will  benefit  the  consumer,  or  the  grower,  or  ihc  remaining  middlemen. 
Also,  assistance  was  extended  to  the  farmers  by  private  organizations  In 
1956  the  Greek  Productivity  Center  in  Athens  granted  a  loan  of  250,000 
drachmas  to  the  orchardists  of  Naousa  for  the  establishment  of  a  produ¬ 


ce  of  facilities  sines  no  overlapping  of  shipping  seasons  occur*.  Mo* ever,  there  i* 
overlapping  of  the  grape  and  peach  picking  period* 

4b.  Prior  to  !9M  there  was  no  problem  of  fruit  disposal  and  the  price*  received 
by  the  aro*«r*  *ere  very  good.  The  price*  started  to  decline  after  luSb  because 
»(  over-production  of  fruit*.  A*  a  reiult,  the  farmers  are  dissatisfied.  The  majority 
of  them  still  **nt  to  sett  their  entire  production  as  they  did  before  195*.  The  best 
*ay  for  them  to  increase  their  income  *ith  smaller  sales  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
produ  ;tiort  of  hish  quality  fruit.  Since  the  number  of  producers  has  increased,  the 
individual  orchard*!  should  be  more  than  satisfied  if  he  disperses  of  only  tv«v- thirds 
of  his  fruit  production. 

47.  The  Arboriculture  Station  of  Nauta,  which  covers  about  19  hectares,  was 
established  in  1954,  Its  main  objective  fc  to  improve  the  tree-fruit*  culture  of  Greece 
For  this  purpose,  improved  varieties  of  fruit  (fee*  have  been  imported  from  Italy, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  More  trees  Have  been  imported  from  Italy,  for 
she  poataaaes  ecological  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Greece.  One-hundred  and  ni¬ 
nety-two  varieties  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  Station. 
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tty.  XI.  Ilrfrtytmlur  Irnckt  nr*  wmf  f>y  th*  fruit  <ir,ar*r* 
In  th>ii  thnr  rrejt  lu  the  market. 
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ctivtty  turner  consisting  of  two  plants  -  one  for  sorting  and  packing  fruit 
and  the  other  for  ref rigmtion  and  preparation  for  export 

The  exports  of  fruits  to  Western  Europe  have  been  increasing  steadily 
since  1956  (See  TaMe  94),  in  (957  peaches  were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  first  time.  Also,  peaches  were  shipped  to  West  Germany 
by  refrigerated  trucks.  The  use  of  trucks  has  somewhat  lessened  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  growers  and  exporters  on  refrigerated  cart. 

it  is  anticipated  that  more  freeh  fruits  will  be  exported  to  Western 
Europe  now  that  Greece  is  a  member  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  consuming  public  will  not  pur¬ 
chase  Greek  products  if  they  are  below  those  of  other  countries  in  qua¬ 
lity.  In  the  Europe  Common  Market  Greece  will  have  to  compete  with 
countries  that  are  far  more  advanced  in  marketing  practices  than  she**.  It 
is  pleasant,  however,  to  note  that  the  fruit-growers  of  Northern  Greece 
are  gradually  appreciating  the  importance  of  quality,  grading,  exact  sizing, 
firm  packing,  and  uniform  attractive  shipping  containers  for  the  export 
market**.  The  quality  of  exportable  fruits  has  improved  tremendously 
since  1956.  Government  agronomists  are  now  directing  and  supervising  the 
sorting  and  packing  of  f rubs.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  exporter  to 
"get  by**  with  poor  quality  of  fruits. 

Besides  the  shortage  of  refrigerated  cars  and  trucks,  the  exports  of 
fruits  to  Europe  arc  affected  by  such  factors  as  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
industry  there,  and  competition  from  Italy.  In  1957  there  was  a  very  poor 
epple  crop  in  West  Germany,  and  the  exports  of  apples  to  it  amounted  to 
19,000  metric  tons.  In  the  following  year  the  exports  of  apples  were  smal¬ 
ler  because  of  a  good  apple  crop  in  West  Germany.  Italy  is  the  region's 
formidable  competitor  in  the  market  of  Western  Europe  because  of  her 
close  proximity  to  it  *1.  The  distance  from  Naousa  to  Munich,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  is  approximately  1 ,400  kilometers,  but  it  is  only  400  kilometers  from 
Italy’s  fruit-growing  areas  in  the  Po  river  valley.  Also,  the  Greek  fruits 
have  to  pas*  through  Communist  Yugoslavia  on  their  way  to  the  market. 


44.  Greek  Productivity  Center,  Athens.  I960. 

49.  A  Greek  marketing  specialist  has  been  attached  to  the  Constitute  bi  Munich 
not  only  to  find  new  markets  for  Greek  products  but  stao  to  direct  and  supervise 
their  disposal  in  West  Germany. 

50.  The  production  and  marketing  of  fruits  is  a  new  experience  for  them. 

51.  The  tovemment  and  the  growers  are  convinced  that  Greek  fruits  are  of 
superior  quality  and  because  of  their  superiority  will  be  able  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  Italian  fruits.  1  personally  ate  both  Greek  and  Italian  peaches  and  found 
the  Greek  peaches  more  tasty. 


at 

It  Is  conceivable  that  Yugoslavia  can  exact  economic  and  political  con* 
cessions  from  Greece  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  Greek  goods,  especially 
perishable  agricultural  crops,  to  the  European  market.  For  example,  inade¬ 
quate  servicing  of  the  Greek  ref rigerated  cars  enroute  to  Western  Europe 
may  result  in  some  spoilage  of  the  cargo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fresh 
fruits  industry  of  Northern  Greece,  especially  peaches,  largely  depends  on 
the  continuation  of  friendly  economic  and  political  relations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  This  alio  holds  true  for  the  other  exportable  product*  of  the  region. 

The  farmed  of  Northern  Greece  are  confident  that  tree-cultivation 
will  become  one  of  the  most  lucrative  types  of  land  use  once  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  problems  of  fruit  production  and  marketing  are  mastered, 

YiUtidlum 

The  cultivation  of  both  table  and  wine  grapes  occupies  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  Northern  Greece  (see  Table  15).  In  1959  it 
represented  approximately  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total  vineyards  in  Greece. 
The  production  on  30.S00  hectares  amounted  to  92,150  metric  tons  in  1959. 
The  production  of  raisins  is  insignificant*1. 

There  are  vineyards  throughout  the  region,  hut  the  most  important 
concentrations  are  in  the  prefectures  of  Thessaloniki,  Ktlkis,  Koxani,  and 
Senes  (see  Table  35),  Most  of  the  table-grapes  are  grown  in  Thessalo¬ 
niki,  Koxani,  and  Rodopi,  hut  Thessaloniki  contributes  more  ihan  one  - 
third  to  the  region's  total  table-grapes  production,  which  on  7,860  he¬ 
ctares  amounted  to  44,300  metric  tons  in  1959.  In  Thessaloniki  the  uhle- 
grapes  are  grown  in  the  Persia- Triads -Epanomi  agricultural  triangle  di¬ 
rectly  south  of  the  city  of  Thessaloniki.  Roxaki,  one  of  the  most  popular 
grapes  locally  and  abroad,  is  cultivated  extensively.  This  variety  it  also 
grown  on  trellises.  It  hat  been  found  that  trellising  usually  doubles  pro¬ 
duction  of  high  quality  grapes.  The  production  of  "must"  is  concentrated 
in  the  prefectures  of  Koxani,  Senres,  Khaikidiki,  Kilkis,  and  Thessaloniki. 
More  than  one  third  of  the  annual  production  of  wine-grapes  comes  from 
the  prefectures  of  Koxani  and  Serres.  In  1959  the  vines  on  23,240  hectares 
yielded  47,690  metric  tons  of  grapes**. 

The  average  production  of  grapes  per  hectare  it  lets  than  the  natio¬ 
nal  averaga**,  largely  because  of  improper  selection  of  phylloxera-resistant 

52.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Thwutomki,  1900. 
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54.  The  mOomI  averts*  product ioc.  of  grapes  per  hectares  war  3,000  kilo¬ 
grams  la  1951. 


American  vines,  unfavorable  weather  conditions  (hail,  frost),  and  lack  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  grape-grower*  in  the  production  of  grapes 
and  wine. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
grapes.  The  agronomists  are  instructing  the  growers  on  irrigation,  fcrts- 
luation,  dusting,  spraying,  ringing,  and  thinning  of  vines.  Research  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  vineyard  nurseries  of  Thessaloniki,  Naousa,  and  Komotini 
to  improve  the  native  stock  by  grafting  it  with  better  varieties  and  to  study 
the  adaptation  of  French  and  American  phylloxera-resistant  vines  to  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  soil.  Phylloxera  has  been  in  the  region  since  1908.  The 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  is  granting  loans  to  the  growers  to  replace 
(heir  phylloxera  infested  vines  with  phylloxera-resistant  stock. 

The  viticulture-improvement  program  under  the  Five-Year  Economic 
Development  Program  has  these  four  objectives;  I)  the  improvement  of 
wine-making,  2)  the  introduction  of  early-maturing  varieties  of  vines**, 
.1)  the  establishment  of  cooperative  wineries**,  and  4)  the  establishment  of 
more  grape-vine  nurseries. 

The  export  of  table-grapes  to  Western  Europe  and  especially,1  to  West 
Germany  has  been  steadily  rising  since  1950  (see  Table  34).  The  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperatives  are  exerting  greater  efforts  to  increase  the  export  of 
grapes  to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  However,  the  shipment  of  increased 
quantities  of  grapes  to  the  Western  European  market  would  depend  on  the 
availability  of  cold  cars  during  the  harvesting  season.  There  is  usually  a 
scarcity  of  refrigerated  cars  or  trucks  because  of  the  overlapping  of  the 
peach  and  grape  picking  season*.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  vine¬ 
yards  improvement  program  is  completed,  grapes  will  become  an  important 
cash  crop. 

Oiiie  Culture 

The  olive  groves,  like  the  vineyards,  occupy  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  in  Northern  Greece  (see  Table  15).  The  cultivation  of  olive 
trees  is  restricted  to  the  areas  where  the  cdaphic  and  climatic  conditions 
permit  their  growth  (see  Figure  31).  The  important  producer  of  edible 
olives  and  olive  oil  is  the  prefecture  of  Khalkidiki.  Here  the  olive  groves 
are  situated  in  the  narrow  plain  and  in  the  peninsulas  of  Cassandra  and 

55.  However,  this  may  prove  to  be  a  difficult  task,  since  Northern  Greece 
ha*  a  climate  that  i*  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  late-ripening  vine*. 

54.  Four  wineries  are  contemplated  for  the  region-Amyntcon,  Thessaloniki, 
Nigrita  or  Serrcs  and  Soufll. 
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Siihoni*  south  of  mountain  Holomon,  which  protect*  them  from  the  cold 
wind*  in  the  winter.  Alio,  the  se*  breeze*  ameliorate  the  hi|h  summer 
temperature*  which  characterize  the  interior  plains.  Another  producer  is 
the  island  of  Thassos,  south  or  Kavalu,  A  small  proportion  of  the  olive 
trees  is  grown  in  terraced  hillsides.  In  the  prefectures  of  Rodopi  and  Evros 
the  olive  grove*  are  west  of  the  city  of  Alezandroupolis  and  along  the 
seaward  slopes  of  mountain  Ismaros.  Table  36  shows  the  number  of  trees 
■nd  producing  centers  in  the  region  in  the  year  1938. 

On  the  plains,  especially  in  Khatkidiki,  the  practice  of  intercropping 
the  olive  groves  with  cereals  is  certainly  responsible  for  the  low  production 
during  rather  dry  year*.  Cereals  also  extract  nitrogen  from  an  already  ni¬ 
trogen  deficient  soil.  It  hat  been  recommended  that  replacing  wheat  with 
leguminous  hay  more  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  grower.  It  would  not 
only  replenish  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  would  also  provide  him  with  a 
nutritious  forage  crop.  In  1956  the  olive  trees  on  19,100  hectare*  yielded 
4,500  metric  tons  of  olive  oil  and  2,926  tons  of  edible  olives M.  However, 
since  the  production  does  not  meet  the  regional  demand  for  oil,  oils  and 
fats  are  imported  into  the  region. 

The  olive  groves  have  been  neglected  in  the  past;  only  recently  have 
the  growers  berm  attempting  to  use  the  tree-improvement  cultivation 
method*  which  the  growers  of  fresh  fruits  (apples  and  peaches)  have  used 
successfully.  Research  continues  on  the  problem  of  the  Daccuss  fly.  In 
some  years  this  fly  is  responsible  for  losses  as  high  as  1 5  per  cent  of  ihe 
total  crop.  Also,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  consolidate  the  scattered  olive- 
tree  holdings  of  farmers'*. 

5?.  In  (959  ihc  number  of  olive  trees  was  estimated  at  2,115,000- 

S8,  In  the  island  of  Thassos  the  consolidation  of  the  olive-tree  bolding*  has 
already  started  The  first  villagers  to  consolidate  iheir  tree-holdings  were  those  of 
Prlnos,  Prior  to  consoUdaikm,  the  Individual  ir«c-hoklln*s  were  scattered  in  all  dir¬ 
ections  from  ihe  village,  and  Ihe  farmer  had  to  walk  *t*,n  distances  to  lake 
cars  of  them,  The  olive  trees  were  Improperly  cared  for  and  cultivated.  Now  ihe 
irnwer  devote*  more  time  to  his  large  or  small  olive  arose,  and  ihe  yield  of  olives 
per  tree  has  Increased. 

The  concept  of  land  ownership  was  lost  some  time  far  back  in  the  hitlory 
of  the  Island,  and  Its  place  was  taken  hy  that  of  trec-holdln«s  or  iree-ownerthip. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  was  lhtnkin«  in  teims  of  number  of  trees  rather  than 
In  terms  of  number  of  tlremmaia.  This  concept  was  perpetuated  by  the  proverb 
that  "the  vineyards  should  be  In  one  place  and  ihe  olive  trees  everywhere ",  The 
farmer  fell  that  If  his  olive  trees  were  not  in  one  place,  the  possibility  of  losing 
his  entire  olive-crop  because  of  abnormal  weather  conditions  was  almost  impossible. 

The  villagers  of  Kalliharl,  Agios  Georglos,  and  Sotrr  have  asked  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  to  help  them  consolidate  their  respective  ollve-iree  holdings. 
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Hie  pretence  of  fertile  toil  and  favorable  climatic  condition*  offers 
greater  potentialities  in  cotton  production  as  more  irrigated  land  becomes 
available.  Tfee  cultivation  of  cotton  has  also  been  aided  by  the  government 
and  private  individuals.  The  area  planted  in  cotton  was  63,430  hectares  in 
1939  as  compared  with  23,936  in  1939  and  33,898  in  1930  (see  Table  37). 
This  represented  3  per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  cultivation  in  Northern 
Greece  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  land  in  Greece.  Production  has 
also  been  increasing  steadily  except  in  1958  when  lack  of  rainfall  almost 
ruined  the  crop.  In  1936  prolonged  rainfall  in  the  fall  prevented  the  pick¬ 
ing  of  large  quantities  of  cotton.  The  production  or  cotton  increased  from 
15,000  metric  tons  in  1938  to  94,000  tons  in  1959  (see  Table  23).  Next 
to  rice,  the  gross  value  per  hectare  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  indus¬ 
trial  crop.  It  usually  averages  about  14,000  drachmas**. 

The  chief  cotton  growing  areas  are  the  prefectures  of  Thessaloniki, 
Pella,  Emathia,  and  Serres  (see  Figure  36).  In  1958  their  share  of  the 
total  cotton  production  of  the  region  was  approximately  81  per  cent**. 
The  leading  cultivation  centers  are  Alexandria,  Veria,  Epanomi,  and  Gia- 
nitsa  (see  Table  39).  Although  one  half  of  the  cotton  is  planted  in  rain-fed 
land,  the  area  in  irrigated  cotton  it  increasing  steadily,  and  more  land 
would  be  devoted  to  it  following  the  completion  of  the  irrigated  networks. 
There  was  an  increase  from  27,225  stremmata  to  352,300  stremmata 
between  1938  and  1959.  This  represented  an  increase  of  1.194  per  cent 
over  1938.  That  of  non-irrigated  cotton  was  only  30.84  per  cent. 

To  assist  the  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  cotton,  the  government  has  been  providing  them  with  grantt- 
in-aid.  In  the  year  1960  -  61  every  cotton  cultivator  was  granted  80  drach¬ 
mas  per  irrigated  and  30  drachmas  per  non  -  irrigated  stremma  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  subsidy,  however,  was  limited  to  15  stremmata  or  1,3  hecta¬ 
res  per  farmer.  This  measure  is  one  of  many  intended  to  encourage  the 
farmers  to  diversify  their  agricultulai  production,  i.c.,  to  cultivate  more  lu¬ 
crative  crops  in  place  of  the  traditional  wheat  cultivation.  Approximately 
60,000,000  out  of  100,000,000  drachma*  that  were  allocated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  I960  were  spent  in  Northern  Greece,  and  tbit  outlay  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  the  considerable  importance  attached  by  the  government  to  cotton 
culture  The  government  also  encourages  the  cultivation  of  cotton  because  it 

59.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Afrkullure,  Thessaloniki,  I960. 
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61.  Ministry  of  Afrkullure.  Athens,  I960. 
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it  •  labor  •  fiber  crop  and,  neat  10  tobacco,  an  important  earner  of  income. 
Tbit  it  important  in  an  area  where  the  average  size  of  landholdings  it  leu 
than  2.5  hectares  and  where  there  it  a  chronic  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment  problem.  In  other  words,  cotton  cultivation  would  enable  the 
fanner  to  employ  fully  the  members  of  his  family.  Table  40  compares  the 
number  of  workdays  required  to  cultivate  and  harvest  a  stremma  of 
wheat  and  cotton  and  the  gross  value  of  each  crop  per  stremma.  A  close 
perusal  of  the  table  reveals  that,  under  the  present  agricultural  economic 
conditions,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  more  advantageous  than  that  of 
wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  planted 
in  cotton  would  not  only  increase  the  number  of  work  days,  but  would 
also  provide  the  farmers  with  more  income  than  would  a  similar  increase 
in  wheat  area. 

The  Hellenic  Colton  Organisation  and  the  Hellenic  Cotton  Research 
Institute  played  a  major  role  in  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry.  The 
former  was  established  in  1931  10  improve  the  production  and  marketing 
of  cotton.  The  Organisation,  which  consists  of  12  representatives  from  the 
government,  farmers,  and  manufacturers,  is  a  quasi  -  governmental  agency 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  same  year  to  undertake  research  on  cotton  production,  lu 
main  experimental  farm  is  al  Sindos,  about  IS  kilometers  northwest  of 
Thessaloniki.  There  are  also  two  small  demonstration  farms— one  in  Veria 
and  the  other  in  Serres.  Research  has  been  carried  on  in  seed  propagation, 


/■••I.  .17.  Tht  farm  pf  the  Cuttun  IntMui*  tU  Smdo*. 
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fig.  .19,  A  tollon  gaining  mill  in  Ttmmhntki, 
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•election  of  foreign  and  domestic  strains  ben  adapted  to  tbc  region,  cot¬ 
ton  breeding,  insect  control,  weed  control  and  control  of  plant  diseases.  It 
has  alio  studied  methods  of  soil  cultivation,  planting,  hoeing,  thinning, 
hilling,  Pert  titration,  rotation,  and  irrigation  **,  The  research  findings  of 
the  institute  have  been  successfully  translated  into  readily  understandable 
terms  for  the  fanners  hy  the  extension  agronomist.  The  staff,  though 
undermanned,  has  been  able  to  direct  and  operate  an  effective,  up-to-date 
experimental  station. 

Although  the  region  has  been  exporting  ginned  cotton  since  1952, 
its  position  as  an  imponani  cotton-growing  area  will  depend  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  processes  in  the  foreign  market.  For  example,  in  1956  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  to  France  and  Italy  increased  because  of  the  abnormal 


62.  Ttve  20  and  I  OR  cotton  varieties  were  developed  by  the  Cotton  Institute 
of  Greece,  Acak  4  -  42  and  Coker  100  Wltl,  upland  type,  were  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  an  early  maturing  strain  of  cotton. 
This  would  enable  the  farmer  to  practice  double-cropping;  I  e„  he  would  sow  ■  winter 
bay  crop  immediately  after  the  cotton  is  picked. 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  now  using  planters  to  sow  the  crop.  Al¬ 
though  experiments  at  the  farm  of  the  Hellenic  Cotton  Institute  in  Sindot  have 
shown  that  rotation  has  not  ted  to  an  increase  in  yield  as  compared  with  continuous 
cotton-growing,  rotation  is  recommended  in  order  to  lessen  the  farmer's  dependence 
on  a  single  crop. 


politic*!  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  particularly  in  Egypt.  However,  lack 
of  arable  land  and  capital  may  prevent  the  region  from  becoming  a  residue 
producer  of  cotton.  Table  44  shows  the  exports  of  ginned  cotton  from 
Northern  Greece  to  its  customers  in  the  years  1956  and  1957,  It  appears 
that  the  most  important  outlet  for  its  cotton  crop  continues  to  be  Western 
Europe.  The  leading  customers  are  France  and  Italy.  Among  the  com¬ 
munist  countries,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  are  the  leading  im¬ 
porters,  In  1956,  26.7  per  cent  of  the  cotton  exports  were  shipped  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  In  1957  it  was  41,4  per  cent  or  the  total  cotton  ex¬ 
ports.  The  region's  share  of  the  total  Creek  cotton  exports  was  estimated 
at  60  per  cent  in  1951. 

The  government  already  has  a  praiseworthy  program  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  cotton  cultivation.  The  possibility  is  that  cotton 
may  well  become  an  even  more  valuable  asset  and  contribute  more  to 
Northern  Greece's  income  than  any  other  cultivated  crop. 

Tubatw 

The  cultivation  and  production  of  tobacco  continues  to  be  the  main 
agricultural  activity  in  many  sections  of  the  region,  especially  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  prefectures  of  Kavula,  Xanthi*',  Drama,  Senes,  Kazan!  and 
Pieria.  Tobacco  is  not  only  the  region's  major  economic  crop,  but  also 
Greece's  major  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  At  a  matter  of  fact.  Northern 
Greece  is  the  major  producer  of  tobacco  in  Greece  (see  Table  42).  Despite 
the  lessening  demand  for  classical  tobacco,  the  number  of  villages  engaged 
in  tobacco  culture,  the  number  of  tobacco  growers,  area  under  cultivation, 
and  production  of  tobacco  have  increased  since  1939.  Figure  42  shows  the 
principal  varieties  of  tobacco  leaf  grown  in  Northern  Greece  **.  They  tie : 

I.  BASMA  (Although  this  variety  is  grown  throughout  the 
region,  the  cultivation  is  concentrated  in  Thrace,  Eastern  and  Western 
Macedonia.  The  best  quality  of  Basma  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 


61.  The  prefecture  of  Xanthi  produces  th«  best  classical  tobacco  in  tha  world. 
The  tobacco  leave*  of  from  Yiekae,  SouyMeti,  and  Ttempeii*  bava  woo world  fame 
for  tbe  prefecture. 

la  195?  tbe  government  extended  the  privilege  of  growing  tobacco  to  farmers 
in  the  viNeges  within  a  sooe  of  30  kilometers  from  the  frontier.  This  was  done  to 
provide  them  with  a  emit  crop.  The  allotment  was  four  ttremmnte. 

64.  The  varieties  have  acquired  their  name*  from  their  color,  shape  of  plant 
and  leave*,  the  name  of  the  region  or  village  where  they  were  originally  cultivated, 
or  from  the  specifics  which  they  present  in  smoking. 


Xanthi,  Komotini,  Chryaoopolis,  M adutlt,  Kyrghia,  Nigriu,  and 
Pravi.  The  leave*  are  thin,  soft,  golden-yellow,  and  have  a  fine 
and  refrething  taate). 

2,  SAMSOUN  (The  main  producer  of  Samaoun  or  Katerini 
is  the  prefecture  of  Pieria  in  Western  Macedonia.  This  tobacco 
variety  was  introduced  into  the  region  in  1922  by  the  refugees 
from  the  Samaoun  district  in  Turkey.  The  leaves  are  soft  and  have 
a  delicate  aroma  and  pleasant  taste), 

3.  BACH  I  BAOLI  (The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  not  as 
extensive  as  that  of  Basma,  it  it  mainly  grown  in  the  Prosotsani 
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district  of  Drama.  The  leaves  are  of  thick  texture,  porous,  and 
have  high  cigarette  yield.  For  these  reasons  it  makes  an  ideal  filler). 

4.  SMYRNA  (This  variety  was  also  introduced  into  the  region 
from  Turkey  by  the  refugees  and  it  grown  in  Western  Macedonia, 
especially  in  Kozani  prefecture.  The  leaves  have  mild  taste  and 
are  low  in  nicotine)'*. 

5.  KABA  KOULAK  (This  variety  is  grown  mainly  in  the  Sin- 
tiki  and  Almopia  province  of  Serrvs  and  Pella  respectively.  The 
leaves  are  thin,  tight  in  color,  mild  in  flavor,  and  have  a  high  si- 
garettc  yield.  Like  Bachi  Bagli,  it  is  a  good  filler). 

6.  TREBEZONDE  (This  variety  is  mainly  grown  in  the  Pconia 
province  of  It  ilk  U.  It  is  low  grade  tobacco.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  have  no  aroma  and  taste). 


45.  This  variety  it  also  known  as  the  Myrodata  type  Smyrna, 
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Table  43  show*  the  share  of  each  variety  in  the  total  tobacco  production 
in  Northern  Greece. 

Tobacco  i«  more  labor-intensive  than  any  other  agricultural  crop 
grown  In  the  region  and  engaget  the  entire  family.  The  relative  contribu¬ 
tion  of  work  in  the  total  com  of  production  per  itremma  was  hi  per  cent 
in  1934.  That  of  cotton,  another  iahor-intenaive  crop,  wu  42  per  cent 
(aee  Table  44).  All  hands,  except  young  children,  take  part  in  bed  seed 
preparation,  sowing,  transplanting,  harvesting,  and  manipulation.  Manipu-  I 

lation  includes  drying,  sorting,  fermenting,  and  baling.  Tbc  blending  is  j 

dons  at  the  tobacco  manipulation  plants.  The  average  plot  of  land  is  less  « 

than  4  ctremmata  and  is  usually  over-fragmented,  The  tobacco  farms  are 
small  because  when  the  land  was  allocated  to  the  Asia  Minor  refugees  { 

in  1922,  the  income  from  a  five-stremma  tobacco  farm  was  sufficient  to 
support  raiber  comfortably  a  five-member  peasant  family.  However,  today 
the  same  farm  cannot  support  the  family  because  of  declining  tobacco  ! 

prices  and  limited  exports11*.  As  a  result  of  this  trend,  the  economic  pro-  j 

ductivity  of  the  villages  in  the  classical  tobacco  growing  areas  has  been  j 

steadily  declining.  ; 

Many  tobacco  villages  are  now  islands  of  economic  stagnation.  The 
soil  in  the  tobacco  growing  areas,  especially  in  tbe  foothills,  is  thin, 
sandy-clay,  and  low  in  fertility;  but  if  this  soil  is  to  be  planted  in  any 
crop,  certainly  tbe  most  profitable  one  is  tobacco.  An  hectare  will  return  ! 

to  the  grower  approximately  1 3,000  drachmas  if  planted  in  tobacco  but 
only  2,300  drachmas  if  planted  in  wheat.  Since  the  prices  paid  for  both 
superior  and  inferior  quality  of  tobacco  do  not  differ  very  much,  the 
tobacco  growers  are  now  planting  tobacco  in  the  more  productive  farms 
for  higher  yields;  consequently  many  of  the  less  productive  tobacco  farms 
have  been  abandoned. 

Table  43  shows  the  amount  of  land  planted  in  tobacco,  and  other 
data,  by  prefectures  and  districts  in  the  year  1959,  Prefectures  with  more 

66.  "...it  now  take*  more  ok»«  (I  oka  2,131  I  bn.)  to  purchase  the  Hems  that 
it  was  possible  to  buy  with  one  oka  in  19)9.  In  19)9,  one  tobecco  grower  could 
have  bought  the  following  items  with  I  oka  of  tobecco  or  200  drachmes;  1  oka  of 
sugar,  t  oka  of  olive  oil,  I  oka  of  coffee,  I  oka  of  rice,  and  I  oka  of  soap— or 
one  peir  of  shoes.  Today  with  f  oka  of  tobacco  or  SO  drachmas  he  could  buy  the 
following  hems:  I  oka  of  meat,  I  oka  of  olive  oil,  and  I  oka  of  apple*.  If  he  wishes 
to  buy  a  good  suit,  he  needs  the  price  equivalent  of  3$  okas  of  tobacco.  In  19)9, 

It  teas  only  6  okas.  Although  the  prices  used  to  determine  what  the  growers  could 
have  purchased  beck  in  19)9  may  not  be  precisely  accurate,  the  point  remains  deer 
that  the  tobecco  grower  was  better  off  before  the  war  than  he  ie  now.  He  is  going 
through  the  ill  consequences  of  monoculture**.  See  Vourat,  op.  «<.,  pp.  39-40, 
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44.  Tebuct*  curing. 
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(baa  60,000  siremmata  in  tobacco  were  Xanthi,  Kavala,  Drama,  Serres,  and 
Pieria,  The  number  of  villages  engaged  in  tobacco  culture  ranged  from  14 
in  Emathia  to  155  in  Koxaai.  in  (be  mountain  and  foothill  sections  of 
tbe  region,  especially  in  Eastern  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  is  the  most  important  economic  activity,  for  tbe  land  is  more 
suitable  to  tbe  production  of  tobacco  than  any  other  economic  crop.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  tobacco  growers,  tobacco  villages,  tobacco 
area,  and  tobacco  production  were  in  the  districts  of  Eastern  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  Tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Asia  Minor  refugees  in  these  districts 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  tbe  heavy  reliance  on  tobncco  as  tbe  mm  source 
of  income. 

Table  46  shows  the  contribution  of  tobacco  to  the  total  gross  value 
of  agricultural  production  by  prefectures  in  Northern  Greece  in  the 
year  1956.  la  that  year  the  value  of  tobacco  production  was  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  production  in  tbe  prefectures  of 
Kavala,  Serres,  Xanthi,  Drama,  aad  Pieria.  In  the  other  prefectures  de¬ 
pendence  on  tobacco  as  a  major  source  of  income  is  less  because  of  either 
agricultural  diversification  or  low  production  of  tobacco  imposed  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  or  by  political  consideraiiont. 

Since  1939  a  noticeable  change  has  taken  place  both  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  production  of  tobacco.  The  area  planted  in  tobacco  in  Central 
and  Western  Macedonia  has  increased  by  I07.S  per  cent  since  1939.  In 
Eastern  Macedonia  and  in  Thrace  the  increase  was  only  11.8  per  cent 
(see  Table  47).  The  regional  production  of  tobacco  also  increased,  but  the 
increase  was  greater  in  Western  and  Eastern  Macedonia.  This  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  lessening  demand  for  Basina  and  Bachi  Bagli  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  other  varieties.  For  example,  the  production  of 
Samsoun  increased  from  3,142  to  9,90!  metric  tons  between  1938/39  and 
1958  (sec  Table  48). 

Besides  that  done  on  the  tobacco  farm,  further  manipulation  takes 
place  in  the  manipulation  plants.  It  involves  soning,  blending,  fermenting, 
and  baling  of  tobacco.  There  are  manipulation  plants  in  the  cities  of  Ka¬ 
vala.  Xanthi,  Komotini,  Serres,  and  Thessaloniki.  Before  the  war,  Kavala 
was  not  only  the  region's  but  the  country's  leading  manipulation  and 
export  tobacco  port.  Today  it  ranks  second  after  Thessaloniki.  Kavala  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  classical  tobacco  of  Eastern  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  Thessaloniki,  of  Western  and  Central  Macedonia.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35,000  workers  are  engaged  in  tobacco  manipulation.  The  tobacco 
exports  of  Thessaloniki  increased  from  16,200  metric  tons  in  1954  to 
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about  28,600  in  I960**.  It  usually  handles  one-third  of  the  export  of 
tobacco  tonnage. 

The  average  yield  per  stremma  in  kilograms  it  not  uniform  throughout 
the  tobacco-growing  areas,  (t  ranges  from  44,2  kilograms  in  Evros  to 
109.3  kilograms  in  Pieria.  This  it  largely  dependent  upon  such  factors  as 
soil  fertility;  angle  of  slope;  favorable  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions; 
disease,  pest,  and  insect  attacks;  and  variety  of  tobacco  grown.  For  example, 
the  Sam  sou  n  plant  yields  more  leaf  than  the  Basma  plant.  Higher  yields 


Ski.  43,  Tkm  jwiNlwt  horn*  in  tinfalitaf,  tea*  bmlt  before 
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are  common  in  Western  Macedonia  and  Central  Macedonia  (see  Table  48). 
The  regional  average  yield  per  stremma  increased  from  69.6  kilograms  in 
1939  to  72.6  kilograms  in  1939,  Also,  the  per  capita  production  varies 
front  prefecture  to  prefecture  depending  on  the  number  of  tobacco  growers 
and  yield.  In  1959  it  ranged  from  128.7  kilograms  in  Evros  to  699.8  ki¬ 
lograms  in  Pieria.  The  regional  per  capita  production  dropped  from  423.0 
kilograms  to  387.3  kilograms  between  1939  and  1939,  The  decline  was 
not  due  to  a  drop  in  production  but  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tobacco  growers  (see  Table  49). 

Since  1930  there  has  been  a  shifting  of  tobacco  manipulation  east¬ 
ward  to  Thessaloniki.  Two  reasons  may  be  cited  to  explain  this  trend :  I) 


67.  National  Tobacco  Board,  Aibaoi,  I960. 
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(he  increasing  production  of  (obncco  leaf  in  Eastern  and  Central  Macedonia, 
and  2)  the  introduction  of  automation  in  the  manipulation  plants".  Mech¬ 
anical  manipulation  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  for 
the  biggest  item  of  capons*  is  hand  manipulation.  Although  it  has  led  to 
the  production  of  a  more  standardised  product,  which  is  also  free  of  dust 
and  sand,  mechanical  manipulation  created  an  unemployment  problem. 
In  I960  there  were  5,000  unemployed  tobacco  manipulation  workers  in 
the  city  of  Thessaloniki. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  at  Drama,  which  was  established  in  1930,  is 
responsible  for  undertaking  research  on  such  topics  as  Fertilizers,  pest  disease 
control,  improvement  of  export  tobacco  varieties,  reduction  of  nicotine 
content  in  tobacco  leaf,  and  improvement  of  cultivation  and  manipulation 
techniques.  The  Institute  is  assisted  by  the  two  sub-station  which  art  located 
in  Xanthi  and  Katertni  respectively.  'The  work  of  the  Institute  was  interrup¬ 
ted  during  the  Second  World  War  and  was  resumed  after  1945.  American 
economic  aid  was  used  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its  war-damaged  facilities. 
H  consists  of  three  deportments  agricultural,  phytopathological,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  and  tohaooo  manipulation  methods.  The  Institute  is  under  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Tobacco  Board  of  Greece. 

Improved  tobacco  seeds  are  now  distributed  free  to  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  by  the  Institute.  Several  improved  varieties  have  been  developed,  which 
are  adapted  to  the  different  soil  and  microclimatic  conditions  of  the  re¬ 
gion  *\  Some  are  low  in  nicotine1*  and  have  a  strong  and  fine  aroma. 
Others  are  resistant  to  plan  diseases  such  as  mildew,  phytbophthora,  thielavia, 
and  mossaic. 

The  Institute  ha*  experimented  with  the  cultivation  of  Virginia  to¬ 
bacco  ”,  It  is  possible  for  Northern  Greece  to  grow  Virginia  tobacco  in 
the  irrigated  areas,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  tobacco  agro¬ 
nomists  is  that  the  replacing  of  Oriental  tobacco  with  Virginia  tobacco  would 
not  help  the  region's  tobacco  surplus  problem.  Virginia  tobacco  is  best 
adapted  to  humid  conditions.  Nonhem  Greece  has  deficient  rain  fall  in 


SI,  The  number  of  automatic  packaging  machines  increased  from  I  in  1959 
to  MJ  in  I960  in  tfv.5  manipulation  plants  of  Thessaloniki. 

69.  The  quality  of  the  different  varieties  of  tobacco  is  protected  by  restricting 
their  cultivation  lo  the  best  tutted  areas.  The  free  cultivation  or  replacement  of 
a  variety  with  another  it  prohibited  by  law.  Special  authorisation  mutt  he  secured 
from  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

TO.  The  nkotine  content  ranges  from  0  25  percent  to  1,50  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  I  per  cent. 

71.  Experiments  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Katerini  sub-station. 
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the  summer,  and  irritated  land,  which  is  limited,  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  a  crop  with  an  unreliable  market.  They  feel  that  the  irriga- 
ted  land  should  be  planted  in  such  crops  as  cotton  and  sugar  beets  for 
which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  Even  if  Northern  Greece  were  to  become 
a  substantial  producer  of  Virginia  tobacco,  she  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  American  tobacco  grower  for  the  market  of  Western  Europe.  They 
also  feel  that  the  most  pressing  problem  is  related  to  marketing  and  not 
to  cultivation  and  production  problem*.  Until  mote  land  it  brought  under 
irrigation,  Northern  Greece  will  continue  the  cultivation  of  classical  tobacco 
on  the  less  productive  land.  Evidence  has  shown  that  tobacco  grown  on 
rain-fed  soil  is  finer  and  more  aromatic  than  that  grown  on  irrigated  soil. 

Although  the  growers  are  interested  in  increasing  the  leaf  output 
per  plant  through  the  application  of  fertilisers,  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
and  merchants  claim  that  this  would  impair  the  quality,  color,  and  aroma 
of  the  leaf.  Evidence  has  shown  that  even  the  application  of  animal  ma¬ 
nure  makes  the  leaves  dark  and  strong.  They  also  claim  that  the  only  way 
for  Oreece  to  increase  her  tobacco  export*  is  to  concentrate  on  quality 
rather  than  quantity  of  production.  Since  the  tobacco  prices  drastically 
declined  after  the  Second  World  War  (see  Table  SO),  the  growers  believe 
that  the  production  should  increase,  even  though  quality  may  suffer,  in 
order  for  them  to  earn  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  income  which  they  did 
earn  before  the  war.  The  only  way  Tor  them  to  achieve  this  is  through 
bigger  sales  of  tobacco.  If  the  government  warn*  the  growers  to  continue 
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the  production  of  high  quality  tobacco ",  it  mutt  compensate  them  one 
way  or  another.  Why  should  they  pay  the  penalty?  The  majority  of  them 
are  still  ov*rly<depcndent  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  for  their  meant  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  TheTobacco  Institute  may  help  them  out  by  developing  high  yielding 
varieties  of  tobacco  without  reducing  quality. 

To  advise  the  government  on  tobacco  matters,  the  National  Tobacco 
Board  of  Greece  was  established  in  1957,  The  functions  of  the  former 
Autonomous  Office  for  Hellenic  Tobacco  were  transferred  to  the  Board, 

It  consists  of  representatives  from  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture, 
Coordination,  Commerce,  and  Finance,  three  representatives  of  the  tobacco 
workers,  a  representative  of  the  Federation  of  Greek  Tobacco  Exporters, 
and  two  tobacco  specialists : 

The  over-all  objectives  of  the  Board  are: 

1)  to  allocate  the  amount  of  land  for  tobacco  cultivation 

2)  to  increase  the  production  of  uniform  quality  tobacco 

3)  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  improved  tobacco  varieties 

4)  to  protect  tobacco  plants  againis  insects,  pests,  and  diseases 

5)  to  improve  technical  education  of  growers 

6)  to  control  production  of  tobacco 

7)  to  expand  tobacco  export 

K)  to  observe  the  economic  conditions  in  the  world  tobacco  market 

9)  to  provide  the  growers  with  limited  agricultural  credit. 

The  main  task  of  the  Board  now  is  to  increase  further  the  Greek 
vbare  of  world  tobacco  leaf  tirade.  For  this  purpose,  the  Board  has  been 
participating  regularly  at  the  international  Trade  Fairs.  Tbit  it  a  very  good 
method  of  publicising  the  outstanding  qualities  of  Greek  classical  tobacco. 

To  help  improve  the  economic  position  of  the  growers,  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  I960  forbade  the  purchase  and  sale  of  tobacco  below  8  drachmas 
per  kilogram  Existing  stocks  were  purchased  by  the  National  Tobacco 
Board  and  were  stockpiled.  Special  care  was  given  to  the  tobacco  growers 
of  the  "classical  varieties"  grown  in  Eastern  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It 
was  decided  that  a  sum  of  335,000  drachmas  be  set  aside  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  Five-Year  Plan  aimed  at  the  diversification  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  political  tension  in  the 
region.  Credit  already  has  been  granted  to  the  tobacco  growers  to  under¬ 
take  the  production  of  other  crops  of  to  engage  in  raising  stable-fed  live 

12.  Rigid  control  Has  been  imposed  on  the  cultivation  and  packaging  of  tobacco 
to  ensure  higher  quality.  Abo,  the  government  is  now  adapting  production  to  the 
demand  of  foreign  market*. 

73.  National  Tobacco  board,  Athens,  I960. 
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slock.  Also,  money  was  allocated  for  the  construction  of  tobacco  drying 
sheds,  for  the  purchase  of  insecticides  and  spraying  machines,  for  the 
resettlement  of  isolated  villages,  for  the  construction  of  terraces  and 
drainage  works,  and  for  reforestation  Credit  was  also  granted  to  the 
tobacco  merchants  to  purchase  greater  quantities  of  tobacco. 

Although  (he  region  is  gradually  recapturing  its  pre-war  tobacco 
markets,  its  share  of  the  world  oriental  tobacco  market  has  not  been  as 
great  as  the  increase  in  tobacco  consumption.  The  tobacco  exports  in  the 
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1956-  1959  period  averaged  44,952  metric  tons,  representing  78  per  cent 
of  the  total  Greek  tobacco  exports  (see  Table  SI).  The  declining  demand 
for  oriental  tobacco  may  be  attributed  to  such  factors  as  the  habit  of 
smoking  blended  cigarettes  in  West  Germany  after  the  war'*;  U.S,  com- 

74.  “A  secondary  (mufti  r Mulling  from  KOK's  (National  Tobacco  Board) 
coniiructton  of  tobacco  warehouses  In  the  tobacco  growina  areas  is  the  encoura 
gement  that  was  given  to  others  in  the  region  to  build  new  buildings.  This  was  what 
the  capital  investor*  needed  to  renew  their  confidence  In  the  future  of  the  area. 
The  element  of  psychological  fear  has  been  pushed  into  the  beckground  tempora¬ 
rily-*!  hope,  permanently"'.  gee  Vooras,  op  m.,  p.  40. 

75.  The  presence  of  American  troops  in  Western  Europe  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  increasing  consumption  of  blended  cigarettes.  According  to  Skandalb, 
the  consumption  of  sueight  cigarettes  in  West  Germany  dropped  from  23  per  cent 
before  the  war  to  9  per  cent  in  1939.  That  of  blended  cigarettes  increased  to  SI 
per  cent.  See  Shandalh,  "ft.  nl„  p.  51. 
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petition  *■*;  (he  Guerrilla  War,  which  delayed  the  rehabilitation  or  the 
tobacco  industry;  competition  by  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia”; 
cancer  team;  and  the  use  of  filters  *\  I  feel  that  the  latter  is  the  most 
important  one  for  the  slow  increase  of  Northern  Greek  tobacco  exports. 
The  trend  all  over  the  world  is  to  f liter  cigarettes,  and  almost  anything 
can  be  disguised  behind  the  filter -hence,  the  low  demand  for  Greek 
classical  tobacco. 

Table  52  indicates  that  West  Germany  and  the  United  States  have 
once  again  become  the  region's  most  important  customers.  In  1958  their 
share  of  Northern  Greek  tobacco  export  was  69.98  per  cent.  Tobacco 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  has  also  been  increasing  since  1956.  SEKE,  a 
Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  has  been  very  successful  in  expanding 
tobacco  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  was  largely  achieved  through  barter 
agreements'*.  Since  the  quality  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods  offered 
by  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  bat  improved,  the  consummation  of 
barter  trade  agreements  would  be  easier  than  H  was  before  1955.  The  share 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  was  4,42  per  cent  in  1956  and  12.91  per  cent  in  1958  **. 

7*.  U.  S.  Public  taw  480  enabled  West  Germany  and  other  countries  to  import 
Virginia  tobacco  from  the  United  Stales. 

77.  The  content  of  Greek  oriental  tobacco  in  tbe  American  cigarettes  de¬ 
creased  sharply  during  tbe  tear.  The  inability  or  tbe  Greek  producers  to  supply 
Ihc  American  cigarette  companies  with  tobacco  immediately  after  the  tear  forced 
them  to  turn  to  Turkey  and  other  oriental  tobacco  producers  The  first  shipment 
of  Greek  tobacco  reached  the  United  States  early  in  1946.  Some  of  the  American 
cigarette  companies  which  purchase  Greek  oriental  tobacco  are  Reynolds,  A.T.C, 
Mgt«t  and  Myers,  LorllUrd,  Philip  Morris.  Brown  and  Williamson.  Recmttma  is 
the  leading  German  cigarette  company  importing  Greek  tobacco 

78.  Since  a  small  quantity  of  oriental  tobacco  is  used  in  blending,  whether 
the  tobacco  teas  purchased  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Yugoslavia  or  Bulgaria  is  unim¬ 
portant,  The  important  thing  in  determining  from  which  country  to  buy  the  tobacco 
is  price.  The  average  export  price  for  Yugoslavian  tobacco  per  kilogram  was  S  l.tl 
in  1958  •  59  That  of  Greek  tobacco  was  $  1.28  Since  tbe  region's  competitors  are 
selling  oriental  tobacco  at  lower  prices,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  It  It  possible  that  greater  use  of  machinery  In  cultivating  and 
picking  tobacco,  and  lee*  refined  hand  work  in  farm  and  factory  manipulation,  may 
produce  •  product  equally  valuable  for  manufacturing  with  considerably  lets  labor 
per  kilogram. 

79.  The  organisation  has  been  engaged  In  the  exportation  of  tobacco  since 
1947.  It  operate*  in  own  warehouses  and  tobacco  manipulation  plants  at  Kavala, 
Xanthi.  Komolini,  Drama,  and  Thessaloniki  The  Federation  or  Greek  Tobacco  Ex¬ 
porters,  which  was  organised  in  1925,  provides  prospective  buyers  with  material 
on  cultivation,  production,  and  export  of  Oreek  tobacco  leaf. 

10.  The  exports  of  Turkish  oriental  tobacco  to  the  Soviet  Woe  increased 
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The  question  of  finding  new  markets  in  order  to  ease  the  region's 
tobacco  "crisis'*  it  a  never-ending  problem.  Something  has  to  be  done  to 
dispose  of  the  unsold  stocks  of  tobacco.  The  government  is  making  a  serious 
effort  to  increase  the  expons  of  tobacco  to  new  countries.  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  Greece  in  the  European  Common  Market  offers  great  possibilities 
for  f uniter  increases  of  tobacco  to  it.  The  government  is  also  under 
pressure  to  promote  commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  has 
indicated  that  it  it  now  in  a  position  to  buy  Greek  farm  products. 

The  adoption  of  protective  measures  by  the  government  is  becoming 
more  imperative  for  economic,  political,  and  social  considerations*1.  The 
region  must  not  lose  its  foreign  markets.  The  government,  tobacco  gro¬ 
wers,  and  the  agricultural  cooperatives  should  enact  a  long-range  tobacco 
improvement  program  and  strictly  adhere  ro  it.  This  would  ensure  the  pro¬ 
per  marketing  of  the  region's  tobacco  in  the  interest  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy.  Despite  the  reduction  in  area  planted  in  tobacco  since  1957,  the 
government  wiU  not  discourage  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  because  it  is  an 
important  income  earner,  utilises  the  poorer  lands,  can  withstand  drought, 
is  labor-intensive,  and  provides  work  for  non-tobacco  workers. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  remarkable  improvement  in  Northern  Greek 
agriculture  it  the  result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  peasants,  agrono¬ 
mists,  agricultural  cooperatives  and  Agricultural  Bank,  American  Farm 
School,  and  United  States  technical  and  economic  aid. 

The  Greek  peasant  is  gradually  learning  the  meaning  of  pro¬ 
gressive  agriculture.  He  has  come  to  know  that,  unlike  traditional 
agriculture,  progressive  agriculture  involves  making  choices :  be  has 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  to  cultivate  today  or  tomorrow,  what 
crops  to  grow,  what  source  of  draft  power  to  use,  or  which  ferti¬ 
lisers  are  bast  for  hit  purpose.  He  knows  that,  in  a  progressive 
agriculture,  crops  are  produced  mainly  for  sale,  and  be  realizes  that 
such  farming  involves  a  degree  of  agricultural  decisions  from  other 
considerations. 

Today,  money  has  become  the  interagent  in  the  process  of  ma¬ 
king  many  choices.  The  peasant  receives  money  for  his  products  and 


from  J.000  mtirk  watt  in  1931  to  24,500  tom  in  1757.  Those  of  Greece  increased 
from  1,300  metric  tom  to  6  511  lorn  in  the  same  period.  In  I9M  Turkey  disposed 
of  its  tobacco  crop  by  devaluing  the  pound. 

fl.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  tobacco  grower*  and  other  interested 
partka  Is  that  the  solution  to  Urn  tobacco  problem  lies  in  the  establishment  or  a 
Suit  Tobacco  Monopoly.  The  eras  lion  of  such  a  monopoly  would  eliminate  not  only 
the  middle  man  but  also  such  obstacles  as  dispersion  of  responsibility,  and  apathy, 
H  would  alao  enable  the  government  to  exploit  all  the  opportunities  in  the  market. 


then  mutt  mete  it  out  in  exchange  for  vartoun  goods  and  services. 
This  is  a  new  shill  Tor  one  accustomed  to  thing  largely  by  tradi¬ 
tion;  it  is  a  skill  not  learned  without  mistakes.  He  has  moved  toward 
a  more  productive  agriculture  because  he  is  now  more  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  Tor  his  own  decisions. 

The  rate  at  which  the  peasant  can  increase  production  is  affe- 
cted  by  hit  own  attitude ;  by  hit  betief  that  an  increase  in  produ¬ 
ction  on  his  farm  it  really  possible,  by  the  extent  of  his  confidence 
in  extension  workers  and  the  dependability  of  research,  by  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  try  new  methods,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  conviction 
that  hit  family  can  achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  through  their 
own  effort*.  His  ability  to  progress  also  depends  partly  upon  what 
he  think*  of  government,  that  is,  if  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  exploita¬ 
tive  or  a*  a  creative  organ. 

The  altitude  of  the  government  toward  him  is  very  favorable. 
It  believes  that  he  can  expand  livestock  ptoducikm.  H  believes  that 
he  can  cultivate  new  exportable  agricultural  items.  It  has  confidence 
in  him  as  a  progressive  farmer.  It  has  become  cognisant  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  varied  require  mew  for  his  agricultural  and  industrial 
giowth.  Ii  believes  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

The  rising  confidence  of  the  peasant  is  now  the  best  resource 
of  Northern  Greece.  Unlike  the  economic  resources  of  land,  labor, 
and  capital  this  psychological  resource  need  not-  perhaps  should 
not  be  economised  The  discovery  that  he  can  increase  production 
on  his  small  plot  of  land  without  waiting  for  more  land  not  only 
builds  confidence  in  him  to  try  another  change  but  also  communi¬ 
cates  to  his  neighbors. 

The  agronomist*  worked  untiringly  and  unselfishly  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  dream  of  not  only  the  region  but  also  of  the  nation, 
agricultural  self-sufficiency,  and  an  improved  standard  of  living  for 
a  large  segment  of  the  rural  people.  Several  methods  have  been  used 
to  acquaint  the  farmers  with  modem  agriculture;  result -demons¬ 
tration  plots  and  farms,  traveling  schools,  out-of-school  agricul¬ 
tural  courses,  meeting  of  farmers,  educational  rural  clubs,  and  rural 
libraries.  The  Farm  Extension  Service  has  done  a  commendable  job 
and  its  work  becomes  even  more  significant  when  one  recalls  that 
this  work  ha*  been  accomplished  in  a  region  that  had  experienced 
ten  years  of  war. 

Much  more  would  be  accomplished  by  the  State  agriculturalists 
if  they  had  private  means  of  transportation.  Since  at  present  they 
must  travel  by  bus  or  train,  or  walk,  they  are  limited  in  their  move¬ 
ments  and  are  unable  to  serve  as  many  farmers  as  they  should.  Let 
me  illustrate;  When  I  was  in  Drama,  the  local  agriculturalist  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  to  the  nearby  village  to  see  how  he 
was  handling  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  villagers.  The  village 
was  about  20  kilometers  away  from  the  city.  Lacking  private  means 
of  transportation,  we  required  four  hours  to  complete  an  assign- 
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meat  which  would  have  taken  only  two  hours  if  we  had  a  car.  After 
completing  the  job,  we  squandered  two  valuable  hours  in  waiting 
for  a  bus  to  take  us  back  to  Drama  ”, 

The  agriculturalists  have  made  many  contributions  to  the  agricultural 
economy  and  community  development  of  Northern  Greece,  the  following 
two  being  the  most  important:  I)  the  introduction  of  the  “Let's  try  it" 
philosophy,  and  2)  the  removal  of  the  element  of  distrust  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  farmers. 

The  agricultural  cooperatives  are  taking  on  growing  significance  in 
the  economy  of  Northern  Greece.  Their  main  function  is  to  increase 
the  borrowing  capacity  of  farm  communities  for  joint  development  and 
extenskm  projects.  The  cooperatives  are  also  stimulating  the  development 
of  a  democratic  community  spirit  and  a  sense  of  self-reliance  among 
farmers  who  feel  helpless  and  overty-dependeni  on  the  landlord,  merchant, 
snd  money-lender.  By  engaging  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  better  prices  for  the  fanners.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  cooperative*  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  has  been  recognised 
by  tbe  government,  which  now  encourages,  nurtures,  guides,  and  supervises 
them.  However,  k  must  he  remembered  that  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
are  still  week  because  of  Inch  of  cepiut  and  coordination  and  cooperation. 

The  American  Farm  School,  which  was  founded  in  1904  by  Dr.  John 
Henry  House,  is  shunted  $  kilometers  northeast  of  Thessaloniki.  The  land 
which  he  selected  for  tbe  locution  of  the  school  was  very  poor.  The  reasons 
for  selecting  it  was  to  prove  his  premise  that  "anyone  can  farm  good  land. 
Let's  teach  tbe  people  to  farm  on  land  that  looks  hopeless".  In  this  be 
was  very  successful.  The  area  encompassed  by  the  school  increased  from 
123. 5  hectares  to  191.5  hectares.  Tbe  objective*  of  the  farm  school  tie 

1.  to  train  leadership  in  the  Greek  village  (a  4-year  course  is  of¬ 
fered  to  village  hoys  from  all  peru  of  Qreeoe.The  entrance  requi¬ 
rements  are  stiff  .The  candidates  must  cither  be  sons  or  grandsons  of 
farmers,  over  14  years  of  age,  and  must  have  demonstrated  a  capacity 
for  learning  at  well  as  an  aptitude  for  farming  in  their  elementary 
schools.  The  program  of  instruction  involves  the  following  areas  , 
farm  crop*,  livestock,  poultry,  gardening,  vineyards,  orchards,  ir¬ 
rigation,  hygiene,  farm  machinery  repairs,  roil  and  plant  disease*, 
rtUgioa,  Omsk  and  BagMah  instruction), 

2.  to  provide  condensed  courses  (six  weeks  to  three  months)  to 
those  who  an  Intrusted  hi  becoming  involved  or  who  ere  already 
involved  in  n  fans  occupation  (Some  of  the  courses  offered  are 


tt.  Veens,  ep.  rsl.,  pp.  33-  35. 
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conserving  water  and  soil  fertility,  food  preservation,  maintenance 
of  farm  machinery,  home  improvement  methods,  and  improved 
farm  inf  techniques.  The  courses  are  offered  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Approximately  1,000  farmers  attend 
these  courses  each  year), 

3.  to  follow-up  the  work  of  the  graduates  (The  majority  of  them 
are  enfafed  in  the  following  activities  and  also  provide  leadership 
in  the  village.  They  serve  as  technicians  in  agricultural  services, 
introduce  farm  mechanization,  use  improved  animals  and  feeding 
practices,  grow  products  for  export,  practice  intensive  farming, 
cooperate  with  the  farm  extension  agronomists,  and  participate  in 
civk  affairs.  The  presence  of  these  graduates  in  the  villages  of  the 
region  made  possible  the  rapid  expansion  of  modern  fanning  techni¬ 
ques.  Since  they  could  speak  English,  they  were  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  American  agronomists  who  were  sent  to  the  region 
by  USOM  after  1949). 

4.  to  promote  Community  Development  programs  (This  involves 
the  bringing  together  of  the  village  leaders  and  the  political  leaders 
of  the  region  and  the  government  officials  to  discuss  the  problems 
that  eonf rent  the  general  development  of  the  village). 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  farm  school  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  villages  of  Northern  Greece,  but  the  director  of  the  school, 
Bruce  Lansdalc,  feels  that  the  following  problems  may  retard  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Greek  villages  : 

1.  lack  of  coordinated  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  village 
problems 

2.  lack  of  confidence  in  his  (peasant)  ability  to  solve  his  own 
problems 

3.  lack  of  a  long-range  development  plan  understood  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  community 

4.  shortage  of  needed  materials  for  the  development  of  modern 
agriculture,  livestock,  and  industry 

5.  chronic  unemployment  and  under-employment 

6.  weak  cooperatives 

7.  need  for  better  marketing  programs. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece,  which  operates  branches  in  the 
region,  is  attempting  to  maintain  the  income-producing  ability  of  the  far¬ 
mers  and  agricultural  cooperatives  by  providing  them  with  seasonal  or 
short-term  productive  loans  and  medium-term  loans  for  land  reclamation 
and  development.  The  short-term  loans,  up  to  12  months,  are  for  seeds, 
tools,  fertilizers,  and  working  capital**.  In  1939  the  Thessaloniki  branch 
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or  the  Bank  granted  tea  tonal  loans  valued  at  97,130,000  drachma*  Moat 
of  the  loans  were  issued  to  grain  and  cotton  producers.  Credit  i«  also 
extended  to  the  farmers  during  unforeseen  floods,  poor  harvests,  attacks 
of  insects,  and  similar  emergencies.  The  Bank  alto  engages  in  extra-banking 
services  such  as  purchasing  and  selling  seeds,  insecticides,  and  fertilisers, 
and  through  its  agronomists,  helping  the  smalt  fanners  to  improve  their 
farm  practices. 

The  agronomists  feel  that  the  Bank  could  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  fanners  by  shifting  its  emphasis  on  formal  security  to  the  economic 
purpose  of  loans-  Emphasis  on  formal  security  militates  against  the  small 
farmers,  who  are  interested  in  improving  their  productivity  but  cannot 
provide  an  adequate  security.  Supervision  of  loans  by  the  Bank  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  improve  his  economic  position  and  credit  ability  by 
devoting  the  loan  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted.  Since  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  region's  most  important  economic  activity,  further  impro¬ 
vement  for  agricultural  credit  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

The  accomplishments  of  Northern  Greek  agriculture  since  1930  are 

1.  Increased  production  (The  region  is  now  producing  most  or  its 
rood  requirements  and  has  an  exportable  surplus.  New  export  crops 
such  at  cotton,  applet,  peaches,  and  strawberries  have  been  added 
to  tbe  pre-war  list  of  exportable  farm  items). 

2.  Increased  consumption  of  agricultural  and  animal  products, 
especially  fresh  fruits  and  cheese. 

3.  Increased  farm  income  (The  income  of  the  farmers,  especially 
in  the  plains,  increased  from  f  146  per  capita  in  1938  to  S  202  in 
1959,  However,  it  was  below  the  national  figure  of  S  291  per 
capita  in  (939). 

4.  Technological  advances  (The  widespread  application  of  advan¬ 
ced  cultivation  methods,  increased  mechanization,  greater  use  of 
fertilizer*,  better  seeds,  improved  breeds  of  animals  and  other 
measures  to  increase  and  improve  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
farm  and  animal  products). 

Despite  the  registered  progress,  the  region's  agriculture  is  confronted 
with  two  fundamental  problems :  the  shortage  of  land,  and  the  unsalable 
surplus  of  tobacco, 


to  twin  farmers  buy  animate  and  start  vegetable  aardens.  Tha  loam  ait  deaipned 
for  small  farman  who  rabw  only  one  cron- wheat,  tobacco,  or  currantt-and  neither 
have  Uvea  lock  or  (ardent  to  grow  vegetable*  for  (hair  own  contumptioo.  The  loam 
art  ranayabte  la  ffvt  ytars  at  2  per  cam  imarmt. 

•4.  Agricultural  bank  of  Oreoca,  ThataalooBti  Branch,  Thewalonikl,  I960. 


The  creation  of  land  through  reclamation,  flood  control,  and 
clearing  may  ameliorate  the  former,  bat  the  latter  may  be  too 
difficult  to  aolve.  The  exleteoce  of  surplus  reveals  that  the  increase 
in  agricultural  productivity  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  general 
increase  in  national  prosperity.  The  increase  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  delusion,  as  the  hard-working  Greek  farmer  has  tear* 
ned.  The  Greek  farmer  pays  about  4  per  cent  more  for  his  purcha¬ 
ses  of  agricultural  and  industrial  products  than  be  is  able  to  get 
through  the  sale  of  his  own  products. 

The  disposal  of  Northers  Greek  agricultural  products  will 
become  more  difficult  in  the  forseeabte  future  because  her  present 
buyers  are  trying  to  become  self-sufficient  in  agriculture.  If  Use 
region  wishes  to  export  agricultural  items,  she  must  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  high  quality  and  reasonably  priced  commodities. 
She  must  also  produce  what  the  customer  wants,  not  what  the  pro¬ 
ducers  think  the  customer  should  have.  In  the  market,  the  customer 
is  always  right.  An  increase  in  national  prosperity  through  indus¬ 
trialisation  will  create  a  market  for  increased  consumption;  however, 
the  transition  from  a  purely  agricultural  to  an  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  one  certainly  lakes  time  •*. 


T  A  H  I.  K  UK 

Cm  9 (  Stilling  n  3  -  member  fnmitf  in  Mounlmn 
Ihrun  rvptert,  #P30, 


C»»<  *«  <«•'*«• 

d  >  »<  mm  , 

Shelter,  Furnishings,  etc. 

l*,r»st 

Improvement  of  30  stresnmeu  of  land 

7,ts«l 

On*  or  two  draft  animats 

3, (Kit 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes 

T.tiKt 

Farm  tools,  seeds,  etc. 

5,I*K» 

Subsidisation  of  the  family  for  nine  months 
(until  the  harvest  season) 

Total 

pt.WSI 

Score* :  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  border  Are* 
Resettlement,  Tfceseaionlki,  I960. 


•S.  Vouras,  ep  r»l.,  p.  4J. 
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TABLS  ii. 

Arm,  prmtuHUm  rf  mkmt,  Km  View,  4f»r* * 
1K4im&  -  iftStyittO, 


V** 

*«•* 

M  • 

hoAecMe*  m 

•MlliC  Mm 

1064  <  1006 

7,000 

1,000 

1006  -  10M 

8,1010 

476 

1068  •  1067 

7,401 

MO 

1067  -  186* 

8,060 

1,410 

106*  »  It&f 

IS.000 

0,600 

Specie  :  Dowtoi  Comiroctioa  Corponuioa,  Atom,  IMO. 
*  On*  itrMM  to  aquivaJMt  to  0.247  Mr*. 


rAH/,tC  If „ 

4r#»,  pretferit**  *f  AgrynUuntl  rro/u  i*  Iht  ft* ml  prefer!*! 
7*~  of  /A#  Vittmff*  pf  Tihtrp*,  fitrm,  19S0, 


Creei 

l*J4 

■ 

1*» 

IKi 

WKmt 

Arm  to  itrweu 

u 

0 

0 

1,000 

Ndtnio*  to  *mct«c  tow 

0 

0 

O 

318) 

8,100 

C*rm 

Atm  to  wmmh 

8,M« 

8,000 

0,018) 

10,000 

8,1810 

Pnxtocttoa  ia  itoric  tow 

1,000 

1,018) 

1,180 

1,100 

1,300 

Jfetow 

Am  to  mtmmwu 

3,000 

.1,800 

3,  $881 

3,1810 

.1,800 

0n4wtlM  to  aMtric  too* 

4,880 

8,600 

8,700 

11,000 

Clear 

m 

Am  to  (trwMMiu 

0 

0 

0 

.  ■ 

1,800 

Protfacttoo  to  attrto  tow 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

Sourer :  Dowfiri  Cowtractioa  Coeapuy,  Atbm,  I960. 
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TAHI.K  IS, 

Htr  e+ml  of  irryotmt  u*4 ;  Sorlhom  <>>#*<*, 
5jf  pffixturt.  Ur*xe,  19M. 


liilitim# 

*u»#**4  i**4 

tm  t*«i  ot 

>*  **#•**»* 

*«  H<»»dMMl 

Enw  ih  la 

ut  a, was 

ikk,*»4« 

,11  0 

Bella 

*34, out 

31.11 

Sanaa 

1.3MI.UMI 

301,1*7 

III. II 

Clorioa 

m.iint 

&*,mm 

10  0 

Ttumlonlkt 

1,4*1,1111 

130,51* 

*5 

Kaaiorta 

a»5,t»*i 

31.MSI 

*0 

Kamt 

73»,M»i 

15,01* 

5.0 

Kavmla 

atn.uNi 

31.3*1 

4  5 

Maria 

47ii.ii*i 

17.1*7 

15 

KtaUktOftf 

7SPUMI 

31.MJ1 

3  5 

Drama 

516.m»i 

!*.«'? 

1.5 

KUkU 

•l75.MII 

1*1,114 

15 

Eero* 

t  .lad.iaii 

10,3*3 

15 

XamW 

3BA.MII 

fi.ui? 

15 

Rodopi 

775.MJU 

3.7H? 

0  5 

Northern  Oreae* 

II. 3*1. M»l 

1*41.134 

7  4 

Gr*«<« 

3S.71h.Mai 

3. MM  .373 

III! 

Source :  Miniatry  of  Agriculture,  Athen*.  I%Q 


TAHI.K  H. 

I  a  mi  fompitdolmm  dm(m,  li  lUjfM  of  Ztrrorhari,  SermkafH, 
Koholmnltmte,  Xorihtrm  iitmt,  fH.Vi. 


vm»9« 

Zervohori,  Emathla 
Komtantineie,  Scrrt* 
NevTOkopi,  Drama 


lam  *>*• 
>o  a* 
<«**«'< 

e#<** 


ft.taat 

1.4*4 

tt.ftMl 


NtjwWr  o?  li<Z  **>l 


N  •*>»»< 

*\i 

Ml 

M* 


h.fit  M  I  A|**» 
t0«»O«>-  ,  COMO'' 

e#n<wi 


BM* 
351* 
7, ISO 


4*1 

13? 

i, an 


Ns«b**  e| 

a>  (emeu 

* 

1 

37 

5 

30* 

Source :  Mlnlnry  of  Agriculture,  Alheot,  I  WO 


rARLK  IS. 

Lead  MM  l«  S»rtk*r*  Or NM,  1930. 


Kl 


i  •  *  *  u  *  # 

iMttd  IM  ¥*rm* 

Cereal* 

Nmi 

Track  crop* 

Indwlrial  crop*  (tobacco,  tic) 
Forage  crop* 

Other  UMtMl  crop* 

Total  Rotation,  crop* 

Vlneyarda 
OUve  trow 
Frail  irrot 

Total  Rotation,  Trot  and  Vina  crop* 

Orating  and  Meadow 
Total  Land  in  Fanna 

Ia i ad  ml  in  Farm* 

Mountain*,  woraadlc  paling 
fatal* 

Total  land  in  *oum  productive  we 
Una* ad  laid  (road*,  torraota,  ate.) 
Total  Land 


I*  000 

attmti 

f*  ttwu 

O)  KX*I 
t*M  I* 
(**•* 

t*r  <*»< 
0<  MM) 

i**e 

797,3 

53*3 

17.07 

I  a« 

.88 

39.8 

31-91  ; 

.94 

ms, t 

11  88 

3.81 

18,8 

3.80  | 

1  79 

4i,  a 

nm 

97 

1.014,4  i 

18  84 

1 

*5*1 

30, K 

3*5 

19,1 

1.39 

44 

31 M 

*33 

.75 

|  1,158,9 

8*83 

*7  13 

[  310 

1331 

4  93 

\tm.* 

\ 

39.08 

\ 

1.383, a 

i 

47.80 

; 

3*47 

TT8 

98  tit 

18.97 

a.wi.i 

■ 

mM 

733,8 

*3  3* 

17.90 

n 

100.00 

100.00 

100,00 

Source :  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Alban*,  Orate*. 

Ministry  of  Northern  Orate#,  Section  of  Agriculture,  TtoaaaalooiU,  I960. 


T  A  II  LIC  10, 

from  oqnemUurol  trpfm  and  p or  reef  of  fefaf. 
Northern  tin mw,  firm*,  1936. 
fm  enrrtml  droehmatl 


*«<>«•••«<*(  «oe* 

Nookeift  <k*K* 

Citnt 

r»<  of  leM , 

Neokein  <*••« 

Cereal 

S,M7,03«,fi8U 

6, OM), OIK, 030 

44  86 

Soke* 

m.m.m 

634,014,705 

4360 

Ttwek  crop* 

1*4,531,614 

3,060,085,81*1 

33.30 

Induurial  crop* 

iiuuwmw 

3,330,»i7.063 

64  04 

Potui  crop* 

4IS.370.W6 

3,140,710,770 

1030 

Vine  crop* 

313,680,100 

3.008,833,170 

1036 

Oil*#  Irec  crop* 

101,131,770 

3,007,301,000 

14M 

Ctirui  frail* 

10,006 

461.157,51*1 

0  34 

Dedduou*  frail* 

3.13.077,370 

7W.334.30O 

45  36 

Total 

[  8.000,303.366 

30,0.10  ,&0i,!*»7 

11  71 

Source :  Mink  try  of  Agriculture,  Aiken*,  IMO. 

TAHLK  1 7, 


hrr  reptfi i  mini  gram  mint  of  tgnemlUtrml  produclum  by 
prtfttlunrn  in  Sorlkrr*  Cnttfm,  1936. 


C<t>u  *•<*•  of 

r«  »*w*  Ol  |»'*  j 

r>  *1 ec i«  <  ei 

O-kmmi 

U  5  * 

BoMItfejg 

443,i*«,u*i 

8.570 

318  0 

Thweelonatl 

055. 191  ,1**1 

8,310 

3080 

Kbalkidikl 

308,357,01*1 

8,180 

308.3 

Wert* 

105.177,1**1 

8.11711 

308  3 

Sella 

&70,7l«,t»*i 

8, 1**1 

3i*l0 

Serre* 

1,014,173,01*1 

5.700 

186  0 

Karate 

440.018,1*11 

5,85*1 

108  6 

Kitkl* 

415,343,01*1 

5,430 

101  0 

Drama 

443,811.1**1 

4.850 

165.0 

Kanwria 

138.818,11*1 

4,430 

147.3 

Florin* 

904,783,1**1 

4.110 

1.166 

Rodepi 

.113,363,1**1 

.1,0!*1 

138  6 

Koran! 

503.067,1**1 

3,7!*1 

138.1 

XaniM 

347,035.1*»« 

3,7.10 

134  3 

Eero* 

384,600,000 

3.7111 

133.8 

Source :  B.  Skandalk,  Tb*  /‘or  if  ion  ToLacro  t*  tba  Kronomy  of  Sorthrr*  Urroct 

(puMMied  In  Oreek),  Alhmt,  Oreece,  I960,  p.  37, 

•  The  t*ch*n*«  rale  for  Greek  currency  wei  30  drachma*  to  *  dollar. 
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TA  fif.K  19, 

Arm  Id  CmrnU  hf  hnfttium  IK  Smtktrn  O'rteoe,  littlf 
I  m  h*i*rm) 


Wk«*> 

0*n 

to 

C<M« 

i«« 

Dram* 

19,4*1 

3,100 

T40 

305 

5,490 

935 

Emit* 

34.370 

1,9*1 

H66 

140 

.1,460 

- 

norhw  • 

14,61(1 

3,790 

~ 

S.130 

6,505 

- 

Kutari* 

* 

13,900 

aso 

m 

1,760 

4  530 

— 

Knvnln 

13.630 

3.380 

m 

730 

B.H70 

1,118 

*,650 

i,m 

11, 366 

135 

1.7*1 

- 

KUfcif 

53,990 

6,960 

6,6M0 

1,360 

5.335 

90 

Koran! 

46,760 

3,7*1 

5,340 

1,650 

- 

Nit* 

39.1*1 

3,750 

1,760 

no 

1,640 

- 

fieri* 

ia.wu 

1.370 

m 

1,340 

9,350 

- 

Serret 

46,990 

7,360 

t.m 

3,340 

6-V*5 

3,635 

Ttonitnnilfl 

86,670 

11,3*1 

10,460 

7,6*1 

3,995 

Bvro* 

«a,4»» 

6,530 

390 

5,940 

IK, 500 

- 

Rodopi 

:w,94o 

7,31i‘ 

960 

4,650 

6,500 

- 

Xaathi 

is, aw 

3,4*1 

195 

3,150 

3.665 

50 

474, ano 

BS.imi 

S3,  *10 

81,500 

91,000 

9,000 

Source:  Mlnktry  of  Northern  Oreece,  Section  of  Agriculture  Themtonikl,  1959. 


Source :  MJatotry  of  Northern  Oricct,  Section  of  Ajricuhor*,  thowlooi 
*  U  does  not  rociud*  the  *r«  of  pnboi  grown  with;  other  crop*. 


M 


Source ;  M  imi ry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Tbe»*k>oikt,  IPSO. 

*  tt  does  not  include  the  production  of  pulses  ioterplnrted  with  other  crops. 

•*  The  production  eu  lour  due  to  lack  of  rain  fell  in  lute  tprki  and  tanuuer. 
strute  the  beards  to  uMcb  Northers  Greek  sgrkulture  b  subject. 


4  Northern  Greece,  Socticw  of  Agricnltere,  TtwMMki,  I960, 
pallet  growth  with  otter  crop*. 


TAHLK  t«. 

.4  me,  iVerfertum  Ctmttn  of  Hu* 
in  ,Y»rt*#rn  Uroot*,  /(tU, 


r » e  e  *  « 1 1  o  *  C  «  » i  #  i 

e<M  IK  lUMW 

Urmttuk  f'r*(*ti<tr* 

Dottaio 

1,75(1 

Hondo  uoio 

i.aau 

Knloe  Afro* 

S.MO 

PotoUvoe 

1,4#* 

K* ml*  l*t*f*Hur* 

tnrjioapoftf 

.1,130 

Keremote 

9.730 

Doufcelkm 

1,350 

feme 

l,l«* 

S*rn*  fr*f*riur* 

Keio  iCemete 

3,935 

Am  Kemete 

1,300 

Metrourion 

3,000 

Adetfikoo 

3,930 

KotivoukliMi 

1,330 

KOMMMte 

3.5UI 

.1,300 

Vmrmkie 

3,710 

Kerperi 

3.710 

Kek  Dendre 

1,130 

ProMlu 

8,730 

Skotouw 

4,335 

Th**mla*ikt  Pr*f*rtur* 

Nee  Melfere 

3,311) 

Keiohorion 

4, BOO 

Heteeir* 

l,*rt 

Siadoe 

1,500 

Anetolikon 

1,300 

Source ;  Mlnbtry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture, 
TbeeukxOki,  1959. 
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TAHI.K  90. 

tr<«,  /VodiirtiuM,  VwM  of  Hu*  w  tinom  »M  SoHhom  tin* to,  I*M,  ffl50*#934». 
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fr«4*cH0«  i*  W 
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f  ^ 

“515 

Y»#t*  M'  kMUM 
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Qt**fH 
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Noirt*,* 

C>M(« 

1936 

a,i 

0,0 

4,0  | 

33,5  , 

0,0 

— 

1,965 

— 

1950 

*•,» 

1,1 

50  10 

3,0 

333 

3.K3K 

3.737 

1951 

i»,« 

3.0 

l«*  10 

56,6 

7.0 

1336 

3,753 

3,500 

u*«3 

s», 3 

4.<‘ 

|K  77 

73.3  ' 

14,0 

13.50 

3,633 

ll|wWP 

iom 

17,5 

»i,u 

66,0 

|H,0 

37  37 

3,771 

,1,000 

1954 

33.0 

Kn 

Rffl 

W,S 

JH.O 

31  3K 

4,066 

4,117 

1955 

1*,7 

mm 

By! 

61,0 

35.0 

4O.0K 

3,363 

3.531 

»yfi* 

13,1 

■AS 

43,7  | 

10,0 

43  43 

3,611 

3.5k? 

1957 

14,3 

H9 

46  47 

», H  j 

37,0 

45  45 

4,311 

4,154 

1956 

17,1 

53  63 

70.0 

35.0 

50  00 

4,003 

3,WK 

19W 

|M,| 

10.0 

55  3 5 

73.0  1 

41.0 

56  IK 

4.U« 

4,100 

Sourc* ;  Mtotetry  of  Nor  thorn  Or«M«*,  Scctioo  of  Agriculture,  Utemlottiki,  I960, 
Mioittrr  of  Agriculture,  AUmhm,  I960, 


f  A  HI. H  3  7. 


K*fotrtt  oo4  Import*  of  Hon  :  HM.  fWS0»  VKW. 
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(•eo«n  >« 

j  *« 

N*<  *#*>•»*  (*  | 

N**  *K«H  <* 

•*•*«  »o«» 

m*«*t  k>*i 

Wt**C  *0*S 

1936 

3,36? 

-M 

5.367 
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— 

3,6|» 

- 

3,610 

1951 

— 

1,510 

— 

1,510 

ISM 
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1.465 

1,333 

1963 

3,640 

630 

1,010 

— 

1954 

76 

630 

543 

1965 

155 

356 

— 

303 

1966 

ijSS5&s  .  £!$■ 

440 

«- 

•to 

1967 

■ 

— 

310 

— 

MUE 

Wai 

— 

777 

■QB 

403 

— 

334 

Source ;  MJafciry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture.  Theteeloniki,  I960. 
Cheaber  of  Cotaw  etc#  tod  lnduttry,  HnwlwiM,  I960. 
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TAIUK  f «. 


<Ni,  /‘rttittfiion,  FwM  of  Fwn#  <rop»  by  pnf+eiurm 
in  North*™  Urmt %  (AH. 
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4.T.M1 
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4,33 

4,*«1 

Thattaloaiki,  Sanaa, 
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Faaa 

0.1 
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3.KH! 

Theatatooiki,  Sarrat, 
Emtihla,  Drama 

E*»*ami 

n,73 

1ii.11 

U.l>4l 

* 

Tbattalonikl,  Sarrat, 
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Koaanl,  Falla 
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Kmntinmi 


*•**  M  w«<l 

*»**  » 
on 

M«>km 

ho»*JHo« 

*■  on  »♦">< 
•*•» 

ii***  p*< 

K*<t «<•  I* 
MOf'MM 

h*i*C*tt*  I0»ly  M<« 

>a*o>>a*i  (Ma**te-<-» 

•»«  HO*4t 

OiadiJtOM  tod 

Endteac 

II.M7 

tuwt 

Mil 

ThMMlooBU,  Fiorina, 
Eonihia,  Kaatori* 

Artlchofc** 

H.IUK 

&.4U0 

Tbaaaaioolki,  Rodopi, 
Kayak.  KhalfcMMkl 

B««U 

0,5B 

3.6 

16,217 

TbaualonitJ,  Sarrtt, 
Rodopi,  Kavak 

Cabhag* 

1.4 

21.67# 

Hwwlwil,  krm, 
Koaaoi,  Dnuna 

C*nltftmr 

11,14 

W.WU 

ThUitfiiWlrl.  S**t**, 
Xanihi 

Spinach 

O.H 

7.« 

tf.ano 

Ttii— itoniry, 

Smrm,  Feik 

II.H& 

12,7*1 

Th«*»«loniki.  Kmla, 
Kauai.  Mk 

OtoMbttt 

11,46 

14.1*14 

Tbcaulooiki,  Kavak, 
Sam,  Kixani 

UltUC* 

ii.,14 

4,« 

11.&W 

TbMmloolki.  Kavak, 
Nila,  Strra 

Gr«*n  Fapp*j* 

0,* 

7,512 

11.1100 

Thcmkmikl,  Mia, 

Ewa,  Fiorina 

U«ki 

O.MJ 

17.** 

*1.7.11 

Thaym'ooiki,  Koaani, 
Kavak.  Kaalori* 

Ccltry 

0.1* 

11.WB 

1S.IH0 

Tbataaloniki,  Evro*. 
Florin*,  Cavm la 

Kldnay  Bmm 

11.7 

I7.H 

1,240 

Evro*,  Oavala, 

Falla,  Xaathi 

wo 


TAR  UC  t«, 

CarnJimmA, 


Khn(  of  *mk 
c<«# 

Aj*«  m 
COO 

a#a*aHH 

r>oa»t»a> 

M  too 

Baui* 

aw 

tmm  aw 

<HV 

liUuMMM 

Nwrw  !«•♦»  nm  layoff  i 
OtaOacan  «•  ItMaO 

Brood  Baoni 

M 

M 

OKI 

■a->a_  on - i-  -ML! 

rUBf  l 

Mi _ ILI1ILJ  /V4— L 

>«wO<om  wMi 
Malta 

11,5 

M 

m 

Evrot,  Katioria. 

NNo,  Rodopi 

CMtii  Nw 

M 

8.0 

m 

KhoBjdBti,  Drana. 
TtMMOtOoU,  Rtldllpi 

Lao  til 

0,T 

M 

m 

ICwm^o  Ttwmlodfci, 
Kaatoria,  Fiorina 

Soorca :  Miabtry  of  Noflbrn  Graoca,  Mm  of  ApioMvt,  TlwalwH,  1999. 
MJaUtnr  of  A«rtc»ltw«.  Admit,  1999. 

•  Om  kBogram  a*»U  1M  lb*. 


TARLK  99, 

Arm,  PmAurlum  C«*l*n  of  Stmtebrmm, 
FUnm,  IX». 


r««aa*,.,  C  *  *'*  *  * 

Ait*  -« 

Fiorina 

too 

foUpounoi 

om 

Alooo 

90U 

900 

Tropttottchoa 

HO 

100 

UmofM 

ao 

Alrapot 

40 

Trianttphyllia 

80 

Total 

8,000 

Sovrea;  Prafacwr*  of  Florlao,  Station  of  Africttlturt,  Fiorina,  19)9. 
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TA  BLR  $0. 


Arm,  PrtAttHWH,  YiM  •(  InAmtrimt  *r«/* 
M  Striker n  Qrmm,  10 M. 


Ki«*  «(  <>0* 

*'H  M 

m  a#** 

YwM  **r 

R  ^  a  a  a  1^ 

*w 

e*»nr*n» 

ffetecw*#  Mote  We 

»>•  |M*4) 

Cotton 

70.U00 

94,000 

j 

1,100 

Baaubia,  Th*M*lonlti, 
Sana* 

Tobacco 

TK.SHB 

60,000 

1 

1MM 

Berra*,  Fieri*, 

Drawn,  Karat* 

j 

Auto* 

m 

110 

KM  3 

Kocaai,  Berra*, 
TbwratonOri 

NN*rtka 

SOD 

m 

i.ass  & 

W,»- 

riui 

Phut 

900 

»Mt 

494.9 

K|ftf.  Tknualoaiki 

i 

t 

1 

3 .000 

6,966* 

1.996 

BvttH,  Kodopi 

Peanut* 

«90 

70S 

1, KKt.fi 

Barr**,  KUU*. 
Thwnaloniki 

*“• 

90,000 

a.noo 

949.7 

Sum, 

Sunflower 

9,700 

i 

i.tao 

80B.7 

Byro*.  Rodopi, 

Xmathi 

Soure* :  Mlnittry  of  North*™  Or«*c«,  Section  of  Apiculture,  Tbeaulooiki,  I9». 
*  It  inch*)**  both  th*  production  of  ***d  wad  panic)**. 


T  A  ft  UK  SI. 

Arm  deeded  in  Orchard*  by  ftrufmAum 
m  Srrlhrrn  Oreerr,  IMS, 


_ _ 

Tfrymlnrogrl 

1,010 

Foilh* 

0,060 

fieri* 

1,0(10 

Kitttia 

M0 

Nit 

8,190 

6,0«0 

Kfttnml 

j.ias 

Etortoa 

«o 

KattorM 

I, MO 

Seme 

l,MU 

Drew* 

«ao 

Kwii 

1,0*0 

X*mM 

7a 

Rodopi 

a, sou 

Eero* 

3,0(0 

Total 

31, Mii 

Spore* ;  Mimtry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Tfce»wOonAi,  I960. 


T.MU.H  AS. 

tmnd  mm  m  «  If/pteml  farm,  /Yefetfur*  of  Kmathta,  IMS,  tin 53. 


Kl*4  0 1  (<«* 

*<*♦  »» 

!*«*«*«« 

r»>  t»«i  <h  w*i 

l*s* 

1W* 

Applt  orchard# 

0  3 

7  0 

0  6 

IH.4 

feed)  orchard* 

- 

4  <i 

- 

10  5 

Vineyard* 

5  0 

3  0 

13.3 

7  9 

Wheal 

30  M 

15  0 

64.7 

395 

Com 

13  0 

».o 

31. « 

33.7 

Total 

SH.n 

380 

lut.o 

100,0 

Source:  Prefecture  of  Emathia,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Veria,  I960. 


toe 


TABLE  »$, 

I'roAutHo*  if  f'rmto  in  Striker*  Ormw,  1955*  19S8 
(m  m Mine  tomf 


C  «  »0  »l  toil 

its* 

IN 

m> 

i  m 

A|>pt* 

*l,**0 

43,440 

70.311* 

00, *16 

foodw* 

*.*75 

10,43’ 

90,716 

90.006 

Apricot* 

®*6 

3,3# 

9,396 

*,W>6 

Clwrrie* 

MM 

4,«m 

4,040 

3,040 

Non 

1.910 

n.fvv! 

7,3*3 

«.K|0 

Sou  ret ;  Ministry  of  Agrkolntrt,  AUttwt,  I9M, 


TABLE  A  4 

Lxporu  *1  frmu»»»d  Gr+pm,  Ssrlhrrn  (irwnw,  ftKVt,  fSflO- 
(in  mrtnr  la**/ 


Tt#r 

*##<•* 

r**«v** 

C>*pt 

into 

1*0 

I960 

1931 

796 

193* 

310 

1963 

1,996 

1964 

i!*36 

9.030 

I960 

3,930 

3,101 

IW7 

in, iwo 

7,ftl« 

4,194 

1959 

7,543 

13,509 

4,9*9 

llftt* 

4,364 

93,4(3 

4,301 

Source:  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  A Omm,  ISM. 


KM 


T A  BLR  SX 

Arm  mlhmlmt  w  Urmpm  >  wee*  ewf  olmt  Pn(*tiurm 
i*  ti*riktrn  lirmm,  1M9, 


/in  hm*mf 


Prefer i»r«i 

VntlKtt 

Ollrt  -  S=Ot#» 

Tkeaelodki 

a, am 

30 

Bamtkk 

t,*JU 

Pteria 

ten 

m 

lUUe 

I.WW 

Petti 

1.370 

Kk.fc.LOil 

s.iao 

11,900 

4,«Ul 

Ftorine 

1,700 

Kaetorie 

m 

Serree 

4,100 

00 

Drum 

Kateie 

1,190 

l.fiuu 

4,000 

XhIU 

tao 

RoOopi 

1,930 

OUO 

Rem 

lam 

s.aw 

Total 

so,  ten 

uuoo 

Sdwn ;  Miabtry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  TtamMti,  I960. 


TA  BLR  .10. 


Sumhrr  pf  Oliw  Irm  e*«f  mmm  ptradurer*  i«  Striker*  Greet*,  f'Ott 


ft  n«uc>>a»  Ce*»e« 

Urmb*i  et  O'  rt  !«*e» 

Krrmr  IVe/crler* 

Makri 

0,100 

Stuaethreiu  Ulead 

S30,l«*l 

lloAaf*  1‘rrfrrlnrp 

Marooee 

30, tin 

.V*rr«  I'refttlpre 

EOeoo 

&,«*• 

Kent  la  /VeferlNty 

Beohori 

19,000 

Pkleo 

ti.iin 

MWofllo 

10, till 

Thaw*  Iilaad 

077, W0 

Khulhtdtki  Prefetiue* 

PoiWrot 

OmUk 

3in, tin 

1(11,(111 

SerU  (Efeeie) 

51,111) 

PiliouHo 

05,(111 

Agio*  Disaiuto* 

45,(111 

Nee  Moudink 

35,(100 

Nee  Mermru 

35,000 

Source:  MlnUtry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  TtieiMlooiki,  1959. 


OB  OOI  «*mr  DO  (Ml  (»**!« 


TARLS  89. 


TABLK  8 », 
Gemtinuml. 


Co***  fHnoMO* 

a»*#  i*  »«■■«■»  mi  i*ci#e#n 
a**  uttfm* 

**4  »o*  >)<»#*<•*  <0*0*1 

Th*mUm*kt 

jH.flUU 

II.  W5 

II, WT 

N,  MooeetcH 

IO.&UU 

Haketre  (Hr**) 

H.tlUO 

Ktainn 

9,000 

Adendcon 

*,m 

Nee  Maine  ra 

7,0UU 

VeeiUka 

8,SUU 

Trilofo* 

8, Sdli 

IWfa 

OinaiiM 

,19.80,1 

Kria  VrW 

11,  net 

Men  felta 

8,000 

Areeeeeae 

5,390 

Non  feile 

4,485 

Aaoe 

4,500 

Kariotirta 

.1.950 

l*wrm 

Agriakm 

4,470 

Koriaon 

1,900 

Xitnlhi 

Oeneeee 

1,050 

Source :  Mlniury  of  Northern  Oreece,  Section  of  Agriculture,  Tfceeeeloaiki,  1959, 


T  A  HI.  K  40. 

Wtmt  mad  Cottem,  a  raatparMaa  of  tmmrk  dmyt  r+/iurmd. 
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M  <3  (<Nt 

pgaa 

Vw  *1  l#**' 

i* 

!»•»« 

KM  «  Itmiiy 

M  <HNf 

..ater  at  ..e*fc 

a*** 

0#«rii  Wm*hi 

JHT*  fXlNMM 
i«  c*ff**l 

Com* 

11  >16 

16 

310  •  376 

BOO  ■  900 

Wheat 

as 

16 

HI 

110  .  MO 

Source:  Miakuy  of  Aarkrelter.,  AUmw,  IM0< 


r A  HLK  41 


Kfftmrlt  of  ptmmmd  IMIm  (r*m  Smrlkmr*  Ormt*.  tiraw,  (9M,  flM 7. 
(tn  m mine  tout! 


C«w*r  Of 

i  * 

- 

1*17 

NiV  «**»* 
CtM(« 

G»*hk* 

I'M***.* 

&N<« 

G*m«« 

Fron*.* 

10,741 

n.&ta 

3.NUK 

7.333 

Italy 

6,410 

H.7K3 

306 

673 

ViQtiliBi 

3.003 

.1,730 

1,01*0 

1,1*33 

Haagary 

i.m 

1.713 

M« 

UN 

UAS.lt. 

mu 

an 

■B 

— 

Mgtria 

SOU 

m 

Mil 

Caadwatovakia 

3NT 

333 

171 

Waal  Qanaaay 

2DHI 

apaPI* 

IN? 

■eh 

111 

Mtton 

163 

313 

130 

1N0 

Rowaaia 

in 

m 

660 

Japaa 

100 

131 

610 

1,613 

U*fam  of  SowS  Africa 

3.1 

n 

— 

~ 

Oraat  Britain 

10 

10 

33 

3KU 

Spate 

— 

— 

700 

1,313 

HoOaad 

-a 

— • 

60 

36 

Maad 

— 

m 

— 

— 

Btfdk)|6* 

— 

m 

— 

— 

Ptalaad 

- 

m 

— 

Hoag  Koag 

- 

- 

— 

170 

Total 

13,161 

40,703 

0,333 

17,367 

Par  caai  of  total 

wm% 

13,11% 

66  W% 

43  01  % 

I 


i 

\ 

i 

3 


fcmrc# ;  Htfltnte  Cotton  Orptoltai,  Alton*,  I960. 
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TAM. K  49, 

IMt tit**  ranlrtknlum  * f  Ktttk  Toktttttt  Vmn*ly  to  lh»  total  Tobacto  product  ton 
in  Sorlkttrn  Or****,  / 038(40  m*d  1098, 


vu*n»  el  ultcco 

>r*r sa 

taw 

l>«MH  IK 

a***##**  ov*f 
in$/Sr 

78  41 

54  OK 

-  mm 

#m40  m«<i 

10.44 

10  34 

~  90 

Kaba  Koulak 

4 08 

7 9* 

+  .199 

Hannon 

*  4-1 

18.79 

+  13  .aw 

*JW 

.UK 

+  79 

Myrodata  type  Smyrna 

.1  01 

10  M 

Total 

luuoo 

100  00 

Soorta;  National  Tobacco  *0014,  Athena,  I  MO. 


TAM.k  44. 

lUtlntir*  raulrtkulwn  of  work  In  Ik*  tola  l  cm!  of  production  p or  ttrommn 
in  Sorlkrrn  Or****;  Tobacco,  Truck-cropt,  Cotton,  Wheat,  CCS. 


*i«a  «i  (Mtt 

CSV  0)  fOOaf'o* 
IKK 

I*  tlKMHI 

vaioa  «l  **o<* 

in 

r*»  t««' 

Oj  MM*I 

Tobacco 

1,787 

UWT 

89 

Truck  •  cropa 

1.30M 

840 

49 

Cotton 

K17 

54-1 

37 

Wheat 

477 

131 

37 

1 1  E,  Skandalit,  Th*  t 'coition  of  Tobacco  in  Ik*  Rtonnmy  of  Sari  hern  Or****  (pub* 
Hiked  ia  Oreek),  Athcnt,  Orcaca,  IMO,  p.  67. 


T.iflUi  45. 

Ttdmeta  mlimr*  dmlm  by  (b+fttimrm  mmd  thrtnti*  ta  Sartktrm  Gtmti *. 
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£ 
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S  &  2 
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2  S*  It 
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X 

i! 

5  5  s 

£ 
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Tobacco  Board,  Athens,  I «0. 
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TAHLK  46. 

IWatir*  Contribution  of  Tobacco  la  Ik*  (iron*  i'ntun  of  AgnenUnmt 
Product  nm  w  Northern  Or****,  #*M. 
lm  UW>  tUt I  currant  drachm**) 


r  *  e  I  *  1 1  *  >  « 

I  met  *ei*e 

v*'»»  ot  tokeeco 

r«<  e#«i  o(  ia*»i 

Marl* 

m 

m 

m 

Drama 

441 

an 

4M 

Xanthi 

atx 

v*» 

a 

Shore* 

1,014 

4±» 

a 

Karat* 

441 

174 

40 

III 

n 

Rodopi 

31.1 

JVM 

i» 

KUfci* 

4ia 

ft* 

ta 

Thamalonihi 

x» 

A7 

to 

Kauorta 

m 

9 

X 

Fiorina 

«« 

X 

Pella 

&7I 

.17 

R 

Emathla 

4« 

■m 

t 

I 

Erroe 

tm 

« 

a 

HaOtidikl 

*# 

— 

I*  E«  SJtindalU,  The  Portion  of  Tobacco  In  the  Economy  of  Northern  O recce 
(pubiiihad  in  Oraefc),  Athene,  Greece,  1900,  p.  6J. 


IIS 


r.i  tU.K  4  7. 

Sttmtor  of  Toimrto  liromr$  in  Xorlhor*  drrvn s 
%  IhitnrU,  lUt *8,  «M0,  tMtl-  iW, 


|  At  •*  IK  lit 

|  Nn«|«7  of  ffftwiff  | 

t(H«#t* 

#*#  Ikwt 

#*e 

W  MereSe** 

j  Uw" 

MereSe*-* 
j  c«e  ls»K* 

Ce«»e( 

»*4 

vi  M»<*eo">* 

|'»3K 

431,405 

134.035 

(17,0X4 

30,758 

I*lt0 

470.*« 

1U*J8 

ISX.722 

»l„Ve» 

INfl 

,188,587 

113,108 

5a, 7 18 

33,087 

1**47 

412*17 

13*.  154 

50.334 

34,3811 

im* 

:W3,3**i 

ua.’tnx 

51,730 

18.1,18 

1“4*( 

427.8*5 

io5, an 

Utjm 

33.(07 

1050 

IM.TOW 

IMI.onh 

(4.(771 

31.413 

10&1 

484.016 

171,0*18 

14.071 

31,470 

1054 

th. 

1  #1.4  4U 

58.345 

23.830 

I0.V1 

435.17* 

I75.SH 

5»,**l 

31.088 

1**54 

4**2,552 

242,3*4 

87.8*10 

41,815 

1055 

54*o5*l 

3411.71* 

74,470 

58,080 

1058 

513  *45 

2:12.7*8 

“4,130 

53,833 

1057 

534,027 

aw.iui 

Ml.BiX 

83,581 

I 'AVI 

401,  HO 

205.124 

00,323 

81,331 

iw» 

471,411 

maw 

78,070 

81,334 

Decrease 
over  I9J* 

40,0411 

IS4.3IO 

10.005 

31.478 

Ter  cent 
increase 
over  I9J9 

II  X 

107  5 

Id  o 

106  7 

Source :  Net  tone  I  Tobacco  Board,  Athens,  I960. 


National  Tobacco  Board,  Atfcra*,  I960. 
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TAHl.fi  50, 

Average  Prices  «f  Toimcta  IUc+t**i  by  Hut  Gratters 
m  Sortkrrn  Or* m*.  WStliM,  ftSA,  1W. 

It*  mrrrml  dmrhmms  per  ktbgninl 


Variety  0]  le  V*  c  <  « 

l*stu» 

1M 

ms 

r»<  <*«i 

tftNC'Mt*  0»#f 

mar* 

«. _ 

111  (I 

m  x 

a*  t 

aao 

Wl.11 

Bachi  Bad! 

♦AO 

1*1  X 

tTU 

in  a 

«a.*a 

Kate  K/mVh 

.15  0 

Ift.H 

111 

17  5 

Mum 

S&miotjm 

51  0 

IU  A 

17  0 

a»  a 

5K  41 

Trtbtoeda 

♦1.X 

ih  a 

14  u 

>i  7 

M5  M  l 

Myrodoa  type  Smyrna 

mi 

14  x 

la  a 

15  1 

74,54 

Source ;  National  Tobacco  Board.  Athens,  IDM. 


TAlU.fi  SI. 

Werr#  fixfk.rl*  »f  Xurthrr*  lirrer*  ** d  Shttrt  t>f  tutal  Urmk 
Tat* tut  fixi^rli,  tOSti,  #1*57,  Pitt 

1 IX  •*WfK 


C#*Ht 

1*S* 

t*S-» 

!** 

r«>  <*•"  .  | 

St»  <e«i  <4 

« i  S  « 1 1 «  *  *  <  t  i»  * 

***»»»  tese 

*■«.»!>  1»JS 

WeK  Germany 

11.5*7 

l‘t.1*«I 

i«,!*ai 

15  «* 

14  Ml 

OJA 

X.4J.4 

la,  154 

13.471 

ai  xi 

35  45 

Austria 

.7.1  Wt 

1,1*111 

:» :i*i 

7.1*1 

Italy 
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LIVESTOCK 

Tlx  livestock  industry  of  Northern  Greece,  which  contributes  appro¬ 
ximately  25  per  cent  to  the  regional  income,  has  almost  reached  its  pre-war 
levels  **.  However,  the  pre-World  War  II  level  of  the  goat  population  will 
not  be  reached  because  of  the  program  to  reduce  the  goat  population. 
Table  $2  shows  the  rehabilitation  of  livestock  in  the  prefecture  of  Evros 
since  1947.  Similar  recovery  was  made  by  livestock  in  the  other  prefectures. 
The  contribution  of  livestock  could  be  increased  because  the  possibilities 
for  improvement  in  nil  branches  of  the  industry  are  vast,  and  the  demand 
for  livestock  products  by  the  population,  which  has  now  become  more 
animal  proteins  conscious,  has  increased.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
animal  proteins  in  |93t  was  about  73  kilograms*'.  The  consumption  of 
eggs,  fresh  milk  and  cheese  it  greater  than  that  of  meat.  Cheese  it  the 
main  source  of  cheep  protein  for  the  low  income  group  of  the  population. 

The  existing  livestock  other  than  fowl  consists  of  sheep,  goats,  buf¬ 
faloes,  cattle  (milk  and  work  cows)  and  swine.  There  sic  also  draft  animals 
such  as  mules,  horses,  and  donkeys.  More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
cattle  and  buffalo  population  is  concentrated  here  (see Table  53).  Table  S4 
reveals  that  the  prefectures  with  s  large  sheep  population  (over  200.000  bend) 
are  Rodopi.  Kotani,  Evros,  KUkis,  and  Thessaloniki.  Those  with  a  large 
goat  population  (over  100.000  head)  are  Thessaloniki,  Kastoria,  Koxani, 
and  Rodopi.  The  goat  and  sheep  density  per  square  kilometer  in  the  pre¬ 
fectures  is  shown  in  Tftble  35.  The  prefecture  with  a  high  goat  density  is 
Kastoria.  Those  with  a  high  sheep  density  sre  Rodopi  and  Kiikis.  The  goat 
density  for  the  region  is  27.4  and  that  for  sheep  39.1. 

Livestock  is  concentrated  in  the  aforementioned  prefectures  largely 
because  of  tbs  pastures  in  the  river  plains  of  Axios,  Strymon,  and  Evros 
and  in  their  respective  mountain  sections, 

M.  Sheep  were  imported  from  Yugoslavia  to  augment  the  depleted  Oreak 
Docks. 

17.  Ptfuree  were  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Livestock,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Athene,  1940. 
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The  majority  of  the  sheep  and  goaU  are  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic. 
The  i in  of  the  Hocks  and  herd*  range*  from  (0  to  more  than  400  head. 
Some  of  the  large  livestock  owner*  poteen  more  than  2.000  sheep  and 
goats.  The  goats  are  grand  in  the  high-mountain  zooe  and  '.he  sheep  in 
the  lower  moeatain  slopes  and  in  the  plains  where  there  is  more  grass  for 
them.  Table  54  shows  the  Zonal  distribution  of  livestock  hi  the  prefectures 
of  Emathia.  The  nomadic  herds  and  flocks  are  owned  by  shepherds,  who 
possess  no  agricultural  land  and  who  practice  transhumance;  in  the  summer 
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they  carry  their  animals  to  the  pseudo-alpine  pastures  in  mountain  Olympus, 
Pindot,  Kaimachalan.  Grammos,  and  Rodopi,  and  to  the  lowlands  in 
the  winter.  The  Vtachl  **  carry  their  flecks  and  herds  as  far  south  as  the 
plain  of  Larissa  to  be  fed  and  wintered.  The  tcmi-nomadic  herds  and 
flocks  belong  to  families,  which  are  part-agricultural  and  part-pastoral; 
they  live  in  the  villages  of  the  lower  mountain  rone  and  on  the  edge  of 


St.  Tht  Vtachl  art  nomadic  people  whom  origin  is  obscure.  They  have  been 
ihepherd*  for  many  centuries.  Although  they  continue  to  speak  their  own  language, 
they  are  like  all  th«  other  Oreeks.  Since  1*4)  many  of  them  have  turned  to  other 
occupation!  with  some  success.  They,  like  the  peasant*,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
■Revolution  rt  Rising  Expectations'.  Now  the  women,  children,  and  the  aged  are 
transported  by  truck  from  their  settlement*  in  the  pieina  to  the  mountain  villages 
end  vice  verse,  la  lha  past  they  rode  on  mule*.  Satnarine  village  in  Kosani  is  the 
summer  capital  <*  the  Vtachs. 
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i be  plains.  In  (be  plains  each  farm  family  usually  possesses  one  or  two 
goats,  one  or  two  sheep,  and  one  cow.  In  the  mountain  villages  each  family 
possesses  one  or  tsso  goats,  three  or  more  sheep,  and,  if  it  can  afford  one, 
a  cow.  In  some  villages  the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  farmers  are  grated  by 
one  or  two  herders,  who  take  them  out  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning  and 
bring  them  back  to  the  village  in  the  evening  for  milking.  Otherwise,  each 
farmer  is  responsible  for  grazing  his  own  animals.  The  anim  als  of  the 
nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  shepherds  are  sheltered  in  wattle  enclosures. 

Meet  of  the  sheep  and  goats  are  multi-purpose  animals,  raised  for 
milk,  meat,  wool,  hair,  and  hides.  The  output  of  wool  and  hair,  which  is 
largely  used  by  the  local  weaving  industries,  is  very  small  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  (n  1951  the  production  of  wool  amounted  to  approximately 
2,500  metric  tons:  that  of  hair,  510  metric  tons.  The  value  of  both  Homs 
has  been  estimated  at  S  2,145,000“.  The  major  use  of  cattle  it  still  for 
draft-plowing  and  drawing  carts.  Cows  are  a  secondary  source  of  milk, 
except  near  the  urban  centers  where  they  tie  used  primarily  for  milk 
production.  Some  cattle  are  now  raised  for  beef  production. 

Milk  and  Chtm  production 

The  production  of  milk  in  1951  amounted  to  approximately  120,000 
metric  tons**.  Out  of  this,  45  per  cent  was  derived  from  sheep,  30  per 
cent  from  fonts,  20  per  cent  from  cows,  and  lest  than  2  per  cent  from 
buffaloes.  More  than  IS  per  cent  of  the  sheep  and  goats  milk,  and  six 
per  cant  of  the  cows  milk,  is  used  in  the  making  of  cheese,  the  remainder, 
including  buffalo  milk,  is  consumed  in  a  liquid  form.  Some  milk  is  used 
to  wake  butter  and  yogurt. 

The  absence  of  mOk  condensation  plants  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  annual  Importation  of  approximately  350  tons  of  condensed  milk  *' 
and  for  the  low  prices  obtained  by  the  fanners  for  their  milk.  As  a  result, 
the  expansion  of  livestock  is  not  as  fast  as  it  would  have  been  were  there 
a  large  milk  market.  Became  of  this  lack,  in  the  period  of  maximum  milk 
production  the  milk  prime  are  usually  lower  than  the  cost  of  production. 

The  production  of  milk  per  animal  depends  upon  whet  breeding 
animal  classification  it  belongs  to-native,  improved  (through  cross-breeding), 
or  imported  (refined  animals).  The  imported  animals  are  superior  and  high 


H.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Livestock,  Thessaloniki,  1939. 
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producers  of  milk.  Table  $?  shows  ihc  avenge  annual  milk  production  of 
native,  improved,  and  imported  refined  animali. 

The  region  produces  both  bard  and  soft  cheese,  but  the  production 
is  below  the  regional  requirement  for  it.  In  1958,  the  production  amounted 
to  about  20,000  metric  tons,  and  approximately  365  tons  of  cheese  were 
imported  to  dose  the  gap  between  local  production  and  consumption  **. 
Soft  cheese  is  made  in  small  village  cheesemakittf  shops  and  it  pecked  in 
a  saline  whey  in  old  petroleum  cans  (which  can  be  sold  closed),  wooden 
barrels,  and  skins.  Hard  cheese  is  made  f rom  a  sliced  semi-dry  curd  which 
is  taken  to  cheese  making  plants  for  further  processing,  involving  heat 
treatment.  The  production  of  these  types  of  cheese,  the  cheese-making 
methods,  and  the  location  of  cheese  production  are  all  designed  to  fit  the 
local  physical  aad  cultural  environment;  e.g.,  the  heavy  salting  and  excess¬ 
ive  host  treatment  of  the  cheese  makes  it  possible  for  the  cheese  makers 
to  nee  non-ref rigerated  rooms  in  spite  of  the  high  summer  halt  following 
use  period  of  maximum  milk  production  (April  and  May).  With  the 
expansion  of  cold  storage  space  in  the  plains  more  canned  soft  and  hard 
cheese  is  now  stored  in  refrigerated  rooms.  However,  in  the  mountain 
villages  cheese  is  still  kept  in  non-ref  rigerated  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  houses. 


Mmi  I'nntuctiim 

In  1951  the  production  of  meat  amounted  to  approximately  45,000 
metric  tons,  and  2,700  tons  of  meat  (live  animals,  fresh,  dried,  and  frozen) 
were  imported  into  the  region  to  meet  the  demand  for  meat  products  by 
the  populace  **,  The  importation  of  foreign  improved  animals  for  cross  - 
breeding,  improved  feeding,  and  the  cossttrociiea  of  watering  troughs  in 
the  water-deficit  pastures  all  have  tod  to  an  increase  in  carcass  weight  of 
the  animals.  That  cross-breeding  can  improve  the  livestock  industry  of  the 
region  is  shown  in  the  Table  58.  In  the  same  year  the  combined  production 
of  both  wool  and  hair  (goats)  was  estimated  ist  3,100  metric  tons.  About 
235  tons  of  wool  and  hair  were  imported,  for  the  woolen  textiles  and  home 
industries  M. 

92.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Livestock,  Athens,  I960. 

93.  Figures  were  obtained  from  Um  Division  of  Livestock,  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Athens,  1966,  Spring  it  (he  period  of  maximum  slaughtering.  Most  slaughte¬ 
ring  Is  of  young  lambs  for  the  Easier  trade.  It  fat  hoped  that  by  fattening  a  small 
portion  of  tha  lamb  population,  Utt  market  trill  be  provided  with  high  quality  meat 
in  tha  summer. 

94.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Livestock,  Thessaloniki,  1939, 
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hiultry 

With  tbe  exception  of  *  small  number  of  improved  foreign  strains 
(Rhode  Island  and  Leghorn),  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat 
comes  from  native  hens  which  art  gleaners  of  tbe  fields,  the  bam  yard 
and  the  kitchen,  Some  effort  is  made  by  tbe  farmers  to  provide  them  with 
nutritious  grains,  but  grains  are  expensive  to  buy.  Since  these  hens  are 
mostly  scavengers,  any  production  of  poultry  products  by  tbe  farmer  under 
this  method  of  raising  is  clear  profit,  Tbe  bent  are  generally  of  nondescript 
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broads  and  not  heavy  layers.  The  annual  production  of  eggs  per  hen  is 
about  60.  Better  breeds  of  chicken  which  produce  larger  eggs  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  native  types  have  been  introduced  to  the  region's 
farmers.  Impregnated  eggs  of  improved  hens  are  provided  for  tbe  farmers 
who  am  welly  interested  in  improving  their  fowl  at  a  small  charge,  or 
sometimes  free,  by  the  American  Farm  School  at  Thessaloniki  and  the 
livestock  and  agricultural  experimental  stations,  Tbe  control  of  poultry 
diseases  is  hindered  by  the  raising  method,  which  permits  tbe  chickens  to 
Merab  for  their  own  food  in  tbe  village  streets  and  elsewhere.  In  1958  the 
production  of  eggs  was  estimated  at  9,000,000  units.  That  tbe  production 
of  eggs  has  Increased  staoe  1952  is  reflected  by  the  drop  in  egg  imports. 
Tbe  imports  of  eggs  decreased  from  523  tons  in  1952  to  8  tons  in  1959  **. 


95.  Ministry  of  Northern  Oreece,  Section  of  Livestock,  Thessaloniki,  1959. 
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The  growing  demand  tor  poultry  product*  ic  stimulating  poultry* 
raising  doae  to  the  urban  centers.  Government  financial  assistance  is 
granted  to  the  fanners  who  want  to  construct  improved  chicken  coops  and 
to  those  who  have  undertaken  the  commercial  production  of  broilers  and 
eggs.  The  American  Farm  School  encourages  its  graduates  to  go  into  the 
production  of  poultry  meat  and  eggs.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the 
quality  of  poultry  hat  been  improved,  WcU-fleihed,  moderately-sued,  and 
young  poultry  is  replacing  the  poorly-fleshed,  undersued,  and  frequently 
old  native  breeds  in  the  market  place. 

l>rafl  Animate 

The  use  of  tractors,  particularly  in  the  plains,  is  gradually  replacing 
horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  cows  as  draft  animals.  However,  these  animals 
are  employed  intensively  in  the  mountain  regions  because  steep  slopes  and 
small  fragmented  land  holdings  make  the  use  of  tractors  both  physically  and 
economically  impractical.  Horses  and  mules  are  preferred  over  other  animals 
for  plowing  (see  Table  59).  The  declining  use  of  animals  as  beasts  of  burden 
has  created  an  animal  under-employment.  In  1958,  10,000  out  of  3$, 000 
draft  animals  in  Hatkidiki  prefecture  were  either  idle  or  partly  employed. 

Paitum 

Northern  Greece  does  not  have  important  natural  grasslands  such 
as  occur  in  the  United  States  and  other  regions.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
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the  weal  ex  lent  of  pasture*  because  sect  toot  classified  at  foraata  are 
grazed.  Alio,  the  fallow  land  in  the  plaint  and  mountain*  term  at  pat* 
ture.  The  ungrazed  forest  it  in  area*  where  there  it  no  water  available  for 
the  animal*.  Since  the  annual  grasses  are  tow  in  nutritional  value,  throbs 
and  tree*  are  uaed  aa  fodder  for  the  livestock.  The  animate  graze  on  maquis 
(scrub  evergreen  oak);  stubbies;  meadows;  vineyards  (after  the  gathering 
of  gropes);  orchards  (the  inter-row  land);  and  grots,  woodland,  and  brush 
pastures,  la  (be  high  mountains  then  it  a  pseudo-alpine  zone.  In  the  winter 
the  pastures  in  the  lower  mountain  zone,  the  hills,  and  the  edge  of  the 
plaint  are  over-gtazed  because  they  carry  twice  as  many  animate  as  they 
are  capable  of  supporting  on  *  sustained  bails.  Sometimes  the  problem  of 
feeding  them  is  made  difficult  by  a  failure  of  winter  grazing,  a  failure 
caused  by  inadequate  winter  precipitation,  paucity  of  growth  because  of  low 
temperature,  or  destruction  of  gross  by  frost. 

The  encroachment  of  the  plough  on  the  pastures  and  range  lands  hat 
led  to  harmful  concentration  of  animals  on  them.  Arabic  land  was  needed 
to  provide  the  landless  peasants  in  the  plain  and  mountain  villages  with 
farmland.  The  Government  i*  carrying  out  n  land  development  program 
in  the  Mount  Dcrion  region  in  Evros  prefecture.  As  a  result,  the  pastures 
are  over-grazed  and  soil  erosion  is  acute.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  place  the  existing  limited  pastures  on  rotational  baste. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  natural  pasture*  through  the 
control  or  restriction  of  grazing  it  hindered  by  the  character  of  ownership 
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pasture.  The  mountain  pastures  belong  to  the  permanent  mountain  villagers 
and  partly  to  the  nomads  who  practice  iranthutnance.  The  tatter  pay  rent 
for  the  use  of  the  pastures  to  the  mountain  villages,  and  some  of  them 
prolong  the  grazing  season  to  the  detriment  of  the  pastures.  They  do  thk 
because  they  want  to  increase  their  supplemental  income  from  renting  the 
pasture-  However,  they  are  still  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
pastures  become  degraded  they  will  not  be  reeled  by  the  nomads,  even  the 
publicly-owned  grazing  lands  are  over-grazed.  Any  attempt  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  restrict  grazing  will  be  opposed  by  the  farmers,  who  own 
a  limited  number  of  animals,  and  the  large  shepherds,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pastures  for  their  living. 

At  times  the  execution  of  the  program  is  hindered  by  political  inter¬ 
ference.  Despite  opposition  from  many  quarters,  the  best  method  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mountain  pastures  from  over-grazing  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
animals.  This  is  strut  qua  mn  to  any  well-conceived,  well-integrated,  and 
well-executed  program  for  improved  land  use.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
mountain  zone  should  be  devoted  to  forestry  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
raising  of  livestock.  However,  if  the  government  wishes  to  bring  about  the 
complete  de-stocking  of  the  mountain  zone,  the  dispossessed  shepherds 
should  be  provided  either  with  pastoral  or  agricultural  land  in  the  reclaimed 
sections  in  the  plains  and  foothills.  The  construction  of  watering  troughs, 
cisterns,  and  reservoirs  for  the  animals  it  not  only  bringing  about  an  even 
utilization  of  pastures,  but  also  is  opening  up  for  grazing  the  unutilized 
pastures  in  the  limestone  water-deficit  areas.  The  foresters  and  the  agro¬ 
nomists  have  made  a  considerable  effort  to  provide  the  nomadic  and  semi- 
nomadic  shepherds  with  new  sources  of  water.  It  hat  been  estimated  that 
the  watering  places,  which  have  been  constructed  since  1930,  now  serve 
close  to  100,000  hectares  of  pasture*".  As  a  result  of  this  measure,  the 
livestock  has  increased  in  some  areas.  Also,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  carcass  weight  of  the  animals,  fleece,  and  milk.  The  water 
reservoir  in  Mt.  Olympus,  which  was  completed  in  1951,  has  enabled  the 
shepherds  to  use  the  unutilized  pastures,  Before  1950,  water  was  available 
for  about  500  animals.  Now  water  is  available  for  more  than  50,000  latge 
and  small  animals.  However,  an  effort  should  be  made  not  to  allow  the 
increasing  numbers  in  livestock  to  exert  more  pressure  on  the  already 
over-grazed  pasture  lands,  This  could  be  alleviated  by  increasing  the  non- 
natural  pasturage  acreage. 

Since  the  expansion  of  crop  land  has  progressively  limited  the  area 
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of  natural  grazing  land,  and  the  available  water  for  animals  has  increased 
tfeel”  ssshts*  la  !Ke  nejlyfeareas.  it  is  up  to  the  irrigated  and  non-irrigated 
cultivated  areas  to  support  more  livestock.  There  is  some  land  which  is 
unsuitable  for  agriculture  but  well  •suited  for  the  development  of  non-na¬ 
tural  pesturage  in  the  plains  of  the  Axios,  Strymon,  and  Evros  rivers.  Also, 
the  farmers  are  being  persuaded  to  grow  feed  for  livestock  either  by  inter¬ 
cropping  forage  crops  with  cereals,  or  by  devoting  some  land  solely  to  the 
production  of  them.  In  1956  approximately  51,316  hectares  were  devoted 
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to  the  production  of  forage  crops  such  as  alfafa,  legumes,  oats,  and  per¬ 
manent  grass.  The  production  totaled  about  28,870,252  metric  tons.  Mow 
of  the  lend  in  permanent  grass  pastures  am  in  the  prefectures  of  Xantbi, 
Rodopi,  and  Evroe 

lie  physical  and  economic  feasability  of  growing  forage  crops  is 
being  demonstrated  throughout  the  region  by  the  farm  extension  agro¬ 
nomists,  and  ihe  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  who  adhere  ten¬ 
aciously  to  traditional  practices,  is  gradually  waning.  The  fanners  who  are 
willing  to  try  the  establishment  of  pastures  of  the  production  of  fodder 
crops  ate  given  technical  and  financial  asaistanoe  by  the  government.  It  Is 
now  possible  to  devote  some  of  the  cultivated  land  to  the  production  of 

ft.  Ministry  of  AgrieWnm,  ’PwOucOoe  St  Is  OrSee  IMS  et  Bui- 
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fodder  crop*  since  Sees  lend  is  needed  to  produce  grains  for  hitmen 
consumption.  The  use  of  fertilisers,  insecticides  end  better  varieties  of  seeds 
have  led  to  en  increese  in  the  production  of  cereels.  It  is  hoped  the!  the 
availability  of  hey  end  elf efe,  which  could  be  used  to  feed  the  animeis  in 
the  high  mountein  sone,  would  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  lower  moontein 
pastures  in  the  winter.  The  leguminous  pleats  under  cultivation  were  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Bureau  of  Soil  Conservation  at  Thessaloniki  from  many 
varieties,  which  were  imported  from  countries  ell  over  the  world. 

Despite  the  noticeable  improvement  in  pasture  management  -limited 
rotational  graving,  limited  hay  production,  limited  fertilizing  of  fields, 
limited  seeding  of  pastures —further  improvement  in  pasture  may  be 
retarded  by  lack  of  capital.  The  majority  of  the  shepherds  arc  very  poor, 
They  meet  only  their  meager  wants.  Even  if  they  possessed  capital,  they 
would  have  invested  it  not  in  the  improvement  of  the  livestock  industry, 
but  in  the  purchase  of  real  property  in  the  urban  centers,  e.g.,  the 
purchase  of  sn  apartment  in  a  cooperative  apartment  building  in  Thessalo¬ 
niki.  Alio,  they  do  not  show  the  same  tendency  to  make  use  of  modern 
technical  aids  to  production  which  is  displayed  by  many  farmers. 

lAi%$hck  Imprmxntinl 

Veterinary  services  are  now  offered  to  the  shepherds  and  farmers  to 
enable  them  to  control  animal  diseases  by  the  Rural  Veterinary  Clinks. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  such  diseases  as 
distomiasis,  foot  rot,  fool  and  mouth  disease,  anthrax,  blackleg,  sheep 
pox,  fowl  chakra,  Newcastle  disease,  and  hog  cholera,  However,  there  is 
still  a  great  need  for  systematk  remedial  and  prophylacik  treatment  to 
reduce  parasitk  infections  by  such  means  as  flock  treatment  against 
internal  worms,  and  cattle  and  sheep  dipping  against  external  parasites.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  disease  control  program  it  hindered  by  the  relative 
immobility  of  the  veterinarians.  Since  they  do  not  have  at  their  immediate 
disposal  a  car  or  jeep,  they  have  to  rely  on  local  bus  services  or  the  hiring 
of  pack  animals  and  cannot  cover  as  much  territory  as  they  could  cover 
otherwise. 

Betides  providing  the  shepherds  and  farmers  with  veterinary  assist¬ 
ance,  the  government  furnished  ihe  farmers  with  improved  sires,  pute- 
bredt,  and  semen  from  purebreds  to  improve  their  livestock.  Improvement 
in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  livestock  is  imperative,  if  the  region  wishes 
to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  animal  products.  Also,  the  anti¬ 
cipated  increase  in  publk  developments  under  the  Five-Year  Economk 
Program  will  create  an  expanding  and  more  discriminating  market  for  meat 
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products.  The  hoped-for  increase  in  production  can  be  attained  only 
through  improved  livestock  and  not  through  the  native  undernourished  and 
low-production  animals. 

A  program  of  artificial  insemination  has  been  underway  since  1950, 
and  it  has  shown  progress  by  organization  and  implementation  of  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  veterinarians.  The  Animal  Husbandry  In¬ 
stitute  at  Thessaloniki  supplies  the  semen  to  the  artificial  inseminators  at 
the  prefectures.  Purebred  bulls  (Brown  Swiss,  American  Swiss,  Jersey)  have 
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been  imported  for  this  purpose.  The  inseminator  makes  an  effort  to  reach 
every  viOage-oommunity  in  his  area  during  the  period  in  which  the  cows 
are  in  hast.  The  animals  that  are  to  be  inseminated  are  kept  apart  from 
the  rest.  To  expedite  the  work  of  the  technician,  the  animal  is  tethered  to 
a  post  either  in  the  public  square  or  in  the  house,  or  to  a  tree  if  the  farm 
is  near  the  road.  The  charge  per  successful  insemination  is  about  30 
drachmas  (S  1.00)  and  the  farmer  gladly  pays  this,  because  be  knows  that 
the  progeny  will  bring  to  him  more  money  than  the  native  breed.  The 
farmers  and  shepherds  who  cannot  be  reached  by  the  inseminator  ate  pro¬ 
vided  with  improved  hulls.  An  effort  should  be  made  not  to  allow  the 
unproved  cattle  to  breed  to  native  bulls**.  If  this  is  not  done,  their  superior 
inheritance  to  absorbed  into  the  indigenous  cattle  population. 

Besides  the  government,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  and  the  A  me¬ 
ss.  la  the  prefecture  of  Pefle  MO  MUve  built  were  castrated  in  1 956. 
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Hcan  Farm  School,  assonance  given  to  the  region  by  other  nations  and 
organisations  (such  as  the  Mennonites),  is  improving  livestock  farming. 
However,  this  assistance  has  frequently  taken  the  form  of  importation  of 
purebred  animals,  which  are  distributed  to  different  farm  villages  **, 

The  government,  through  the  Agricultural  Bank,  is  aiding  the  farmers 
who  have  shown  an  interest  in  becoming  producers  of  milk  or  in  fattening 
calves  and  iambs.  Since  the  natural  grazing  lands  are  gradually  decreasing, 
no  increase  in  the  production  of  milk  and  meat  can  be  had  with  a  very 
small  number  of  improved  stall-fed  or  tethered  goats,  sheep,  and  cows 
where  conditions  are  adequate  for  them, 

W.  ta  1*34  ihs  Mmaonitns  thinned  20  American  Swift  Mi*  Cow*  to  ths 
vtibgs  of  Nnnyitsn,  Nib.  They  wtrt  purchased  in  Wisconsin  by  the  Lancaster 
County  Meanonlt*  Aid  Committee  for  %  4.200,  The  Unitnd  Statas  Overtons  Mission 
paid  the  ocena  freight  to  Thessaloniki  and  ths  L.C.M.A.C  paid  the  truefcine  from 
there  to  the  village,  The  feed  wns  famished  hr  L.C-M.AC  and  Eastern  Slates 
Cooperative  of  Lancaster,  Ptwasytvfb.  The  dairy  cows  wera  given  as  a  gift  by  the 
Mennotdtas  to  the  progressive  peasants  A  contract  wi  signed  hstwann  the  Man- 
nonite*  (the  group  is  officially  known  in  Oreece  as  PAX),  and  the  f erasers  to  feed 
the  anisnah  according  ta  a  ptan  drawn  up  by  the  local  team.  The  farmer  was  ob¬ 
ligated  to  tom  over  to  PAX  the  ftnu  heifer.  The  young  heifers  were  to  be  given 
to  other  peasant*  PAX  sms  also  invotvsd  in  the  mutating  of  mi*-  After  various 
combinations  of  approaches  (making  cheese,  butter)  had  been  tried  out.  Use  team 
worked  out  a  door-to-door  mi*  delivery  route  In  Bdsssa,  the  capital  of  the  prefecture. 

A  common  dairy  ham  was  both  to  teach  the  peasants  proper  feeding,  care, 
and  handling  of  cow*  and  also  to  demonstrate  milking  procedures  and  sanitary 
handling  and  marketing  of  mi*. 

The  establishment  of  a  dairy  industry  in  Panayitta  did  not  prove  at  success¬ 
ful  as  its  sponsor*  had  anticipated,  for  several  reasons :  I)  the  long  distance  to 
the  market  of  Bdesm  (20  kilometers),  2)  shortage  of  nutritious  fodder,  3)  lack 
of  espenenca  and  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  peasants,  4)  limited  market,  and 
3)  the  dbiUusiooment  of  PAX  workers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  local  agro- 
aombtf  were  against  the  creation  of  a  dairy  industry  In  Panayitra  because  of  iu 
unfavorable  edephk  and  climatic  environment.  The  project  started  to  disintegrate 
when  PAX  turned  over  to  the  farmers  the  responsibility  of  marketing  the  mi*. 

The  main  complaints  of  PAX  spinet  the  villagers  of  Panayitsa  are  that  I)  they 
have  little  insight  into  their  problems,  2)  they  are  too  conservative,  and  3)  they  are 
dishonest.  Those  of  the  villagers  against  PAX  are  that  I)  they  expect  quick  results 
from  us,  2)  tons  projects  are  altruistic  for  tbsm  hut  not  for  us,  and  3)  they  know 
very  little  of  our  history  and  culture. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  Paneyitsa  project,  the  Mennonitei  are  now  aiding 
the  village  of  Taakones  in  the  Atrdea  basin  to  improve  its  economic  position.  This 
village  is  strategically  situated  to  serve  a  larger,  more  productive,  more  populous, 
and  more  progressive  hinterland  than  Panayitsa.  Here  a  small  agricultural  and 
livestock  farm,  similar  to  tha  American  Farm  School  in  Thessaloniki,  will  be  built 
and  maintained  by  the  Mennonites. 
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American  and  European  milk  cow*  were  imported  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  contradictory  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Brown  Swiss  or 
the  American  Swiss  is  Better  suited  to  the  physical  and  culiiirsl  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  region.  Both  seem  to  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  livestock.  However,  because  of  high  importation  oosls 
of  American  Swiss,  the  Government  is  emphasising  the  expansion  and 
propagation  of  Brown  Swiss 

Since  the  government  is  interested  in  the  destocking  of  goats,  one 
possible  way  of  not  only  maintaining  but  also  increasing  the  production 
of  milk  and  meat  is  through  the  keeping  of  stall-fed  or  tethered  goats, 
particularly  in  the  plains.  For  this  purpose,  highly  productive  goats  (Zaaoen 
sod  Toggenburg)  have  been  imported  from  Germany  end  Switzerland. 
These  goats  will  be  used  for  both  breeding  and  cross-breeding  with  the 
native  goats.  The  farmers  who  keep  tethered  goats  feed  them  improved 
fodder,  A  portion  of  their  agricultural  land  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  forage  crops. 

Despite  the  high  hope*  of  the  govennent,  the  destocking  of  goats 
program  can  only  succeed  if  the  farmers  and  shepherds  who  would  be 
toeing  their  herds  are  provided  with  land  on  the  newly  irrigated  areas  in 
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the  plains  either  to  enf>fe  in  agriculture  or  to  steU-fed  livestock  If,  Tor 
any  reaaon,  land  cannot  be  made  available  to  them,  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  the  keeping  of  untethered  goau.  In  the  mountain  arena 
the  inhabitants  depend  solely  on  the  goat  Tor  their  animal  proteins.  The 
goat  it  the  only  animal  capable  or  converting  the  coarse  herbage  into  animal 
products.  Also,  the  toil  conservation  and  afforestation  programs  would  be 
aided  indirectly  by  the  reduction  of  the  goat  population.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  goat  is  not  always  responsible  for  over-grazing. 
Some  areas  have  been  badly  overgrazed  by  other  animals,  and  only  the 
goat  can  subsist  on  the  survived  rough  brush. 

Since  the  government  operated  livestock  breeding  stations  cannot 
meet  the  demand  for  improved  aminals  by  the  farmers,  the  government 
is  encouraging  the  progressive  farmers  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  raising 
of  improved  animats.  It  is  hoped  that  these  farmers  would  not  only  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  available  improved  livestok,  but  would  also  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same.  The  Agricultural  Bank  it  also  aiding  the  fanners 
and  shepherds  who  want  either  to  construct  permanent  sheds  or  storage 
bins,  or  to  fatten  animals.  That  the  government  is  interested  in  the  impro¬ 
vement  of  livestock  is  evident  by  the  decision  10  grant  a  30  per  cent  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  mountain  villagers  on  the  purchased  value  of  improved  animals 
either  for  reproduction  or  fattening'*1.  Also,  a  similar  subsidy  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  constructed  chicken  coops,  animal  sheds,  and 
other  facilities. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Bank  makes  loans  to  the  farmers,  it  can  play 
a  greater  role  in  the  over-all  improvement  of  the  livestock  than  either  the 
agronomist  or  veterinarian  by  insisting  on  better  animal  husbandry  practices 
to  beck  up  the  obligations  of  tbc  loans  to  the  fanners  and  shepherds. 

The  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  native  sheep  Docks  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  government  not  only  because  it  will  increase  the  production 
of  sheep  products,  but  also  because  it  fits  well  with  its  program  to  increase 
the  number  of  working  days  for  the  fanners.  Sheep  raising  is  more  labor- 
intensive  than  goat  raising.  The  breeding  program  is  aimed  at  improving 
fecundity,  meat,  milk,  and  wool.  In  connection  with  sheep  breeding  and 
cross-breeding,  the  Division  of  Livestock  has  decided  to  use  the  Chios  and 
Mytilene  sheep.  For  this  purpose  rams  and  sheep  were  imported  from  the 
islands  of  Chios  and  Mytilene.  The  Chios  sheep  is  a  good  producer  of 
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milk  — about  100  kilo*  per  year.  Unlike  the  suit -fed  Chio*  sheep,  the 
Mytileoe  can  be  (razed  at  a  Hock. 

Swine  are  alio  being  improved.  Such  breeds  at  Yorkshires,  Large 
Black,  and  Edle  Swine  have  been  accepted  by  the  farmers  of  the  legion. 
A  similar  attempt  it  being  made  to  improve  the  draft  animals  »uch  at 
horses  and  mules. 

the  existing  livestock  cooperatives  are  not  very  strong.  They  lack 
technical,  financial,  marketing,  and  managerial  experience.  Also,  there  it 
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little  desire,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  the  shepherds  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendation*  of  the  cooperative  for  the  improvement  of  livestock.  Some 
shepherds  for  egotistical  reasons  increase  the  sire  of  their  flocks  and  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats  even  though  they  know  that  this  would  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  limited  grazing  lands.  Others  would  rather  sell  their  milk 
to  independent  buyers  and  not  to  the  cooperative  for  the  production  of 
cheese.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pastoralists  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  any  advancement  in  their  standard  of  liviisg  hugely  depends  on  their 
willingnesa  to  cooperate  among  themselves  and  also  to  support  the  livestock 
improvement  program. 

The  improvement  of  the  region's  livestock  industry  began  in  earnest 
after  1950.  Both  the  farmers  and  the  shepherds  are  gradually  recognizing 


that  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  livestock,  especially  Matt-fad  an¬ 
imal*,  would  provide  the  region  with  more  food,  and  increase  their  meager 
income.  It  would  alao  bring  about  more  balance  to  production  from  the 
land  than  baa  existed  in  the  past.  The  farmer*  in  the  plaina  now  have  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  tethered  goat*  that  are  fed  on  farm-produced  fod¬ 
der.  However,  further  increase*  in  the  number  of  improved  animals  depend 
upon  the  continued  willingness  of  the  farmers  to  devote  more  arable  land 
to  fodder  oops,  an  increase  in  milk  consumption,  and  government  technical 
and  economic  assistance.  The  efficiency  of  ibe  industry  has  been  improving 
through  improved  stock,  better  care,  and  more  nutritious  fodder.  The 
livestock  industry  must  surely  grow  and  develop  even  more,  because  it  it 
already  an  essential  feature  of  the  evolution  of  agriculture  in  Northern 
Greece. 
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CHAPTER  W 


FISHING 

The  importance  of  fish  as  an  alternative  source  of  protein  has  been 
recognised  by  UNNRA,  FAO,  A  MAG,  and  other  agencies  providing  fin¬ 
ancial  and  technical  assistance  to  the  region  since  the  war.  Since  prospects 
for  really  large-scale  livestock  expansion  in  the  region  are  somewhat 
limited,  it  was  felt  that  the  production  of  fish  should  increase  in  order  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  it  by  tbe  people  and  alto  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  production  and  consumption.  In  1943,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  fish  was  approximately  3.3  kilograms,  and  the  per  capita  pro¬ 
duction  was  7,000  tons  *•*,  There  are  several  factors  partly  responsible  for 
the  low  production  and  consumption  of  fish ;  a)  lack  of  capital,  limiting 
fishing  to  bench  and  inland  lakes;  b)  a  general  lack  of  ice  plants,  and  proper 
piers  or  even  sheds  for  storing  and  sorting  fish;  c)  lack  of  electric  power, 
preventing  the  construction  of  cold  storage  plants;  d)  lack  of  proper  trans¬ 
portation  nod  marketing  facilities,  restricting  the  consumption  of  fish  to 
the  fishing  ports  and  to  a  few  inland  cities;  e)  the  low-earning  capacity 
of  the  consumers;  f)  improper  exploitation  of  fresh  water  fisheries;  and 
g)  the  depletion  of  tbe  nearby  fishing  grounds. 

The  fishing  industry  was  completely  ruined  by  the  war  and  Axis  occu¬ 
pation.  The  enemy  not  only  requisitioned  a  small  segment  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  but  also  burned  many  of  the  in-shore  and  lake  fishing  vessels.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  fishing  gear  was  lost  through  destruction  or  non-replace¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  the  existing  fish  processing  and  preserving  facilities 
became  inoperative.  Any  fishing  that  was  carried  on  during  the  war  was 
done  by  small  crafts  near  the  short  and  in  the  inland  lakes  and  fish-farms. 
The  total  value  of  damage  sustained  by  Greek  fisheries  during  the  1941  - 
1943  period  is  estimated  at  200.000  dollars. 

Financial  and  technical  assistance  by  UNNRA,  AMAG,  and  the 
Greek  Government  was  granted  to  the  fishermen  to  construct  new  fishing 
vessels,  manufacture  new  fishing  gear,  and  improve  the  existing  equipment. 
New  vessels  were  constructed  and  the  existing  ones  were  improved  under 
the  Tithing  recovery  program.  The  present  fleet  it  composed  of  moderate- 
sized  vessels;  some  are  propelled  by  cars;  some  move  under  sail.  The 

103.  M Inbuy  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  FUhint,  Theeukmiki,  I960. 
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number  of  trawler*  tad  puree  seiner*  indented  from  120  in  1941  to  !?6 
in  1959  »**,  The  trawler*  have  become  an  enviable  potnettion  been  tree  they 
enable  the  fiihennen  to  uie  their  net*  and  trap*  aeveral  mile*  off  shore. 
A*  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  production  of  fish  is  'll  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war,  and  in  the  fishing  port*  the  prices  are  more  or  less 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  consumer.  The  production  of  fish  increased 
from  13,211  metric  tons  in  1951  to  24,000  in  1959,  and  represented  30 
per  cent  of  the  national  fish  catch  (see  Table  60).  Income  received  from 
fishing  also  increased  and  in  195?  it  amounted  to  approximately  2.740.000 
dollar*.  Despite  the  increase  in  production,  the  region  still  imports  about 
1,000  metric  tons  of  fish  products  annually.  Approximately  3,320  people 
engage  in  fishing,  and  today  fishing  is  an  important  subsidiary  economic 
activity  in  the  region  "M. 

The  fishermen  of  the  region  engage  in  farm,  in-shore,  off-shore, 
and  lake  fishing.  For  in-shore  fishing  small  vessels  (oar,  sail,  motor)  out¬ 
fitted  with  small  equipment  (nett,  traps)  exploit  the  nearby  water*.  Since 
their  aree  of  exploitation  is  limited,  only  the  motor  driven  vessels  venture 
beyond  the  25  miles  radius  from  the  fishing  ports.  In- shore  fishing  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  coastal  area  of  the  region  and  engages  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  fishermen.  Most  of  the  fishing  vessels  are  privately-owned 
and  employ  from  2  to  5  fishermen.  The  average  annual  production  is  4,000 
tons.  The  production  is  not  very  high  because  of  the  dearth  of  fish  in  the 
traditional  fishing  grounds  and  the  narrow  coastal  shelf,  which  limits 
bottom  fishing.  The  survival  of  this  category  of  fishing  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  employment  of  low-peid  fishermen.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  remove  some  of  the  drawbacks  that  retard  further  expansion  of  in-shore 
fishings ;  shortage  of  modern  fishing  equipment:  inadequate  capital,  storage 
and  marketing  facilities,  and  marketing  facilities;  and  the  limited  number 
of  motor-driven  vessels. 

For  off-shore  (deep  sea)  Tishing,  trawlers  and  purse  seiners  are  used. 
These  vessels  are  now  in  a  position  to  tap  the  richer  fishing  grounds  away 
from  the  shore,  where  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  catch  is 
made.  Since  the  fishermen  usually  seek  migratory  fish,  they  are  forced  at 
times  to  violate  Turkish  water.  The  fishing  vessels  bring  in  a  varied  catch 
that  includes  sardines,  horse  mackerel,  mullets,  tuna,  bonito,  codfkh,  and 
red  mullets.  Sardines  constitute  nearly  40  per  cent  of  tbe  catch  '**. 


I  OS.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Fishing,  Th—ionBti,  I960. 

105.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Fishing,  TfceswlonAi.  I960. 

106.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Fishing,  Thessaloniki,  I960. 


Northern  Greece  hat  several  takes-Lagada,  Votvi,  Doiraoi,  Kaatoria, 
Big  Prespa,  Little  Prespa,  Vigorhis,  and  Vistonida-  where  fish  tog  is  a  minor 
activity.  Since  the  majority  of  the  lake  fishing  fishermen  lack  capital,  they 
can  only  carry  on  smalt  scale  activities  and  their  per  capita  production  is 
very  low.  Fishing  is  carried  on  by  small  crafts  made  from  local  supplies. 
Nets  and  traps  are  used  predominantly,  but  netting  and  fishing  equipment 
is  in  poor  condition  and  expensive  to  replace.  The  progressive  fishermen 
use  nylon  nets  because  they  found  them  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
non-synthetic  nett.  Storage  and  preserving  facilities  are  lacking,  and  even 
if  the  production  were  to  increase,  there  would  be  some  spoilage.  The  most 
important  fish  caught  are  carp,  eels,  and  bone  mackerel.  A  portion  of 
the  catch  is  consumed  locally,  and  the  rest  is  shipped  to  the  coastal  and 
inland  cities  of  the  region.  The  average  income  of  a  lake  fisherman  is 
approximately  60  drachmas  (S  2.00)  per  day.  Some  of  the  large  fishermen 
may  earn  as  much  at  26,000  drachmas  ($  866.00)  per  year.  Prices  paid 
for  fish  range  from  2  to  25  drachmas  per  oka  (2 J  lbs.),  depending  on 
quality  and  quantity  of  fish.  Feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  quality  of  fish,  fishermen's  cooperatives  have  been  formed  to  improve 
catching  and  marketing  of  fish,  hut  they  have  been  ineffective  thus  far’*'. 

Although  the  Tbermaic  Culf  has  been  neglected,  it  could  be  turned 
into  a  rich  fish  farm,  for  the  perennial  rivers  of  Axio*  and  Aliakmon 
bring  soluble  salts  to  it.  Also,  the  shallowness  of  the  gulf  make  it  easy 
for  plankton  to  obtain  mineral  nutrients  f rom  organisms  that  have  dis¬ 
integrated  on  the  bottom.  The  salinity  is  not  very  high.  The  western  shores 
of  the  gulf  are  suitable  for  fish  reproduction,  but  trawling  fishing  should 
be  prohibited,  and  fishing  should  be  restricted  to  in-shore  fishing  vessels. 

There  are  about  twenty-nine  large  and  small  fishing  ports,  but  the 
mow  important  are  Thessaloniki,  Kavala,  and  Alexandroupolit,  Since  1957, 
Kavaia  has  become  the  leading  fishing  port  (see  Table  61).  The  facilities 
for  handling  the  catch  are  out-moded,  and  there  it  lack  of  fishing  piers, 
suitable  ref rigerat ing  facilities,  and  other  facilities.  Under  the  Five-Year 
Economic  Program,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  methods 
of  moving  fish  from  ports  to  interior  towns  and  chics,  and  to  the  methods 
of  financing  cooperative  and  other  operations  to  create  the  enlarged  faci¬ 
lities.  A  new  fishing  receiving  station  in  the  Free  Zone  of  the  Port  of 
Thessaloniki  will  be  built  by  the  government.  This  new  installation  would 
not  only  improve  the  handling  of  fish,  hut  would  also  make  fish  available 
to  the  consumers  in  adequate  quantities.  The  building  of  fishing  vessels  is 
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concentrated  in  Kavala,  Thestskmiki,  and  Samothracc.  A  tout)  pUm  manu¬ 
facture*  fishing  net*  in  Thessaloniki. 

The  majority  of  the  canning  and  salting  plants  are  in  the  ports  of 
ICavala  and  Thessatoniki,  where  there  are  cheap  labor  and  surplus  fish. 
The  plants  an  small,  employing  from  five  to  twenty  workers.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  out-moded  and  needs  to  be  improved.  Some  of  the  production  is 
shipped  to  Bulgaria  in  exchange  for  livestock  products.  Since  the  pretence 
of  fish  processing  plants  would  lead  to  the  entim  utilization  of  the  catch, 
this  industry  should  be  encouraged  by  tbe  government  to  expend.  However, 
the  success  of  the  expansion  program  would  be  determined  by  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  low-coat  capital  to  the  operators  for  tbe  improvement  of  their 
plants  and  equipment,  the  availability  of  low-priced  tin  cans,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  of  tinned  and  processed 
fish  products.  The  main  salted  fish  are  sardines,  anchovies,  mullets,  and 
cels.  Mullets  and  eels  are  smoked  in  Kavala  and  Alexandroupolit, 

The  optimum  utilization  of  the  border-line  lake*- Big  Prespa,  Little 
Prespa,  and  Doirani— is  hampered  by  their  being  in  a  frontier  area.  Big 
Prespa  is  shared  by  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Albania.  Doirani  is  shared 
by  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  Lhtle  Prespa  by  Greece  and  Albania, 
Under  the  existing  political  conditions,  each  nation  is  restricted  to  its  own 
section  of  the  lakes. 

The  important  fish  farms  are  Drana,  Porto  Lago.  Lake  Visionida, 
Kcramou,  Vasova,  Karasos,  Koumbournou,  Loudia,  and  Karies.  The  latter 
two  are  operated  by  the  government  as  fish  hatcheries.  The  small  pro¬ 
duction  of  fish  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors:  tbe  shallowness  of 
the  lagoons,  the  continoous  silting  and  narrowing  of  the  channels,  and 
inadequate  flow  of  water.  If  the  channels  are  dredged,  regulated,  and 
protected  from  silting,  more  fish  would  enter  the  lagoons.  The  rather 
successful  fish  farm  of  Porto  Lago  (Lake  Vistonida),  which  it  situated 
about  30  kilometers  south  of  Xantbi  City,  indicates  that  the  production 
of  fish  in  fish  farms  could  be  greatly  increased  by  tbe  proper  control  of 
water  flow  and  salinity.  The  lagoon  has  a  surface  area  of  approximately 
44,000  st  mnmata  and  a  depth  ranging  from  3  to  15  feet.  Fishing  is  car¬ 
ried  out  by  tbe  Association  of  Lake  Vistonida.  which  was  formed  in  1945. 
The  objectives  of  the  cooperative  are  to  restore  the  lagoon  to  productivity, 
to  reorganize  fishing  in  the  area,  to  increase  tbe  catch,  and  to  improve  the 
ecooomb  poeition  of  the  fishermen  without  raising  the  cost  of  tbe  fish  to 
consumers.  The  fish  catch  includes  mullets,  eels,  and  other  fish.  Appro¬ 
ximately  40  tons  of  cels  are  exported  to  Holland  and  Germany.  Special 
shipe  equipped  with  water  tanks  cany  the  eels  alive  to  the  market.  The 
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average  annual  product  too  is  ca  600  tons.  Most  of  (be  catch  is  shipped 
to  inland  cities  and  towns  and  to  the  Albans  Piraeus  canter  '**. 

I  believe  that  if  this  sector  gets  the  attention  H  deserves,  it  could 
supply  the  entire  region  with  its  fish  needs.  The  fishing  industry  is  at  the 
level  that  agriculture  had  reached  before  the  war.  Production  oouid  in* 
create  tenfold,  provided  that  the  necessary  measures  are  executed  by  the 
government  and  the  fishermen.  Since  the  consumption  of  meat  proteins  is 
expensive,  the  availability  of  large  quantities  of  locally  caught  fish  will  be 
of  benefit  from  both  the  economic  and  nutritional  viewpoint. 


IOC,  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Section  of  Fishing,  Thessaloniki,  1940. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FORESTRY 

The  exact  sue  of  the  Northern  Creek  forest  is  very  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  forest  resources  of  this  region  have  never 
,  been  adequately  surveyed.  According  to  the  Division  of  Forestry,  778.000 
hectares  (see  Table  62)  or  18  per  cent  of  the  land  surface  is  forested,  Of 
this  37  per  cent  is  in  oak,  and  the  remainder  in  black  pine,  Aleppo  pine, 
fir,  and  maquis,  Approximately  67  percent  of  the  country's  oak  forest  is 
located  in  Northern  Greece,  especially  in  Western  Macedonia.  Oak  and 
other  stands  are  available  in  Verm  ion,  Vernon,  Olympus,  Holomon,  and 
Lada  mountains,  hut  they  are  still  not  exploited.  Working  capita!  it  needed 
to  construct  and  maintain  roads  in  the  still  inaccessible  forest.  However, 
the  opening  of  the  forest  would  create  considerable  work  for  local  un¬ 
skilled  fanners  and  shepherds.  The  panly-foretted  areas  (ca  478,000  he¬ 
ctares)  carry  mixed  vegetation- mostly  evergreen  oak  and  associated  shrub. 

Approximately  73  per  cent  of  the  forest  lands  is  owned  by  the  pu¬ 
blic;  17  per  cent  by  individuals;  and  the  remainder  by  communities,  co¬ 
operatives,  and  monasteries  (see  Table  63).  Most  of  the  monastery-owned 
forests  are  in  Mount  Athos.  Since  most  of  the  forests  are  nationally-owned, 
the  enforcement  of  laws  governing  forest  exploitation  of  Umber  is  easier 
than  in  the  nongovernment-owned  forest  lands.  As  a  result,  the  private 
forests  are  over-exploited.  Much  of  the  forest  legislation  pertains  to  the 
granting  of  concession*  or  leases  for  the  exploitation  of  wood  and  other 
forest  products. 

The  exploitation  of  the  forests  engaged  about  12,000  workers  in  1939 
(see  Table  64).  In  general,  logging  operations  are  carried  out  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  small  operators.  The  latter  employ  a  few  workert  and  use 
little,  if  any,  power  machinery.  Most  of  the  production  of  the  few  saw¬ 
mills  is  for  local  consumption.  The  principal  uses  are  for  fuel,  wood, 
charcoal,  fencing  posts,  tobacco  dying  sticks,  railroad  ties,  vine  props  and 
stakes,  and  construction.  The  collection  of  valonia  acorn  cups  is  no  longer 
important  because  of  the  use  of  substitutes  by  the  leather  industry,  Greater 
use  of  lignite  has  steadily  decreased  the  consumption  of  firewood  by  the 
quick-lime  operators.  The  itinerant  quick-lime  makers  are  gradually  disap- 
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peering,  and  the  production  it  now  carried  on  by  permanent  quick-lime 
establishments.  Despite  increases  in  the  use  of  lignite  (briquettes)  as  a 
heating  fuel  by  the  urban  people,  the  consumption  of  firewood  is  increasing, 
(n  1959,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fuel  wood  was  approximately  5  cubic 
meters  ***.  To  reduce  the  demand  for  firewood  until  such  time  as  the  region's 
forests  are  more  productive,  use  of  lignite  should  be  encouraged  and  made 
obligatory  in  certain  types  of  bousing  units  and  undertakings.  Imports  of 
wood  products  have  been  averaging  around  25,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
scientific  exploitation  of  the  region's  still  untapped  forests  would  not  only 
improve  the  quality  of  lumber,  but  would  also  reduce  imports  of  both  con¬ 
struction  lumber  and  pulp.  Studies  have  been  undertaken  of  the  possible 
utilisation  of  local  woods  for  the  wood  pulp  plant  under  consideration. 
However,  Northern  Greece  will  continue  to  import  construction  lumber 
and  pulp  because  the  local  industry  cannot  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  wood  products. 

The  wide  extent  of  deforested  areas,  deep  gullies,  and  other  rem¬ 
nants  of  erosion  is  a  cause  of  wonderment  for  the  visitor.  He  cannot 
understand  why  the  Greek  peasant,  shepherd,  lumberman,  and  politician 
have  permitted  the  destruction  of  an  important  source  of  income,  the 
forest.  He  may  also  suspect  that  the  "unhealthy"  conditions  of  the  region’s 
forests  is  the  resuit  of  an  anemic  exploitation  policy. 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  deterrents  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  implementation  of  a  dynamic  forest  policy— forest  fires, 
overgrazing,  destructive  cutting,  political  opposition  or  favoritism,  conserv¬ 
atism,  and  ignorance -one  may  observe  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  national 
forest  exploitation  program.  There  are  many  sings  observed  in  the  lands¬ 
cape  which  point  toward  the  development  of  such  a  program : 

1.  the  encouragement  of  the  shepherds  by  the  foresters  to  use  the 
agricultural  land  which  they  possets  for  the  production  of  forage 
crops  such  as  aifafa,  clover,  and  hay  (the  cultivation  of  these  crops 
will  serve  two  purposes:  it  will  hold  the  sod  in  place  and  it  will 
provide  the  animals  with  nutritious  fodder,  thus  creating  a  semi- 
pastoral  economy  in  the  forest  region). 

2.  the  control  of  grazing  (grazing  is  not  permitted  in  the  newly 
reforested  and  overgrazed  areas). 

3.  the  reforestation  of  the  barren  mountain  slopes,  gullies,  and 
levees  (the  reforestation  program  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  region  because  it  will  not  only  check  erosion  and  help  prevent 
floods,  but  will  also  supply  it  with  much-needed  wood  products. 

109.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Forestry,  Athens,  1939. 
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Reforestation  bad  begun  before  the  war  and  wu  retmuted  in  !34S. 
Considerable  work  baa  bees  done  by  the  Foreetry  Service  of  YPEM 
(Serriae  of  the  Productive  Works  of  Macedonia)  at  Siderokasero, 
Serm.  The  need  for  similar  work  has  been  observed  throughout 
Northern  Greece  and  especially  in  Kastoria.  In  tbe  plains  the  plan¬ 
ting  of  poplars  is  increasing  through  the  combined  action  of  both 
tbe  Forest  Division  and  tbs  private  owners.  Poplars  are  planted 
aloag  the  banks  of  tbe  rivers  arid  streams  to  regularize  and  protect 
their  river  beds.  Tbe  use  of  poplars  as  windbreaks  is  hindered  by 
tbe  fragmented  land  holdings.  The  yield  of  timber  by  a  poplar 
plan  tat  ion  has  bean  placed  at  20  -  20  m*  per  hectare.  Some  may  yield 
as  high  as  40  m*  per  hectare.  A  poplar  woodlot  usually  furnishes 
timber  in  growing  amounts  in  IS  to  20  years.  Hence,  the  peasants 
are  devoting  some  land  to  tbe  poplar  culture  with  tbe  hope  of 
not  only  increasing  their  income,  but  also  providing  their  daughters 
with  a  substantia!  dowry.  Poplar  is  much  in  demand  in  the  villages 
as  a  building  wood  for  small  structures,  or  for  tobacco  dryers.  The 
demand  for  large  poplar  logs  will  increase  upon  the  completion  of 
the  wood  pulp  plaint.  The  main  opposition  is  seeing  more  of  their 
grazing  lands  withdrawn  from  their  use.  Since  there  is  no  proper 
system  of  land  use  »  the  800  to  1000  meters  mountain  zone,  a 
conflict  of  intermits  betweecn  the  shepherds  and  the  foresters  has 
resulted). 

4.  tbe  construction  of  new  roads  to  tap  tbe  existing  forests. 

5.  the  application  of  the  principle  of  ‘'sustained  yields’*  in  the 
exploitation. 

6.  tbe  establishment  of  tree  nurseries  (the  government  is  making 
available  to  the  villagers  seedlings  and  nationally-owned  land  free 
of  charge  for  the  creation  of  new  municipal  forests.  Approxima¬ 
tely,  3.000  hectares  have  been  available  for  this  purpose.  The  only 
obligation  of  tbe  village  is  to  offer  free  labor  for  maintenance  and 
tbe  conservation  of  the  new  forests.  More  and  larger  nurseries  should 
be  established  near  the  sections  that  are  to  be  reforested). 

7.  tbe  gradual  realization  by  tbe  people  that  the  forest  is  their 
friend  (A  "Forest  Week"  has  been  instituted,  which  takes  place  in 
June  of  each  year.  Conferences  in  schools,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
films  are  sponsored  by  tbe  Forestry  Division), 

However,  tbe  foresters  are  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  registered 
thus  far.  They  believe  tbe  adoption  of  their  program  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of  both  the  shepherd  and  the  lumberman, 
but  would  also  improve  and  enlarge  the  forests.  Their  program  includes 
these  essential  points : 

1.  the  conversion  of  poor  agricultural  land  to  forest. 

2.  the  reduction  of  the  goat  population  (Although  the  goat  is  re- 
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fecred  to  ai  t  "Detect  Maker"  it  it  needed  because  it  can  survive 
under  hard  conditions  where  a  sheep  would  die.  The  tost  it  a  good 
producer  of  milk,  meat,  and  hides  when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
its  diet  consists  mainly  of  worthless  brush). 

3.  the  restriction  of  grazing  to  certain  areas  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  government  recognizes  that  forested  and  reforested  lands 
cannot  be  used  as  grazing  reserves  without  defecting  their  objectives). 

4.  the  expansion  of  itable-fed  livestock, 

5.  the  development  of  an  economy  consisting  of  limited  agricul¬ 
ture,  livestock  arboriculture,  and  lumbering  in  the  forested  regions 
(the  peasants  are  requested  to  plant  tppie,  walnut,  chestnut,  end 
hazelnut  trees  in  the  mountain  zone.  In  1956,  a  7-year  plan  for 
the  development  of  forest  ecooomy  was  started). 

6.  the  use  of  non-wood  fuels  by  the  urban  and  rural  people. 

7.  the  provision  of  privete  means  of  transportation  to  the  foresters 
for  the  execution  of  their  job. 

t.  the  augmentation  of  tbe  personnel  of  the  regional  divisions 
of  forestry. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


MINING 

The  principal  minerals  known  lo  be  present  in  Northern  Greece  are 
lignite,  chrome,  iron,  iron  pyrites,  manganese,  lead  and  tine,  and  magne¬ 
site,  The  proven  reserves  of  lignite  are  believed  to  be  600  million  tons;  of 
chrome  600,000  tons:  of  lead  and  zinc,  500,000  tons;  of  iron  ore  1,5 million 
tons;  and  of  iron  pyrites,  1  million  tons.  Other  minerals  present  in  varying 
amounts  and  being  mined  at  present  include  asbestos,  oil,  aod  antimony. 
The  probable  reserves  of  asbestos  are  very  large.  The  bauxite  deposits  of 
Katsikas  near  Thessaloniki  are  large  and  still  unexplored  for  lack  of 
demand.  Even  though  some  of  the  deposits  are  very  small  to  be  of  econom¬ 
ic  importance,  others,  however,  are  important  because  they  contain 
strategic  minerals  and  may  provide  an  opportunity  for  further  increase  in 
metals  production  in  the  future.  The  main  mineralized  areas  are  in  Halk’t- 
diki  and  Kozani  prefectures  (see  figure  60). 

Almost  all  of  the  workable  mines  were  severely  damaged  during  the 
war  ant  the  guerrilla  war  that  followed.  The  enemy  forces  exploited  the 
rich  and  accessible  veins  and  demolished  the  mining  installations  when  they 
were  forced  to  retreat.  The  Guerrillas  not  only  completely  devastated  the 
mines  in  the  areas  which  they  controlled  but  also  increased  the  cost  of 
re-equipping  them.  Since  the  Guerrillas  prolonged  the  physical  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  by  both  the  government  and  private  interest,  Northern 
Greece  was  unable  to  meet  the  foreign  demand  for  minerals  after  the  war. 
This  compelled  its  customers  to  look  elsewhere  or  to  develop  their  own 
mineral  deposits. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  war-damaged  mines  was  largely  achieved 
through  the  removal  of  trade  restriction  on  the  importation  of  mining 
equipment  by  the  Greek  government,  the  granting  of  credits  by  the  Indu¬ 
strial  Gredhs  Committee,  and  the  provision  of  financial  and  technical 
assistance  by  the  American  Mission.  American  aid  for  this  specific  pur¬ 
pose  amounted  to  approximately  S  13,000,000"*,  between  1948  and  1955, 


110.  C  M.  Watts,  Ikttkpmnl  I*  tH*  MintraU  Fwld  ■  Haring  th*  Ptrxod  of 
Aiwriu*  Aid  te  Urstt*  194#  -  United  State*  Operation*  Mission  to  Greece, 
Athene,  Auguit  19)3,  pp.  3?  -  31  (Appendix  •  Metal  Minins  Lonne). 
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and  was  mainly  used  in  the  exploration,  production,  and  export  of  the 
ration'*  mineral  deposits,  The  American  Defense  Material  Procurement 
Administration  (DMPA)  gave  apecial  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
strategic  minerals  mine*.  As  a  result  of  this  concerted  effort,  the  mines 
were  completely  rehabilitated  by  1955  and  now  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  the  region.  In  I95S  the  production  of  minerals,  excluding  lignite,  was 
<112,230  metric  tons  with  an  estimated  value  of  S  12,104,300"'.  Future 
plant  call  for  an  increase  of  metals  production  to  1,077,000  tons  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $  3d,  114,000"*.  The  production  of  lignite  fa  195*  was 
close  to  2.2  million  metric  am  Approximately  0,000  workers  are  en¬ 
gaged  fa  the  sector  of  mining.  Table  65  shows  the  production  of  principal 
minerals  fa  1931. 

Iron  Or e 

The  important  depot  its  of  hematite  iron  ore  in  Northern  Greece  are 
fa  the  Cassandra  -  Straioniki  mineralized  region,  Halkidiki,  and  fa  the 
southern  section  of  the  island  of  Thassos. 

The  former  is  operated  by  the  Hellenic  Company  of  Chemical 
Products  and  Fertilizers  Ltd.  ECA  reconstruction  funds  were  used  to 
rehabilitate  tbc  mine,  but  it  has  been  inoperationai  since  195k.  In  1953  the 
production  of  iron  ore  was  64,1*1  metric  tons.  The  proven  resources 
have  been  estimated  at  100,000  metric  tons. 

The  latter  is  operated  by  A.  Hondrodtmo*  Company.  The  workable 
ores  are  about  230  feet  below  the  surface  and  usually  are  capped  with 
marble  and  met  amorphic  rocks.  The  proven  reserves  have  been  estimated 
at  1,000,000  metric  tons.  Explorations  for  ore  started  fa  1951  and  full  scale 
production  did  mot  get  under  way  until  1954.  Open  -  pit  mining  method 
is  used  to  extract  the  ore.  The  screening  of  the  ore  is  done  by  hand,  and 
each  worker  can  screen  about  one  cubic  meter  of  ore  per  hour,  Labor  it 
obtained  from  the  nearby  villages.  When  the  mine  is  in  full  operation,  it 
employs  about  500  workers,  the  less  demanding  work  being  done  by 
women.  The  production  of  iron  ore  ranges  between  150,000  and  200,000 
metric  tons,  depending  on  the  cte  prices  in  Europe.  The  ore  is  transported 


lit.  L.  Folymaropoutos,  Tho  Ihmlopment  of  Northern  (Irrtco't  Mineral 
Wealth  (published  to  Oreek)  Athens,  I960,  p.  S3. 

112.  Ib\d, 

1 13.  The  figure  *ss  obtained  from  Dptol,  Athens,  I960. 

114  Deu  eras  obtained  from  the  Hellenic  Company  and  Chemical  Products 
Fertilizers  Ltd,,  Athens,  I960. 
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by  trucks  to  tbe  port  of  Skaig  Morin  for  shipment.  The  bulk  of  it  is  ship* 
ped  to  the  Kloeckner  Company  of  Dusaeldorf,  Germany,  a  manufacturer 
of  heavy  industrial  equipment.  This  firm  is  helping  Hood  rod  imos  Company 
to  modernise  and  increase  production.  At  a  whole,  the  technical  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  mining  installations  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

Besides  Hondrodimot.  the  Krupp  Corporation  of  Germany  alto  mi¬ 
nes  iron  ore.  The  small  production  is  exported  through  the  port  of 
Limemaria. 

Magnmk 1,4 

Magnetite  ore  deposits  are  scattered  throughout  the  region,  but  the 
commercially -exploitable  deposits  are  in  the  Vavdot-Ormilia-Gerakini 
mineralized  region  of  Halktdiki,  about  40  miles  east  of  Thessaloniki.  The 
ore  is  of  pure  white  color  and  its  content  of  MgCo  3  ranges  from  93  to 
91  per  cent.  Since  it  is  iow  in  iron,  the  ore  can  be  successfully  processed 
into  more  refined  products  of  high  grade  for  the  production  of  ref  recto¬ 
ries.  The  proven  reserves  have  been  estimated  at  1,000,000  metric  tons. 
ECA  construction  loans  were  made  to  the  mine  operators  to  rehabilitate 
the  war  damaged  mines. 

The  Vavdot  and  Gerakini  mines  are  the  most  productive  in  the  region. 
The  former  is  situated  near  the  village  of  Vavdot  and  it  under  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  "Oesterreich  -  Amerikanische  Magnesite,  A.G.",  of  Radenthein, 
Austria,  through  its  Greek  affiliate,  the  Magnomin  Company.  The  mine 
was  leased  to  the  firm  by  the  Greek  Government  in  1937  for  a  period 
of  30  years.  Tbe  operator  has  completed  the  installation  of  new  mining 
equipment,  especially  a  20,000  metric  tons  yearly  capacity  for  the  production 
of  dead-burned  magnesite.  The  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite 
began  in  1951  when  1,219  metric  tons  were  produced.  Of  this,  3,175  metric 
tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  firm  is  now  considering  an 
increased  output  not  only  of  dead-burned  magnesite,  but  also  of  electrical¬ 
ly  fused  magnesia.  Tbe  underground  works  have  been  abandoned  and 
replaced  by  open-pit  extraction.  Tbe  ore  it  picked  up  by  band  sorting.  The 
Gerakini  mine  it  situated  9  miles  south  of  Poligyrot  and  is  operated  by 
the  Anglo-American  Magnesite  Company.  Tbe  exploitation  it  carried  out 
by  hand,  and  tiro  furnaces  process  the  ore  into  caustic  calcined  magnesite. 
Tbe  production  of  this  mine  it  of  irregular  quality  and  is  expensive.  The 


US.  DsU  was  obtained  from  Ott  Magnomin  Company  and  U»«  Anglo- Ame¬ 
rica  Magnesite  Company,  Athsns,  I960 


production  of  erode  magnetite  increased  froor  24,000  metric  loot  in  1935 
to  76,000  tons  in  I95t.  In  both  mines  the  mining  facilities  are  satisfact¬ 
ory;  together  they  employ  about  1200  workers, 

The  other  smalt  mine  operators  produce  insignificant  quantities  of 
caustic  calcined  magnesite.  The  degree  of  their  activity,  like  that  of  the 
large  operators,  depends  on  world  price  for  this  product. 

The  magnesite  mines  of  the  region  produced  in  1951  76,000  metric 
tons  of  crude  magnesite,  21,000  metric  tons  of  caustic  calcined  magnesite, 
and  9,219  metric  tons  of  dead-burned  magnesite,  with  sn  estimated  value 
of  I  2,000,000.  The  production  amounts  to  more  thin  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  magnetite  output.  Caustic  calcined  magnesite  is  exported  to 
Holland,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Dead-burned  magnesite 
is  exported  to  the  United  States  and  West  Germany. 

The  exploitation  of  Northern  G  recce’s  magnesite  mines  could  contribute 
more  wealth  to  it  if  the  mine  operators  were  to  increase  the  production 
of  dead-burned  magnesite,  which  is  more  readily  marketable  in  tbe  world 
market.  Tbe  operators  should  merge  into  large  corporations  and  establish 
facilities  for  the  production  of  dead-burned  magnesite. 

Chtvmik  "* 

Chromite  deposits  varying  in  content  between  22  and  23  per  cent 
Cr,  203  occur  in  many  places  of  Northern  Greece,  but  tbe  main  deposits 
are  in  the  central  section  of  Koxani  and  in  the  north-western  section  of 
Halkidiki.  The  proven  reserves  have  been  estimated  at  600,000  metric  tons. 

The  most  important  chromite  mine  is  in  Palcochori  mining  district 
of  Koxani  and  is  operated  by  tbe  Hellenic  Chrome  Mines,  Inc.  The  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  mine  is  fully  mechanised  and  the  technical  equipment  is 
modern.  An  1900  meters  long  earial  ropeway  carries  ore  from  tbe  mine  to 
the  ore-enrichment  plant  in  Skourmtsa,  a  few  kilometers  south  of  Koxani 
City.  The  production  of  chrome  concentrate  with  55  per  cent  Cr  203  in¬ 
creased  from  362  metric  tons  in  1959  to  15,554  tons  in  I960.  The  average 
monthly  production  of  the  enrichment  plant  was  1,239  metric  tons  in  1960. 
A  loan  from  the  American  Defense  Material  Procurement  Administration 
(ADMPA)  was  used  to  enlarge  the  plant  after  the  war.  About  195 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  mining  and  henef  iciating  of  chromite  ore.  This 
mine  has  excellent  possibilities  of  becoming  a  major  producer  of  chrome 
concentrate.  Tbe  ores  in  tbe  other  areas  (Halkidiki,  Naouta-  Veria,  Souflt) 
have  been  irregularly  exploited. 


1 16,  Dtu  wm  obtained  from  the  Hellenic  Chrome  Mine*  Inc,,  Athens,  I960. 
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Any  dccisioa  on  tbs  pert  of  the  government  or  privets  enterprise  to 
construct  ore 'enrichment  pleats  end  to  modernise  the  mines  is  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  both  to  increase  the  exports  of  chromite  concentrates. 
Most  of  the  chromite  concentrate*  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France  where  it  is  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  chemicals  and  explosives  and  in  the  strenf  tbeninf  of  steel. 

Manga  tmt »' 

The  commercial! y-cxploiubie  deposit*  of  manganese  ore  are  in  the 
Proeotsani-Nevrokopi  mining  region,  north  of  Drama,  The  thickness  of  the 
manganese  ore-bearing  beds  ranges  from  40  to  60  meters.  The  proven 
reserves  have  been  estimated  at  200,000  metric  tons,  and  the  potential 
reserves  at  1,500,000  tons.  The  major  producer  of  manganese  ore  is  the 
Granitis  mine,  which  is  operated  by  D.  Scallistiris  Company,  In  1957  the 
firm  secured  a  loan  of  S  320,000  from  the  Mercantile  Metal  Ore  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  for  tbe  expansion  of  the  ore  concentration  facilities. 
Repayment  of  tbe  loan  in  manganese  ore  concentrate  shipments  to  the 
company  started  in  I95S,  and  it  is  to  extend  over  a  five  year  period. 
Financial  aid  was  also  received  from  tbe  American  Defense  Material  Pro- 
cwsmcQt  Administration.  As  a  result,  the  mine  is  fully  equipped  with 
modem  ore-dressing  installations  for  the  concentration  of  tbe  manganese 


117.  the  data  waa  obtained  from  tbt  D.  Scallistiris  Company,  Drama,  1939. 
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or«.  About  1U0  worker*  engage  in  the  mining  and  d retting  of  the  ore  and 
underground  mining  it  uted.  The  ore-enriching  plant  is  producing  ore  with 
73.5  per  cent  of  Mn.  The  annual  production  or  concentrate  manganese 
ore  varies  between  16,000  metric  tons  to  20,000  tons,  depending  on  the 
manganese  world  price.  Further  increase  in  the  production  of  ore  may  be 
retarded  by  the  shortage  of  water  during  the  summer  season.  Most  of  the 
oie,  which  it  used  in  the  production  of  batteries,  it  exported  to  the  United 
States,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  The  shipment  of  ore  to  the 
port  of  Kavala  for  export  is  expedited  by  the  use  of  the  asphalt-surfaced 
highway  which  connects  Ncvrokopi  with  Kavala.  The  mine  is  near  the  road. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Granittt  Mine,  no  other  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  to  valorise  the  other  existing  poor  deposits  of  manganese  in 
Northern  Greece. 

/*y  rites  "* 

The  richest  deposits  of  pyrites  are  found  at  the  "Madcm  Lakkos 
Mine**  in  Cassandra,  Halkidiki.  The  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Hellenic  Company  of  Chemical  Products  and  Fertilisers  Ltd.  The  ore  lies 
between  crystaline  schists  and  kaolonked  granite  and  is  mined  by  tub- 

III,  Data  wax  obtained  from  the  Hellenic  Company  of  Chemical  Products 
and  Fertilisers  Ltd.,  Athens,  IM0. 
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level  caving  method*.  There  it  t  food  water  supply  both  for  drinking  and 
plant  need*.  Labor  it  plentiful,  and  the  port  of  Stratoei  it  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  mine.  The  proven  reserves  have  been  estimated  at 
1,000,000  metric  tons.  The  Company,  with  American  financial  sad 
technical  assistance,  rehabilitated  and  modernised  the  ore  •dressing  facili¬ 
ties  after  the  war.  A  modern  pyrite  washing  plent  (60  tons/hour)  has  been 
in  operation  at  Stratonihi  since  1952.  Also,  a  pyrites  sands  flotation  mill 
(250  tons  per  day)  hat  been  erected  to  utilise  the  pyrite  sands  which  had 
accumulated  along  the  shore  from  the  losses  of  the  old  pyrites  washing 
plant.  A  fear  kilometers  long,  100  tons  per  hour,  aerial  tramway  carries 
the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  washing  point  and  from  there  to  the  docking 
facilities  for  shipment.  The  pre-war  level  of  production  was  reached  in 
I9S5  when  217,105  metric  tons  of  pyrite  concentrate  were  produced. 
In  (945  the  production  eras  1,100  metric  tons.  The  production  started  to 
decline  after  1955,  and  in  I960  it  was  126,495  metric  tons.  The  bulk  of 
the  production  is  exported  to  West  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Egypt,  France, 
and  Holland.  The  rest  is  shipped  to  the  Company's  fertilizer  plant  in  Pi¬ 
raeus,  where  it  it  reduced  to  sulphuric  add  for  the  production  of  super- 
phosphate  fertilizer.  The  increasing  demand  for  fertilizer  in  Northern  Greece 
has  encouraged  the  Company  to  make  a  bid  to  the  govermeot  for  the 
construction  of  a  fertilizer  plant  in  the  Casaandra  Mines  ere*.  The  other 
important  deposits  of  pyrites  in  Northern  Greece  (Naousa,  Paggaion, 
Mountain  Region,  Almopia)  have  not  been  developed. 


Ijtwi  ami  /trie"* 

'The  lead  and  zinc  deposits  in  the  Cassandra  Mines,  Halkidiki,  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Hellenic  Company  of  Chemical  Products  and 
Fertilisers  Ltd.  The  proven  reserves  of  ore,  assaying  3.5%  Pb,  5-8%  Zn. 
28-30%  S,  have  been  estimated  at  200,000  metric  tons.  An  ECA  reconstruct¬ 
ion  ;loan  (on  I  163,000)  in  1949  enabled  the  company  to  complete  the 
installation  of  a  complex  sulphides  flotation  mill  (500  tons  per  day).  An 
aerial  tramway  carries  the  ore  from  the  Madcm  Lakkos  mine  to  the  flo- 
tation  mill  at  Stratoni.  Ore  is  also  extracted  at  the  Mavres  Petres  mine. 
The  production  of  lead  concentrates  increased  from  1,698  metric  tons 
in  1953  to  11,(11  tons  In  I960.  That  of  zinc  concentrates  increased  from 
3,914  metric  tons  in  1953  to  16,912  tons  in  I960.  The  bulk  of  the 
production  is  exported  to  France  and  West  Germany. 


119.  Data  was  obtained  frees  tba  Htllante  Company  of  Chemical  Products 
sad  FtrUHurs  Ltd.,  Athsas,  I960. 
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The  Kirfci  lead  -zinc  mint  in  Evros  prefecture,  a  few  mike  northwest 
of  Atexandroupolis,  hat  been  inoperative  since  1952  when  the  Mediterranean 
Mines  Company  abandoned  it.  The  Germans  extracted  ore  during  the 
war,  installed  an  aerial  ropeway  to  transport  the  ore,  but  the  flotation 
plant  that  was  started  by  them  was  not  completed.  The  rich  deposits  of 
line  ore  in  Thaseos  Island  have  been  exploited,  and  h  is  doabtfal  if  the 
existing  iowgrade  zinc  ore  could  be  extracted  and  bmefidated  economically. 

The  cxpoitaiion  and  development  of  the  asbestos  deposits  in  Servia, 
Kozani,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Kennecoft  Copper  Company  in  1956. 
In  that  year  a  concession  was  signed  with  the  Greek  government.  By  the 
rerms  of  this  agreement,  the  Company  will  invest  about  t  9.5  million  in 
the  extraction  and  processing  of  asbestos  and  in  the  manufacturing  of 
asbestos  products.  The  company  continues  exploratory  drillings,  which  were 
initiated  in  1956.  The  possible  reserves  of  asbestos  have  been  estimated 
at  100,000,000  metric  tons  by  the  Institute  for  Geology  and  Subsurface 
Research.  The  Kennecou  project  is  cited  by  Greece  as  a  type  of  foreign 
investment  Greece  urgently  needs. 


(Ml 

Extensive  exploration  for  oil  in  the  region  started  before  the  war  and 
was  resumed  again  in  1949  with  the  financial  assistance  of  OEEC.  The 
potential  oil  bearings  areas  are  the  Katerini- Thessaloniki  plain,  the  Evros 
River  Basin,  the  coastal  section  of  Thrace,  and  the  Grevena  -  Kastoria 
graben.  in  1957  the  Greek  Helios  Company,  together  with  the  German 
concern  Deimann  Bergbau,  struck  oil,  of  a  limited  commercial  value,  near  the 
village  of  Ardani,  Evros.  The  present  oil  prospecting  program  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  technically  sided  bv  RAP  (Regie  Autonome  du  Petrols),  a  French 
Company.  Oil  prospecting  and  geological  and  geo -physical  research  in  the 
Katerini- Thessaloniki  plain  has  been  undertaken  by  W.  H.  Hunt  Oil  Co., 
an  American  firm,  and  in  the  Gncvcna  region  by  Rumanian  oil  experts.  The 
new  petroleum  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1959,  is  expediting  oil  research. 


120.  DsU  was  otxainad  from  (M  Division  of  Minina,  Ministry  of  Industry 
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The  auriferous  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Oalikoa  river  north  of  The*, 
saloniki  and  1 1  kilometer*  south  of  KHkis  have  been  exploited  by  the 
Northern  Greece  Goldfield*  Ltd.  aince  1937.  The  connected  bucket  floating 
dredge  and  the  sluice  boxes  were  severely  damaged  during  the  war.  ECA 
recommended  a  loan  of  $235,630  to  the  company  for  the  rehabilita- 
lion  of  the  dredging  operation.  The  new  dredge  wa*  installed  by  the 
«Yube  Construction  Company*  of  San  Francisco.  Operation  was  stopped 
during  the  war  and  was  resuined  in  l953.The  production  of  gold  increased 
from  70,624  gr.  in  1953  to  160,976  gr.  in  1959.  About  70  workers  are 
engaged  in  (he  production  of  gold.  Recovery  it  made  at  the  company's 
office  in  the  town  of  Kilkis.  The  recovered  gold  is  sold  to  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece.  The  research  of  the  company  it  now  directed  toward  the 
discovery  of  new  alluvial  gold.  The  gold  bearing  alluvial  deposits  of  Axios, 
Nestos,  and  Strymon  rivers  have  been  estimated  at  20  million  metric  tons 
with  0.25-0.30  g/m*g. 

The  government  is  anxious  to  increase  gold  production  and  has  re¬ 
quested  the  Northern  Greece  Goldfields  Ltd.,  the  original  concessionaire, 
to  limit  its  activities  to  the  already  explored  area*  and  release  the  rest  of 
the  conceeeion  to  it  for  exploration.  New  companies  will  be  invited  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  develop  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  released  arens. 

UifHit* 

Lignite  deposits  are  found  throughout  Northern  Greece.  They  are 
found  in  the  basins  of  Koxani,  Ptolemait,  Proselio-Trigoniko,  Lavas,  Sa- 
rantaporos,  Eiaseon,  Vevf,  Amynteon,  Alexandroupolis,  and  in  the  Senes  - 
Paggaion  region.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  Greece's  lignite  deposits 
are  in  Western  Macedonia,  and  the  lignite  production  of  Northern  Greece 
constitutes  45  per  cent  of  the  national  output.  The  calorific  value  of  the 
lignite  ranges  from  1990  k.  cal. /kg.  in  Ptolemais  to  4900  k.  cal. /kg.  in 
Alexandroupolis.  The  beat  value  can  be  readily  increased  by  converting 
the  lignite  into  briquette*  and  semi  -  coke. 

The  most  notable  development  in  the  sector  of  mining  has  been  the 
rational  exploitation  of  the  Ptolemais  lignite  deposits  in  Koxani  prefecture 
(see  Figure  60).  The  existence  of  these  deposits  bad  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  no  systematic  exploration  work  to  determine  the  depth  and  ex- 
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tent  of  l hem  had  been  undertaken  until  I93S.  In  that  year  the  Government 
turned  over  the  mine  to  the  Greek  Railways  for  development,  In  1937  the 
German  Professor  Kegel  completed  his  survey  of  the  basin  and  the  first 
contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  lignites  wet  signed  in  1939,  The  work 
was  ceased  during  the  war  and  was  resumed  in  1951  when  a  new  conces¬ 
sion  was  signed  between  the  Greek  government  and  the  Hdlentc-Amerkan 
General  Lignite  Products  Company.  This  concession  was  voided  in  193$ 
because  the  company  was  unable  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  On 
June  1953  the  government  signed  a  S  20,000,000  contract  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Chemical  Products  and  Fertilizer*  Ltd.  for  the  development  of  the 
lignite  area.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  agreed  to  mine 
about  l.t  million  tons  of  lignite  annually  for  the  operation  of  a  70,000 
thermo-electric  plant,  as  welt  as  for  the  production  of  200,000  tons  of 
briquettes  for  the  Greek  State  Railways,  and  100,000  tons  of  semi-coke  for 
the  Larymana  iron-nickel  plant.  A  company  under  the  name  of  LIPTOL, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $  3.0  million,  was  assigned  all  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  original  concessionaire.  U.S.  aid  funds  (S  13.5  million) 
and  German  credits  (S  3,3  million)  were  also  used  to  finance  the  project.  In 
1939  the  Hellenic  Chemicals  Products  and  Fertilisers  Lid.,  tbe  principal 
stockholder  of  LIPTOL  (Ptokmais  Lignite  Corporation),  turned  over  nine- 
teotbs  of  Hs  stock  to  tbe  Public  Power  Corporation,  because  LIPTOL  was 
unable  to  raise  the  additional  funds  needed  to  double  the  mine's  production. 

Upon  the  strength  or  Kegel's  report  and  these  of  other  Greek  and 
American  geologists,  the  Greek  government,  through  ECA  Technical  As¬ 
sistance,  engaged  tbe  British  firm  of  Powell-Duffryn  Technical  Ltd.  to  make 
an  engineering  survey  on  the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of  developing 
Ptolemais  as  an  open-pit  mining  operation  and  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  briquetting  tbe  lignite.  The  report  of  the  firm  recommended  the  use  of 
the  open-cast  mining  method,  and  the  processing  of  the  lignite  into 
briquettes  sod  metallurgical  semi-coke.  Tbe  construction  of  the  briquettes 
plant  was  considered  by  many  as  one  of  exceptional  economic  importance 
lo  Northern  Greece;  i.e,,  it  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  development  of 
a  whole  series  of  industries  in  the  Ptokmais  basin. 

Geological  research  has  indicated  workabk  deposits  of  3,000,000 
metric  tons,  and  with  an  estimated  output  of  4  million  tons  annually,  those 
deposits  will  last  for  about  seventy-  five  years.  Although  the  lignite  is  not 
of  the  highest  quality  (60  per  cent  moisture  content),  the  seams  are  acces¬ 
sible,  horizontal,  and  economical  to  extract,  The  lignite  seams  are  up  to 
ISO  feet  thkk  and  at  a  depth  varying  from  30  to  60  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  The  high  quality  lignite  is  processed  into  briquettes  and  semi-coke,  « 
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and  the  low -quality  Ugnite  is  uted  to  Hie  the  thermo-electric  plant*.  The 
estimated  reserve*  have  been  placed  at  600,000,000  metric  ton*. 

Up  to  date  mining  equipment  for  the  extraction  of  lignite  is  used  m 
the  mine.  The  lignite  it  taken  by  rail  from  the  mine  to  the  processing 
plant*  and  thermo  •  electric  plant.  The  mine  it  also  connected  by  a  railway 
with  the  cities  of  Thessaloniki  and  Koxani.  The  average  annual  production 
i*  1,000,000  metric  tons  most  of  which  is  used  by  the  Public  Power  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  operator  of  the  thermo  •  electric  plant.  The  Krupp  company 
of  West  Germany  served  ss  an  engineering  consultant  and  also  supplied 
the  mining  equipment.  Approximately  100  workers  arc  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  lignite. 

The  various  sections  of  the  Plolemais  lignite  project  were  completed 
in  late  1951  and  are  now  in  full  operation. The  70,000  kw  thermo -electric 
plant  was  completed  in  October,  I9S9.  The  construction  of  the  second 
125,000  kw  plant  was  assigned  to  the  French  firm  ALSTHOM  and  will  be 
completed  by  1962.  The  nitrogen  •  f  ixation  plant  is  under  construction.  Tbit 
plant  war  recommended  by  the  Koppers  company  of  West  Germany  and 
will  provide  the  farmers  of  the  region  with  much  -  needed  fertilizer.  The 
government  is  also  coo  tern  plating  the  construction  of  chemical  plants  to 
process  such  by-products  as  gas.  An  investment  of  approximately  S  110.0 
million  is  being  contemplated  for  the  economic  development  of  the  region. 
Of  ibis.  J  40.0  million  already  has  been  expended  in  the  development  of 
the  mine,  and  the  construction  of  the  briquettes,  semi -coke,  end  thermo¬ 
electric  plant. 

The  development  of  this  mine  has  lessened  the  region's  need  for 
liquid  fuel,  and  has  improved  the  employment  picture.  An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor,  adequate  credit,  interested  government,  and  a  ready  market 
for  the  product  promise  a  bright  future  for  the  Ptolemais  area.  Some 
have  called  it  the  "Ruhr”  of  Greece. 

The  other  lignite  deposits  in  Northern  Greece  are  partly  exploited 
deepite  the  availability  of  high  quality  raw  lignite.  The  lignite  of  the  Vevi 
basin  is  used  locally  by  the  quick  -  lime  kiln  operators.  Some  of  it  is  shipped 
to  the  urban  centers  of  Edema  and  Thessaloniki.  The  calorific  value  of 
the  lignite  varies  from  300  to  6000  k.  cal./kg.  Since  it  is  woody,  it  need 
not  he  briquetted  to  facilitate  transportation  and  marketing  as  is  in  tbe 
cast  of  Ptolemais. 

The  Serree-Paggalon  region  has  several  lignite  mines,  but  tbe  most 
important  is  tbs  Psrdicaris  Company  Mine  near  tbe  city  of  Senes.  Since 
seems  are  easily  accassibie,  the  inclined  shaft  *  mining  method  is  used.  The 
width  of  the  lignite  beds  varies  from  6  to  15  feet  and  the  deepest  mineable 
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team  it  about  5 79  feet,  The  annual  production  it  approximately  60,000 

toot,  matt  of  which  it  exported  to  the  thermo  *  electric  plant  of  the  Public 

Power  Corporation  in  Pireaut.  The  lifnite  it  ahipped  by  rail  to  the  port 

of  Thetaaloniki  for  transhipment,  Because  of  its  relatively  high  calorific 

value  (ctt  4,000  k.  cal, /kg.)  it  can  withstand  high  freight  charges.  The  I 

mine  is  ideally  situated  with  respect  to  existing  transportation  facilities.  It  j 

is  one  kilometer  away  from  the  asphalt-surfaced  highway  connecting  Serres  j 

with  Thessaloniki  and  four  kilometers  from  the  railroad.  Approximately 

500  workers  engage  in  the  mining  of  lignite;  the  daily  payroll  is  about 

30,000  drachmas  ($  1,000).  Lack  of  capital,  lack  of  credit,  lack  of  market, 

inadequate  and  outdated  haulage  equipment,  and  constant  flooding  are  the 

main  problems  of  the  mine. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  compulsory  lignite  utilisation  law,  which 
compels  certain  categories  of  industries  and  institutions  to  use  Greek 
lignite  to  cover  50- 100  per  cent  of  their  fuel  requirements,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  lignite  has  been  very  small.  The  only  major  user  of  lignite  is  the  i 

Public  Power  Corporation  in  Ptolemais.  Lax  enforcement  of  this  law  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  potential  consumers  to  use  lignite  stem  from  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  converting  from  oil  to  lignite  and  briquettes,  and 
from  the  inability  of  the  non-Ptokmais  lignite  producers  to  offer  a  uni¬ 
form  quality  of  product,  ensure  an  uninterrupted  supply,  and  quote  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  in  comparison  with  other  fuels.  Any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  help  the  small  operators  improve  the  means  of  production 
and  marketing  of  lignite  should  be  based  on  the  essential  steps  listed  below: 

a.  ascertain  the  volume  of  lignite  deposits  in  the  case  of  each 
mine  and  also  the  cost  of  production 

b.  abandon  the  marginal  mines 

c.  have  regular  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  mines  by  go¬ 
vernment  geologists  and  mineralogists  to  assist  the  operators  with 
their  problems  and  also  to  see  that  the  suggested  mining-improve¬ 
ment  methods  are  employed  by  the  operators 

e.  provide  the  Operators  with  low  interest  long-term  loans  to  me¬ 
chanic  and  modernise  the  mines 

f.  enforce  the  compulsory  lignite  utilisation  law. 

The  necessity  for  developing  the  mining  industry  not  only  in  Northern 
Greece  hut  also  in  other  sections  of  the  country  has  been  recognised 
by  the  government,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite  it.  The 
mining  law  has  been  largely  revised  to  correct  such  defects  as  an  inadequate 
technical  program,  a  non  -  systematic  minerals  exploration  program,  an  in¬ 
effective  and  incomplete  government  supervision  of  the  industry,  a  lack 
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of  coordination  among  (be  various  government  agenciet  and  bureaus  in¬ 
volved  in  minings  poorly  enforced  mining  lefisiatkm,  the  iack  of  faith  in  (be 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  a  vague  government  policy  concerning 
mining  concessions.  The  out  Handing  and  revolutionary  provision  of  the 
reviled  law  deals  with  the  insurance  and  retention  of  mining  permits.  To 
ensure  (hat  the  cottcesaionaire  will  carry  out  his  intentions,  the  law  compels 
him  (o  deposit  a  guarantee  and  alto  to  carry  out  the  necessary  exploration 
and  other  technical  work  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  Also  the  law  obligates  him  to  spend  at  least  20,000  drs.  (1 666) 
annually  on  mining  projects.  Extensions  of  time  limits  are  abolished,  and 
prospecting  has  been  limited  to  two  years.  Under  the  expropriation  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law,  the  government  may  nationalise  closed  or  idle  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  them  over  to  mine  operators  who  offered 
guarantees  either  to  increase  and  make  exploitation  profitable  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  ore  -  processing  plants,  provided  that  the  original  concessionaires  did 
not  execute  the  provisions  of  the  (ease.  The  objective  of  the  government 
behind  the  strengthening  of  the  "idle  mines*'  provision  of  the  law  is  to 
revitalize  the  indttHry  by  removing  from  it  the  incapable  and  indifferent 
mine  operators  with  limited  financial  means  and  without  mioeral  knowledge. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  the  new  law  may  encourage  further  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  capital  investment  not  only  in  the  mining  operations  of  Northern 
Greece  but  also  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Coupled  with  the  passage  of 
this  law,  the  government  has  initiated  a  comprehensive  mineral  explora¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  extent  of  mineral  resources.  The  Geological  Institute 
hat  been  assigned  the  tasks  of  prospecting  for  iron  ore  in  the  island  of 
Thasaos,  zinc  and  lead  ores  in  western  Thrace,  and  lignite  at  Amynteon 
and  Vevi,  Fiorina.  An  external  factor,  the  atockpiling  of  strategic  minerals 
by  the  industrial  nations,  may  encourage  the  mine  operators  of  these 
minerals  to  increase  production.  An  increase  in  exports  will  give  employ- 
mem  to  hundreds  more  of  specialized  and  non -specialized  workers. 

Although  appreciable  progress  has  been  made  in  mining  since  1945, 
further  expansion  in  mineral  production  may  be  retarded  by  the  factors 
listed  below: 

a.  a  chronic  shortage  of  low-cost  capital  not  only  fortbe  replace¬ 
ment  of  obsolete  equipment  but  alto  for  the  construction  of 
dressing  •  ore  plants  on  the  operators 

b.  a  shortage  of  mining  engineers  and  skilled  mined  workers  which 
still  hinders  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a  dynamic 
exploitation  program 

c.  a  Mill  inadequate  minerals  research  program 
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d.  the  unfavorable  location  of  some  mine*  with  reaped  to  existing 
main  highway*  and  port*. 

In  order  for  Northern  Greece  to  I  eaten  her  dependence  on  the  export 
or  one  or  two  agricultural  item*  for  a  large  share  of  ita  regional  income,  it 
moat  expend  the  lector  of  mining.  The  preaant  mining  development 
program  calls  for  the  increase  of  semi  -  procoteed  minerals  such  as 
chromhe  and  dead  burned  magnetite. 
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Seem:  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commarca,  Division  of 
Mieiaa,  Athens,  1999. 


CHAPTER  VII 


INDUSTRY  AND  HANDICRAFT 

The  industry  of  Northern  Greece  emerged  from  the  war  end  occu¬ 
pation  almost  ruined.  Further  physical  damage  we*  caused  by  the  Guerrilla 
War  between  1947  and  1949.  The  communist -ted  Guerrilla*  not  only  burned 
all  the  textile  plant*  in  Naouta,  except  one,  but  also  retarded  and  impeded 
the  industrial  rehabilitation  and  development  of  the  larger  border-line 
villages  and  towns.  Another  consequence  of  the  civil  war  was  the  flight  of 
provincial  capital  and  management  to  the  "safety"  centers  such  as  Athens 
to  the  detriment  of  the  provincial  industries. 

Limited  UNRRA  and  ECA  economic  aid  was  extended  to  the  region 
to  rehabilitate  its  industry.  Approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the  capital  that 
was  allocated  by  government  to  the  development  of  the  country's  industry 
between  1949  and  1952  was  invested  in  Northern  Greece  (see  Table  66). 
The  loans  were  used  to  rebuild  the  guerrilla-destroyed  plants  in  Naousa, 
to  replace  outmoded  machinery,  to  construct  new  plants,  to  procure  raw 
materials  from  abroad,  to  improve  the  skills  of  the  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  to  improve  marketing  and  distribution  of  manufactured  goods. 
As  a  result  of  this  assistance,  the  index  of  production  was  166  in  1959 
(on  the  base  of  1939- 100).  However,  the  index  of  industrial  output  would 
have  been  higher  if  the  industrial  recovery  of  the  region  had  not  been 
impeded  by  such  factors  as 

the  flight  of  capital  and  enterpreneurial  leadership  to  Athens  during 
the  Guerrilla  War  period, 

the  concentration  of  political  and  economic  resources  in  Athens, 
the  uneven  distribution  of  credit  and  public  investments, 
the  low  income  of  the  bulk  of  population  ($  202  per  capita  in¬ 
come  in  1959), 

the  presence  of  monopolies  and  attendant  high  prices,  and  the 
emphasis  on  limited  production  with  high  profits  per  unit  rather 
than  mast  production  with  tower  unit  profits. 

Despite  the  economic  aid  and  other  forms  of  assistance  given  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  Northern  Greece,  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  rate  (<** 
7  per  cent  per  annum)  of  growth  of  the  national  industry.  Since  1939  the 
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industrial  output  of  Ortec*  increased  by  136  per  cent,  tbat  of  Northern 
Greece  by  66  per  cent  (see  Table  67),  In  1925  the  industrial  production 
of  the  region  was  23  per  cent  of  the  national  output. 

The  relative  contribution  of  the  various  branches  of  industry  to  the 
total  industrial  output  of  Northern  Greece  for  a  few  selected  years  is 
shown  hi  Table  61.  In  1939  the  textile  and  food  processing  industries 
contributed  more  than  60  per  cent  to  the  regional  industrial  production. 
With  the  exception  of  textile,  leather,  and  paper  industries,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  others  have  hem  steadily  increasing  since  193ft,  especially 
that  of  the  food-processing  industry.  That  of  textile  industry  has  decreased 
from  SI  per  cent  in  1931  to  30  per  cent  in  1939. 

In  general,  manufacturing  plants  are  small.  They  utilize  small 
amounts  of  power  and  have  few  employees.  About  73  per  cent  of  the 
plants  that  registered  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  industry  of  Thes¬ 
saloniki  employed  M  or  fewer  workers  and  the  other  quarter  200  -  20S 
workers  (see  Table  69).  The  largest  employers  of  workers  are  the  textile 
plants  In  Naousa  and  Thessaloniki.  In  1933  there  were  3  plants  employing 
WOO  or  mere  workers.  In  1931  manufacturing  and  handicraft  industries 
emplcycd  only  12.8  percent  of  the  economically  active  population  as  com¬ 
pared  with  60  per  cent  in  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  and  livestock  (see 
Table  9). 

In  1939,  the  manufacturing  plants  employed  about  10.101  workers 
(see  Table  70)  and  produced  goods  valued  at  S  33,763,000,  representing  an 
increase  of  $7,933,000  since  1933.  Of  the  total  value  of  output  33.5  per 
cent  was  represented  by  food  processing,  29.6  per  cent  by  textiles  pro¬ 
duction,  6.9  per  cent  by  machine  shop  industries  production,  and  7. 1  per 
cent  by  c  hem  reals  (sec  Table  71). 


TextiU M 

Despite  the  presence  of  many  economic  and  political  hardships,  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  is  the  region's  principal  industry.  Nine  spinning 
and  weaving  mills  now  produce  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  two  in  Edessa,  three 
in  Naousa,  and  four  in  Thessaloniki.  The  principal  ones  are  Pierrakos  and 
Macedonian  Cotton  Industry  in  Thessaloniki,  and  Estia  and  Ttitsis  and 
Company  in  Naousa  ('**)•  The  three  biggest  wool  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  are  Lanaras  and  Kyrtsis  in  Naousa,  Seferijjis  and  Kokkinos  in  Edessa, 


124.  la  Verie,  Ur*  two  small  cotton  spinning  plant*  (Vsrmlon  and  Cfcatje- 
mioieou  Brothers)  are  dosed.  Two  factors  may  be  cited  for  their  shutdown :  I) 
out-mod ed  equipment,  end  2)  poor  meneacment. 
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and  Yfanet- Makris  and  company  in  Thessaloniki. Them  plants  are  well* 
built  and  moat  of  tha  machinery  ie  lam  than  IS  yean  old  and  less  efficient 
machinery  in  being  gradually  replaced  with  more  efficient  equipment.  There 
ate,  however,  a  few  old  plana,  which  MUt  employ  out* moded  equipment. 
In  1959,  Id, 000  spindles  and  41!  loom*  represented  21  per  oeat  of  the 
total  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  Greece  ("*).  Many  of  the  textile 
factories  bleach  of  dye  yarn  or  doth  on  their  own  premises.  Some  of  the 
plants  were  hulk  as  early  as  1904  at  Edams,  Naousa,  and  Vcria  to  taka 
advantage  of  the  ample  water  power  available  on  the  fall  line  of  the  Ver¬ 
io  ion  mountain,  the  availability  of  capital  and  skilled  handicraft  workers, 
and  an  expanding  market. 

The  number  of  workers  and  the  volume  of  production  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  declining  since  1930  (sea  Tables  5*  and  70).  In  that  year  textiles  re¬ 
presented  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total  Northern  Greek  industrial  output,  but 
in  1959,  it  was  down  to  5.15  par  cent.  The  production  of  cotton  increased 
from  t, 700,000  meters  in  I93t  to  17,000,000  in  1958  and  then  drop¬ 
ped  to  16,000,000  in  1959.  That  of  cotton  yarn  started  to  decline  in  1959 
following  a  steady  increase  since  1939  (see  Table  ??.).  Practically  afi  the 
cotton  yarn  produced  is  used  locally.  No  cotton  yam  was  exported  after 
1957.  Before  the  war,  Yugoslavia  was  an  important  importer  of  Northern 
Greek  cotton  yarn.  The  output  of  woolen  cloth  decreased  from  2,130,000 
meter*  in  1935  to  1,270,000  in  1959.  However,  the  production  of  woolen 
yarn  had  increased  from  850  tons  in  1950  to  1,580  in  1959  (see  Table  72). 
The  woolen  spinning  and  weaving  plants  produce  annually  about  three  - 
fourths  of  the  national  production  of  woolen  goods.  Four  factors  may  be 
cited  to  explain  the  decline  in  textile  production:  I)  high  cost  of  production 
hampering  the  exports  of  textiles,  2)  restrictions  imposed  by  importing 
countries,  3)  competition  from  the  other  Greek  centers  of  textile  pro¬ 
duction,  and  4)  an  ever-increasing  domestic  demand  for  synthetic  cloth. 
Then  umber  of  textile  workers  also  decreased  from  8,300  in  1950  to  4,725 
in  1959.  Approximately  73  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  employed  bythe 
woolen  and  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  factories. 

Northern  Greek  cotton  has  now  replaced  imported  raw  material.  The 
imports  of  ginned  -  cotton  decreased  from  907  tons  in  1938  to  0  in  1959. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  synthetic  fibers  have  increased  during  the 
past  three  years.  Imports  of  rayon  yarn  increased  from  49  tons  in  1957 
to  1,079  tons  in  1959.  The  region  will  continue  to  import  wool  because 


(35.  Ministry  of  Northern  Greece,  Division  of  industry,  Thesenkmiki,  I960. 
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the  local  wool*  ere,  in  the  main,  coarse.  Sisal  and  hemp  are  also  imported 
(see  Table  73). 

The  demand  for  silk  fell  after  the  war  owing  to  severe  competition 
from  synthetic  fibers  such  as  rayon.  The  silk  industry  was  alto  seriously 
affected  by  the  libertliation  of  imports.  The  production  of  silk  decreased 
from  4S  tons  in  1950  to  10  tons  in  1959  (see  Table  72).  In  Soufli,  Evros, 
an  inportant  silk  producing  town,  the  production  of  cocoons  dropped  from 
4.000  tons  in  1938  to  less  than  1,000  tons  in  1959.  In  that  year  one  co¬ 
coon  -  processing  plant  was  in  operation,  although  it  operated  for  only  two 
months  and  employed  approximately  50  workers,  mostly  women.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk -cocoons  provides  the  local  farmers  with  extra  employment 
and  income  despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of  cocoon*  has  decreased  from 
80  dr*,  per  kite  (2.2  H*4  in  1938  and  to  50  drs.  in  1959.  The  slackening 
silk  market  is  now  causing  some  of  the  Tanners  to  cut  down  the  old  mul¬ 
berry  trees  and  to  devote  the  released  land  to  the  production  of  other 
economic  crops  such  as  sesame. 

The  notion  that  there  will  always  he  a  steady  market  encouraged  the 
government  to  build  a  plant  in  Soufli  in  1952  to  process  and  manufacture 
pure  silk.  However,  the  plant  has  not  operated  since  its  completion,  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical,  structural,  managerial,  and  labor  difficulties,  not  to 
mention  a  declining  silk  market.  The  region's  buyers  prefer  to  purchase 
cocoons  rather  than  processed  silk.  Also,  the  school  of  weavers,  which  was 
established  in  1948  to  improve  the  skills  of  the  silk  workers,  has  been 
closed. 

The  hosiery  and  knitting  section  of  the  industry  has  been  developed 
considerably  since  1950.  There  are  many  small  shops  in  the  production  of 
garments,  stocks,  and  stockings.  Some  have  two  or  three  machines;  the 
large  plants  are  well-built  and  designed  for  efficient  production.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  mills,  (he  majority  of  them  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  of  both  urban  and  rural  market.  The  use  of  rayon 
rather  than  wool  has  increased  markedly.  In  1959,  1,070  ton*  of  rayon 
yarn  were  imported  into  the  region. 

The  production  of  sisal  hems,  mainly  by  A.E.  Sisal  Company,  has 
increased  from  740  tons  in  1952  to  2,230  tons  in  1959.  The  rapid  increase 
in  output  is  the  result  of  an  increased  domestic  demand,  plus  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Middle  East.  In  1956,  700  tons  of  sisal  products  were 
exported  to  Yugoslavia.  Bags,  ropes  sod  other  items  are  also  produced  both 
in  Thessaloniki  and  Edesm.  The  principnl  plants  are  “Edessa"  in  Edessa 
and  “A.E.  Bilka"  in  Thessaloniki. 

There  it  no  doubt  that  the  textile  industry  it  experiencing  many 


difficulties.  They  Men  from  such  factor*  aa  the  liberalization  of  import « 
in  1953  which  brought  unbearable  competition  to  local  fabric  pro¬ 
ducer*,  shortage  of  operation  capital 1,3 „  and  competition  from  the  better 
organised  and  more  efficient  textile  industry  of  Athens,  and  limited  exports. 

The  optimum  utilisation  of  the  region**  most  important  labor-inten¬ 
sive  industry  calls  for  drastic  measures ; 

a.  the  reorganisation  and  consolidation  of  small  plants  into  larger 
ones  for  mom  efficient  production 

b.  the  granting  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  the  economical- 
ly -distressed  plants 

c.  the  immediate  replacement  of  outmoded  equipment  in  the  old 
plants  to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  against  the  better- 
equipped  and  mom  efficient  plants  of  Athens. 

The  growth  of  the  region's  cotton  textile  industry  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  both  private  and  public  interests  because  it  is  based  on  local 
raw  material  and  is  mom  labor  -  intensive  than  any  other  sector  in  the 
textile  field.  Although  the  world  production  of  non -cotton  fabrics  it 
increasing,  it  is  possible  for  Northern  Greece  to  increase  its  exports  of 
textiles  by  continuing  the  production  of  high  quality  wares. 

tik mkttl* 

The  chemicals  industry  is  concentrated  in  Thessaloniki  and  mainly 
produces  moderately-priced  rubber  footwear,  which  is  in  great  demand  by 
the  low- income  group.  The  principal  rubber  products  plants  are  the 
Alywida  and  Ebem  in  Thessaloniki,  which  together  employ  approximately 
700  workers.  Their  products  am  sold  nationally.  Other  chemical  products 
such  as  soap,  oxygen,  dyes,  and  paints  am  being  produced.  With  the 
exception  of  soap,  the  production  of  these  products  has  been  increasing 
steadily  since  1930  (see  Table  72).  The  completion  of  the  nitrogen-fixation 
fertilizer  plant  in  Ptolemais  would  provide  the  fanner*  of  the  region  with 
low-cost  fertilizer.  The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  is  viewed  a*  a  promising 
line  of  industrial  development.  The  plant  when  in  operation  would  employ 
about  1,000  workers.  In  1959  this  industry  represented  6.6  per  cent  of 


126.  The  value  of  (tallies  imported  into  Greece  totaled  20  million  drachmas 
in  IMS  as  compared  with  4  million  in  1952.  In  I960  the  government  raised  the 
import  duties  on  textiles.  While  this  action  is  not  conflicting  with  the  policy  of 
free  imports,  it  would  strengthen  the  economic  position  of  the  textile  Indue  try. 

127.  In  1959,  the  Laaarai  plant  in  Nsouta  was  under  compulsory  administra¬ 
tion.  Others  have  made  cuts  in  personnel. 
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the  total  Northern  Greek  industrial  output  at  compared  to  Icm  than  2 
per  cent  la  1931.  If  the  present  rate  of  growth  continues  the  possibility 
it  that  the  chemicals  industry  may  eventually  become  the  second  most 
important  industry  after  food-processing. 

(MHtirucUutt  MatoriaU 

The  construction  materials  branch  of  the  industry  has  been  expanding 
steadily  since  1950  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  building  boom,  which 
continues  in  the  larger  sections  of  the  region  (see  Table  72).  The  industry 
produces  such  herns  as  bricks,  roof  tiles  (Byzantine  and  French),  day  and 
cement  pipes,  and  other  commercial  pottery.  Only  the  production  of  mil¬ 
ling  stones  hat  decreased  because  of  the  accessibility  of  the  flour  mills  for 
(he  once  isolated  villages,  which  used  to  mill  their  grains  locally.  The 
largest  plant  of  clay  bricks  and  tiles  it  the  Anonymous  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  of  the  Thessaloniki  (formerly  known  as  the  Allatini 
Company).  This  it  a  modern  and  efficiently  operated  plant.  It  is  also 
near  an  excellent  deposit  of  day  and  to  the  ever-expanding  market  of 
Thessaloniki.  Since  the  high  quality  of  ns  products  is  in  great  demand, 
this  company  should  continue  to  grow,  provided  that  it  adheres  to  this 
emphasis  upon  quality.  Them  are  also  many  small  clay  products  plants 
throughout  the  region  which  have  been  very  successful  in  meeting  the 
demand  for  these  products.  This  industry  should  continue  to  increase 
production  under  the  Five-Year  Economic  Development  program.  The 
program  calls  for  the  extension  of  the  irrigation-system,  the  construction 
of  low-rental  housing  projects,  the  construction  of  hotels  and  motels  for 
the  tourists,  and  the  improvement  and  installation  of  sewers  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  the  region, 

MtUil  /ViWrtdk 

The  production  of  metal  products  has  been  rising  steadily  since  1955 
(sec  Table  72).  In  1959,  it  was  10,750  tons  as  compared  to  7,300  tons 
in  1955.  The  total  labor  force  in  1959  was  approximately  850.  Mott  of 
the  metalworking  plants  are  in  Thessaloniki.  Some  of  them  are  extremely 
well-equipped,  others  struggle  along  with  poor  second-hand  machinery,  and 
others  are  only  partly  mechanised.  In  the  larger,  mechanised  plants, 
technical  operations  are  now  managed  or  supervised  by  local  technicians, 
some  of  whom  received  their  technological  training  abroad.  Principal  pro¬ 
ducts  are  nails,  stoves,  beds,  furniture,  iron,  aluminum  and  copper  utensils, 
agricultural  tools,  and  an  indeterminate  amount  of  other  products,  both 
machine  and  handworked.  The  principal  firms  engaged  in  the  production 
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of  agricultural  machinery  areCornik  A.E.  in  Thessaloniki  and  N.  Karatjanis 
and  Soa,  lac.,  ia  Sam*.  Tht  latter,  built  ia  1953,  was  largely  fioasced 
by  tbe  American  Mission  to  Greeoe.  The  plant  manufacture*  about  100 
threshing  machines  aad  employ*  approximately  SO  workers.  Tbe  dost  of 
production  is  rather  high  because  the  production  of  machines  U  not  spread 
throughout  tbe  year  but  coooeotrated  ia  a  three-month  period  to  the  har¬ 
vesting  season.  Tbe  reason  for  this  concentration  is  that  the  company 
has  to  wait  for  orders  before  starting  production.  Lack  of  capital  prevent* 
it  from  maintaining  a  stockpile  of  threshing  machines. 

While  the  workmanship  is  good,  costs  are  high  because  of  heavy 
ove-head.  Hence,  the  region's  plants  cannot  compete  successfully  with  those 
of  Athens  and  Piraeus.  Low  interest  loans  from  OHOA  *’*  would  stim¬ 
ulate  modernization  ia  plants  suffering  from  high  cost  of  production  be¬ 
cause  of  obsolete  methods  aad  equipment.  Also,  the  firms  manufacturing 
agricultural  implements  should  be  protected  from  foreign  competition. 
However,  the  protection  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  permanent 
screen  for  inefficiency. 

Jjbiiher  JVudHcl* 

Shoes  and  other  leather  products  are  made  by  hand  or  on  simple 
machines  in  smalt  workshops  in  most  parts  of  the  region,  or  by  the  retailer 
in  his  own  shop.  There  arc  two  modem  shoe  factories  in  Thessaloniki. 
Although  the  production  of  leather  shoes  has  increased  from  25,000  pairs 
1950  to  51.000  in  1959,  it  has  not  reached  the  193*  output  of  115,000 
pairs  (see  Table  72).  The  slow  increase  is  due  to  the  greater  consumption 
of  rubber  shoes.  There  are  a  few  small  tanneries,  and  some  effort  is  being 
made  to  improve  tbe  quality  of  leather.  On  the  whole,  the  quality  of  do¬ 
mestic  skins  used  is  somewhat  poor.  It  could  be  improved,  however,  by 
putting  a  stop  to  tbe  cutting,  gouging,  and  scoring  now  caused  by  careless 
skinners.  Proper  slaughtering  and  skinning  methods  are  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  tbe  abattoirs.  Production  of  leather  for  soles  decreased  from  210 
tons  in  1950  to  70  tons  in  1959,  largely  because  of  the  greater  use  of 
rubber  soles.  In  1959,  143  tons  of  skins  and  hides  were  imported  into  the 
region  at  compared  with  275  tons  in  1938. 

Tobaccn  •  Manipulation 

Sorting,  grading,  processing,  and  packing  tobacco  leaves  is  an  im¬ 
portant  seasonal  industry  in  Northern  Greece.  The  main  centers  of  tobacco 
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manipulation  are  Thessaloniki,  Kavala,  Scrota,  Komotiai,  and  Xanlbi.Tbe 
plants  employ  about  33,000  workers  during  the  tobacco  manipulation  pe¬ 
riod,  which  lasts  from  May  to  the  end  of  October.  Since  1933,  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  tobacco  sorties  machines  in  the  plant  baa  produced  a  gradual 
decline  in  (be  number  of  workers,  and  tobacco  manipulation  baa  shifted 
to  Thessaloniki.  The  mechanisation  of  the  plants  has  created  a  serious 
unemployment  problem  in  the  cities  of  Xanthi  and  Kavala.  This  problem 
is  an  old  one,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  acute  today.  The  average  income 
of  the  tobacco  manipulation  worker  is  6,300  drachmas  (S  210)  plus  a  14 
per  cent  Christmas  bonus.  Since  this  it  seasonal  work,  the  workers  arc 
without  employment  for  about  five  months  out  of  the  year.  There  are  also 
two  cigarette  factories  —  one  in  Xanthi  and  the  other  in  Kavala.  Most  of 
the  production  is  consumed  locally. 

h'tMhl  f*rum$ing 

The  activity  of  the  food  processing  industry  has  been  improving  stea¬ 
dily  since  1930.  In  1939,  the  contributions  of  this  industry  represented  32.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  industrial  output  in  Northern  Greece  as  com¬ 
pared  with  21  per  cent  in  the  prewar  period.  This  expansion  is  largely  due 
to  an  increase  in  agricultural  production,  availability  of  tin  cans,  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  canoed  goods,  better  marketing  and  distributing 
methods,  and  the  installation  of  modem  and  efficient  plants.  The  industry 
consists  largely  of  flour  mills,  macaroni  paste  and  confectionery  plunt, 
cotton  and  sesame  seed  crushing  mills,  rice  mills,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plants. 

Most  of  the  (lour  mills  are  in  Thessaloniki  and  produce  more  than 
one -half  of  the  region's  flour  output.  The  remainder  is  produced  by  the 
small  flour  mills  in  the  other  large  towns  and  villages.  The  city  of  Kavala 
has  a  modern  flour  mill.  Approximately  ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  mil¬ 
led  wheat  it  native.  Wheat  imports  into  the  region  decreased  from  76,482 
tons  in  1931  to  3,333  tons  in  1939. 

The  production  of  alimentary  foods,  canned  foods  (fish,  fruits  and 
vegetables)  candy,  seed -oils,  cotton  and  sesame  cakes  and  meals,  and  rice 
has  increased  markedly  since  1930  (see  Table  72).  The  hulling  of  rice  is 
a  new  industry  for  Northern  Greece.  Its  production  increased  from  12,300 
tons  in  1933  to  16,500  tons  in  1939.  The  output  varies  from  year  to  year 
depending  upon  the  availability  of  locally  produced  rice.  The  canning  of 
fruiu  and  production  of  juice  and  extract  increased  from  380  tons  in  1930 
to  960  tons  in  1939.  This  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  ever-increasing 
production  of  fruits  (peaches,  apples,  cherries,  and  strawberries)  since  1935. 
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The  wed-oil  industry  is  scattered  throughout  the  region.  Every  large 
agricultural  community  has  one  or  two  seed  crushing  mills,  which  are  small 
and  employ  a  small  labor  force.  The  production  of  seed-oil  increased 
from  750  tons  in  1950  to  4,025  tons  in  1958.  That  of  sesame  and  cotton 
seed  cakes  and  meals  increased  from  3,800  tons  in  1950  to  26,900  tons  in 
1958.  Since  the  available  quantities  of  seeds  are  limited,  seeds  are  impor¬ 
ted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  plants  for  the  entire  year. 

The  principal  plant  producing  corn-derived  products  (syrup,  starch) 
is  that  of  the  Viamil  Anonymous  Company.  This  plant,  built  in  1953,  is 
the  regional  branch  of  the  main  plant  in  Piraeus,  The  company  selected 
Tbcetakmiki  at  the  site  of  the  plant  for  several  reasons :  I)  a  large  domestic 
market,  2)  availability  of  cheap  labor,  3)  ample  supply  of  water,  4)  cheap 
raw  materials,  5)  adequate  transportation  facilities,  and  6)  absence  of 
competition.  The  equipment  is  fairly  good.  All  of  the  production  is  con¬ 
sumed  locally.  Corn  is  imported  periodically  from  the  United  States  to 
augment  the  local  supply, 

Ftoka  A.  E.  is  the  largest  candy  and  chocolate  making  plant  in 
Northern  Greece  and  employs  approximately  400  worker*.  Its  products  are 
told  nationally  and  internationally. 

Northern  Greece  is  in  great  need  of  facilities  to  process  and  preserve 
its  ever-increasing  agricultural  production.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
have  been  exerting  pressure  on  the  government  to  construct  the  urgently 
needed  cold  storage  plants,  pecking  and  sorting  warehouses,  and  food 
processing  and  preserving  plants  which  would  help  to  increase  exports. 
Since  1955,  both  the  government  and  the  agricultural  cooperatives  have 
been  working  toward  the  establishment  of  such  industries  in  Edessa, 
Naousa,  Fiorina,  Veria,  Senes,  Korootini,  and  Thessaloniki.  The  Union 
of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  of  Lagada,  an  agricultural  community  east 
of  Thessaloniki,  built  a  modern  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant  in  1957. 
A  similar  plant  has  also  been  constructed  in  Thessaloniki. 

Private  capital  has  also  been  assisting  the  farmers  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cold  storage  space.  The  Skydra  E,  E.  Cold  Storage  plant  is  a 
good  example  of  this  effort.  The  plant  has  a  storage  caparity  of  4,000 
cubic  meters  and  covers  an  area  of  approximately  1,800  square  meters.  It 
is  72  kilometers  distant  from  Thessaloniki  and  close  to  the  Thessaloniki  - 
Skydra -Edcsa  highway  and  railway.  Since  ice  is  needed  to  keep  the 
peaches  fresh  enroute  to  the  market,  the  management  is  considering  the 
construction  of  an  ice-making  plant.  The  plant  employs  20  extra  workers 
during  the  apple-picking  season  and  50  during  the  peach-picking  season. 
The  maintenance  staff  numbers  about  10  workers. 
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Tht  new  investment  protram  for  the  region  includes  allocation  of 
capital  not  only  for  the  construction  of  sorting  and  packing  stations,  and 
cold  storage  and  ice-making  plants  '**  bat  also  for  the  construction  of  a 
beet  sugar  refining  plant  in  Series.  Another  one  has  been  suggested  for 
the  Thessaloniki  plain  region.  Foreign  companies  have  been  invited  by  the 
government  to  assist  it  in  the  selection  of  the  best  sites  for  the  plants. 
However,  apart  from  the  working  capital  and  technical  "know-how**  re¬ 
quired,  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  farmers  acquire  the  needed 
experience  with  beet  cultivation,  to  permit  beet  sugar  production  on  a  large 
scale.  Also,  the  farmers  may  be  reluctant  to  grow  the  new  crop  without 
assurance  of  price  and  market.  The  sugar  refineries  are  needed  not  only 
to  produce  sugar,  but  also  to  provide  the  farmers'  extra  hands  with  work. 

The  construction  of  the  Senes  sugar-beet  plant  has  been  awarded  to 
CEKOP  (The  Polish  Stale  Trading  Agency).  The  plant  will  uee  locally 
produced  sugar-beets  and  will  be  swsr  the  city  of  Senes,  an  important 
reservoir  of  labor,  it  will  operate  for  approximately  100  days  each  year, 
wilt  consume  about  200.000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  and  wilt  produce  21,000 
tons  of  sugar.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  has  been  estimated  at  $  7,200,000, 
The  major  part  of  the  construction  cost  will  be  met  through  the  sale  of 
Greek  agricultural  products  to  Poland. 

The  agricultural  raw  material  processing  industries  of  Northern  Greece 
have  been  scheduled  for  vigorous  expansion  by  the  government.  A  shift 
in  the  composition  of  these  industries  should  be  expected.  The  importance 
*  of  sorting,  grading,  processing  and  packing  of  traditional  export  products 
like  tobacco  will  decrease  in  the  future,  but  that  of  f ruit  and  vegetable 
canning  will  increase.  The  possibility  is  that  once  the  standardization 
measures  are  adopted,  the  products  of  this  industry  may  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  in  foreign  markets,  especially  in  the  European  Common  Market. 

HamUerafta 

The  production  of  handicrafts  is  gradually  being  revived  by  the 
government.  To  assist  it,  a  special  bureau,  the  National  Associatioa  of 
Greek  Handicrafts,  was  established  at  the  Ministry  of  Industry.  The  bureau 
has  these  main  objectives:  I)  to  establish  and  support  home  industries, 
2)  to  improve  the  quality  of  handicrafts,  3)  to  study  the  implementation 
of  measure*  no  increase  production,  4)  to  improve  the  contact  between  the 

129.  Awards  have  been  granted  to  CEKOP  to  build  a  $250,000  cold  storage 
plan  In  tkydre  and  to  the  Italian  firm  SAMIF1  for  the  construction  of  a  S  20,0000 
storage  plant  at  Naousa. 
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producer  end  consumer,  S)  to  familiarise  the  producer  with  the  needs  of 
the  market,  and  6)  to  find  new  markets. 

Their  Majesties'  Fund,  which  was  established  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  Greek  rural  areas  (especially*  in  Northern  Greece),  is  also 
interested  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  Greek  handicrafts  in  order 
to  provide  the  peasants  with  profitable  work  during  the  non -trowing  season. 

The  Fund  is  now  providing  raw  materials,  adequate  training,  and  all 
possible  facilities  to  the  village  handicraft  workers  through  the  Rural 
Youth  Centers.  Carpet  -  making  is  being  taught  to  rural  girls  with  the  hope 
of  increasing  the  production  of  carpets  which  has  been  declining  since  1950 
(see  Table  72),  Every  girl  who  completes  the  course  of  instruction  receives 
from  the  Fund  a  loom  and  the  raw  materials  needed  to  weave  two  carpets. 
This  is  done  to  give  her  a  good  start  in  her  new  occupation.  The  quality 
of  carpets  produced  has  been  improved  and  now  successfully  competes  with 
the  quality  of  Oriental  carpets  offered  on  foreign  markets.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  weave  carpets  with  purely  Greek  desings,  which  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  foreign  buyers  when  they  were  shown  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  Florence,  Italy.  Alto,  exhibits  of  Greek  costumes  and  em¬ 
broideries  have  been  held  in  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  Their 
MajestiesFund. 

The  equipment  used  in  handicraft  production— hand  operated  loom, 
spinning  wheel,  carding  machine,  dyesbop,  etc.-is  primitive,  and  this  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  tow  output  of  the  industry.  Even  though  the  output 
it  very  low,  it  1$  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  since  no  time  factor  is 
involved.  Handwoven  skirts,  woolen  peasant  bags,  embroidered  linen,  hand¬ 
made  carpets,  and  needlepoint  rugs  are  some  of  the  hems  produced  by  the 
village  handicrafters.  The  'Ousak”  rugs  of  Koxani,  incomparable  in  design 
and  color,  are  in  demand  throughout  the  country.  The  tradition  of  embroi¬ 
dery  and  band  -  knitting  continues,  while  small  knitting  machines  are  used 
for  the  production  of  household  articles.  The  raw  materials  used  are  usual¬ 
ly  produced  locally.  Some  wool  is  imported  for  the  production  of  woolen 
articles.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  of  the  number  of  worker*  or  the 
volume  and  value  of  production.  In  the  tobacco -growing  areas,  of  course, 
the  shortage  of  labor  curtails  the  expansion  of  the  home  industries,  for 
here  the  fanner’s  helpers  are  needed  to  son  and  grade  the  tobacco  leaves 
in  the  non -growing  season.  Tobacco  culture  it  labor-intensive. 

The  processing  of  fur  clippings,  mostly  imported  from  the  United 
States,  into  furs  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  the  towns  of  Kattoria  and 
Siasista.  There  are  230  fur -processing  workshops,  which  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  2,300  workers.  The  majority  of  the  workers  are  engaged  by  shops 
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doing  wort  for  foreign  furrier*  The  largest  for  (hop  employ*  about  250 
worker*  and  the  smallest  let*  than  3  worker*.  Most  of  the  work  room* 
are  small  (let*  than  IS  square  meters  of  floor  space)  and  inadequately 
equipped.  The  wages  paid  to  workers  range  from  10  drachmas  ($  2.50)  to 
ISO  drachmas  (I  5,00)  for  an  eight  -hour  work -day.  The  shops  of  the 
foreign  •contractors  are  modem,  well -equipped,  and  efficient.  Unlike  the 
small  scale  fur  •processors,  they  have  more  capital  to  devote  to  the  physical 
improvement  of  their  workshops.  On  the  whole,  the  Greek  fur -processors 
believe  ia  family-owned  and  operated  enterprises.  They  do  not  want  to 
borrow  capital  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  enterprise  outside 
the  family  circle.  In  short,  they  are  simply  not  interested  in  forming  large 
corporate  structures,  even  if  doing  so  might  mean  strengthening  the  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  the  fur  industry  at  home  and  abroad. 

Further  growth  in  handicrafts  would  be  determined  by  the  success 
of  the  government  in  solving  the  two  basic  problems  -  poor  production 
methods  and  lack  of  markets.  The  problem  of  marketing  handicraft  pro¬ 
ducts  is  difficult  because  of  the  limited  contract  between  the  producer 
and  consumer.  In  its  efforts  to  revitalise  the  home  industries,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  no*  try  to  check  historical  trends  by  assisting  village  industries 
which  will  inevitably  decline  and  ultimately  disappear.  Although  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  village  handktaft  industries  started  and  prospered 
are  gradually  changing,  the  production  of  handicrafts  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  a  determining  factor  in  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  milieu  of 
many  large  and  small  villages.  Even  if  only  limited  results  can  be  achieved 
by  the  implementation  of  the  handicrafts  expansion  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram,  it  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  not  only  of  raising  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  farmers,  but  also  of  reducing  the  pressure  of  rural  labor 
migration  on  the  labor  -  surplus  urben  centers. 

Despite  the  assistance  granted  by  the  government  and  other  agencies 
to  the  sector  of  manufacturing,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  agriculture 
because  of  the  emergence  of  the  Athens- Piraeus  areas  as  the  industrial 
region  of  the  nation.  Unlike  thorn  factors  in  Thessaloniki,  the  compelling 
factors  of  Athens  are  more  to  the  liking  of  the  investors: 

1.  availability  of  a  large  domestic  market 

2.  an  excellent  rail  and  road  transport  system 

3.  research  and  maintenance  facilities 

4.  availability  of  «risk»  capital 

5.  low  cost  of  imported  raw  materials 

4,  political  favoritism. 
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The  eetabl  tomcat  of  industries  in  Northern  Qreeoe  baaed  upon  the 
procaaaiflcof  imported  raw  materiaaa  ia  not  economical  became  of  the  high 
coat  of  transportation,  and  a  limited  market.  The  completion  of  the  high* 
way  development  program  under  the  Five  -  Year  Economic  Program  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Athens- Piraeus  urban -industrial  region  at 
Jhe  expense  of  Thessaloniki.  Even  if  the  government  imposes  restrictive 
measures  on  the  expansion  of  industry  in  Attica,  Athens  will  continue  to 
grow,  because  she  is  the  product  of  geographical  location.  Athens  occupies 
the  geographical  center  of  the  economically  effective  section  of  the  nation, 
w herons  Thessaloniki  is  situated  on  the  periphery  of  h.  Under  the  existing 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Northern  Greece  can  only  support  industries 
based  on  the  consumption  of  locally  produced  materials  '**. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  concentration  of  industries  in 
Athens  and  Piraeus  does  not  favor  the  development  of  a  national  economic 
balance,  and  that  such  concentration  also  encourages  farm  labor  to  migrate 
to  the  large  urban  centers.  Howercr,  I  feel  that  the  nation  does  not  possess 
the  means  to  execute  a  dynamic  program  to  “keep  the  boys  down  on  the 
farm”.  The  industrialization  of  not  onty  Northern  Greece  but  also  of  the 
other  regions  is  entirely  dependent  on  government  capital 1(1  and  other 
forms  of  assistance.  However,  the  government's  assistance  should  be 
restricted  to  those  industries  where  there  is  reasonable  prospect  for  efficient 
production,  and  where  production  is  within  the  technical  capacity  available 
in  Northern  Greece.  Outside  technical  and  managerial  assistance  should 
be  invited  when  needed. 

Northern  Greece  is  scheduled  to  receive  economic  and  technical 
assistance  under  the  Five-Year  Economic  Program •**.  It  is  felt  that  further 
industrialization  is  needed  to  alleviate  the  region’s  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem »•*.  The  problem  has  become  very  scute  since  the  rural 
population  has  been  exposed  to  the  “revolution  of  rising  expectations". 


I  JO.  The  hugest  tad  perhaps  most  promising  possibility  for  new  industrial 
development  Use  fa  the  uUitmiioo  of  the  rations  lignite  deposits  (Fiolamait,  Seme, 
Vest,  ate.). 

III.  There  is  some  private  capital,  but  most  of  it  is  Invested  in  urban  or 
rami  reel  aetata,  or  in  highly  profitable  commercial  transactions. 

131  OX)  (laAutrial  Development  Organisation)  has  been  formed  by  povent- 
ment  end  other  private  interests  as  the  principal  agency  for  industrial  development. 
Its  mein  task  h  to  make  recommeodstions  to  the  government  for  the  promotion 
of  Industry. 

133.  la  1931  there  were  about  30,000  unemployed  workers  in  the  large  dries 
of  the  region.  Unauptaywaat  figures,  even  if  available,  ere  often  untrustworthy. 
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since  H  became  more  aware  of  Its  poverty  and  tocial  insecurity,  and  since 
the  improvement  or  transportation  and  communication*  between  the  villain 
(mountain  and  plains)  and  tbe  urban  centers.  The  urban  workers  have 
become  alarmed  by  the  influx  of  farm  labor  competing  with  them  and 
aggravating  already  existing  unemployment,  particularly  in  the  textile 
industry.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  proposed  developments  in  agriculture  and 
animal  husbandry  would  open  significant  prospects  to  the  villagers  and 
tend  to  check  the  flow  of  labor  from  the  villages  to  the  cities.  The  most 
useful  technical  assistance  that  could  be  given  to  the  industry  would  be 
the  improvement  of  its  local  raw  material  supply.  This  would  require  an 
educational  program  for  the  producers,  processors,  end  distributors  of 
raw  materials. 

In  spite  of  (be  presence  of  a  host  of  bandicaps-sbortage  of  capital, 
technical  inexperience,  inadequate  market,  and  competition  from  the  Athena* 
Piraeus  industrial  center  -considerable  progress  was  made  by  industry  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  outstanding  development  was  the 
exploitation  of  the  lignite  deposits  of  the  Ptolemais  basin  for  industrial  uses. 
The  completion  of  the  nitrogen-fixation  plant,  together  with  already 
completed  thermo-electric  plants,  will  convert  the  basin  into  a  small  in* 
dustrial  complex.  The  government  also  contemplates  construction  of  small 
chemical  plants  to  utilise  the  by-products  of  lignite.  The  region’s  need  for 
food-processing  and  preserving  plants,  cold  storage  plants,  and  other 
facilities  is  now  being  earnestly  tackled  by  the  government.  The  primary 
objective*  of  (be  region’s  industrialization  program  as  conceived  by  the 
government  are  these:  I)  to  fully  utilise  both  the  completely  neglected 
and  only  partially  exploited  resources,  2)  to  meet  the  future  demand  or 
the  market,  end  3)  to  create  new  joh*  for  the  unemployed  workers.  Since 
1930,  the  expansion  of  the  construction  building  materials,  metals,  food 
processing,  and  chemical  industries  is  gradually  reducing  the  importance 
of  the  textile  industry  as  a  major  provider  of  industrial  jobs.  The  textile 
industry  has  been  unable  to  recover  its  prewar  position  because  of  the 
expansion  of  tbit  industry  in  the  other  sections  of  tbe  country,  especially 
in  Athens  and  Piraeus. 

The  implementation  or  the  government's  industrialization  program 
for  Northern  Greece  would  not  only  renew  the  confidence  of  private  capital 
investors  in  the  future  of  the  area,  but  would  also  push  the  element  of 
psychological  fear  (resulting  from  the  region’*  close  proximity  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  and  Communist  Yugoslavia)  into  the  background  —  I  hope  — 
permanently. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ELECTRICITY 

The  reorganization,  rehabilitation,  and  captation  of  the  region's 
electric  power  facilities  were  slowed  down  until  1950  by  the  dc«  ruction  of 
stations  and  machinery  by  air  raids  during  the  war,  by  the  seizure  and 
transportation  of  machinery  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Bulgarian  occupation  forces, 
by  damage  owing  to  improper  maintenance  and  operation,  or  by  complete 
destruction  and  demolition  hy  the  rebels  during  the  Communist-led 
insurrection. 

The  production  of  electrical  power  was  unevenly  distributed.  It  was 
concentrated  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  and  was  produced  by  private  and 
municipal  companies.  These  companies  bad  obtained  permission  from  the 
government  to  produce  and  distribute  electric  power  in  the  provincial  cities 
and  towns.  Each  of  these  companies  served  a  city  or  town  with  separate 
installations  and  distribution  nets.  There  was  no  regional  grid  system, 

The  annual  consumption  of  electricity  in  the  region  was  S.t  per  cent 
of  the  national  total  in  1950  The  low  consumption  of  electricity  was 
not  caused  by  any  tack  in  demand  for  electricity,  but  by  the  inability  of 
the  local  small  installations  to  meet  she  ever-increasing  demand  for  power 
by  both  domestic  and  industrial  users.  The  available  power  in  some  small 
towns  was  the  by-product  of  a  small  generator,  hitched  to  a  small  mill 
during  the  day,  and  producing  feeble  current  for  a  few  dim  lights  in  homes 
and  shops  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening.  The  electric  rates  were 
also  high  because  of  the  use  of  outmoded  generators,  powered  with  im¬ 
ported  oil. 

Providing  cheap  electricity  not  only  in  Northern  Greece  but  also  in 
the  entire  country  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Greek  government  since  1945. 
This  goal  was  also  recognized  by  the  American  Mission  to  Greece  in  1947. 
The  idea  of  electrif ying  the  country  was  conceived  by  both  of  them  not 
only  as  a  means  of  increasing  domestic  output,  but  also  of  increasing  the 


!J4.  Tbs  uau  for  tbit  chapter  was  obuinsd  from  lha  Public  Power  Corpora¬ 
tion,  ThtMtioniki  branch,  Thessaloniki,  1940. 
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com  of  agricultural  tad  InduMrial  production  tod  closing  (be  economic  gap 
between  the  urban  and  rural  area*. 

The  talk  of  producing  and  distributing  electricity  on  a  nation-wide 
basil  was  assigned  to  the  Creek  Public  Power  Corporation  (PPC),  which 
was  created  by  the  Creek  Government  in  July,  1950.  The  Corporation  was 
•Iso  given  the  responsibility  of  gradually  purchasing  the  local  electric 
plants,  and  providing  tha  involved  areas  with  electricity  from  the  national 
power  system. 

The  assignment  of  drawing  up  a  technical  and  economic  survey  for 
the  prospective  electrification  of  the  country  was  given  to  the  American 
firm  EBASCO  SERVICES  INCORPORATED  of  New  York  City.  EBASCO 
worked  out  a  national  electric  power  program  for  Greece  baaed  on  the 
existing  local  reaources-lignHe  and  waterpower.  The  use  of  these  resources 
would  eventually  eliminate  the  country's  dependence  of  foreign  exchange 
for  the  importation  of  fuel  oil.  Although  the  lignite  deposits  are  sufficient, 
hydroelectric  power  is  limited  by  the  low  volume  and  gradient  of  tbe  rivers, 
the  almost  total  absence  of  falls  or  rapids,  and  the  wide  variations  in 
seasonal  flow. 

The  EBASCO  report,  which  was  adopted  by  both  the  Creek  govern¬ 
ment  and  tbe  United  States,  called  for  the  construction  of  a  40,000  kw 
capacity  hydroelectric  plant  in  Agra,  Pella.  This  plant,  which  has  been 
named  after  a  village  near  its  site  on  tbe  Vodas  river,  was  completed  in 
1954  and  is  fitted  with  two  turbo -generator  units  of  a  total  capacity  of 
$0,000  kw  and  sa  annual  output  of  60  million  kw-hr.  A  free  flow  tunnel 
connects  Lake  Ninia,  which  it  drained  by  the  Vodas  river,  with  the  main 
power  storage  reservoir- Lake  Ostrovo  •**.  This  lake  is  42  meters  higher 
than  Nistia  and  hat  a  usable  volume  of  400  million  cubic  meters  of  water. 
Near  tbe  mouth  of  Lake  Nissia,  a  diversion  dam  directs  a  part  of  the 
flow  of  Vodas  river  into  a  head  race  canal,  then  through  a  pressure  tunnel 
and  penstock  to  the  Agra  plant.  To  regulate  the  discharge  of  water  into 
the  Vodas  river,  which  flows  through  the  city  of  Edcssa  before  it  drops 
off  the  escarpment  to  form  the  Edessa  waterfalls,  a  re-regulating  reservoir 
has  been  built  next  to  the  plant,  The  earthen  dam  is  179  meters  long  and 
9  meters  high.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  it  covers  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  stremmata  and  holds  about  400,000  cubic  meters  of  water. 
Without  this  protection,  the  city  of  Edessa  and  the  plain  below  the  falls 
would  have  been  subjected  to  periodic  floods  because  the  river  cannot 
carry  all  the  water  which  may  be  discharged  into  it  by  the  plant.  Tbe  So¬ 


us.  It  also  known  as  Lake  Vcyoritis  or  Amism. 
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ckta  Ed  boa  Company  of  Italy  designed  and  constructed  the  plant,  Italian 
war  reparation* ,  and  American  and  Greek  fund*  were  used  to  finance  this 
project  which  cost  $  14,199,000.  Transmission  line*  carry  power  to  the 
cities  of  Thessaloniki,  Series,  Drama,  and  Kavaia.  Substation*  along  the 
course  of  the  main  transmission  line  radiate  power  to  mailer  towns  and 
large  villages , 

The  70,000  kw  capacity  thermo-electric  plant  at  Ptolemais  was  put 
into  operation  in  September,  1959,  and  was  the  first  plant  to  be  completed 
under  tbe  Second  Five-Year  Electrification  Program.  This  program 
was  initiated  and  administered  by  PPC  since  1955.  In  that  year  EBASCO 
terminated  its  administrative  tutorship  of  PPC.  The  plant,  using  lignite  as 
fuel,  has  an  annual  output  estimated  at  500  million  kwh,  Swiss  and 
German  credits  (S  1.000,000)  were  used  to  finance  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
this  project,  both  the  Ptolemaic  and  Agra  electric  plants  are  connected  to 
the  National  Power  System.  Figure  67  shows  the  system  of  electric  power 
production  and  transmission  in  Northern  Greece  in  I960. 

PPC  also  considers  the  construction  of  a  second  125.000  kw  capa¬ 
city  thermo-electric  plant  at  Ptolemaic  and  a  25.000  kw  capacity  plant  at 
Edema.  The  former,  with  an  annual  output  estimated  at  900  million  kwh, 
will  go  into  operation  in  1962.  The  French  firm  ALSTHOM  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  constructing  this  plant.  The  latter  will  be  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  Edessa  waterfalls  and  will  be  supplied  with  water  by  the  it  - 
regulating  reservoir.  The  construction  of  the  penstock  and  hydroelectric 
turbine  has  been  given  to  the  Austrian  firm  VOEST.  However,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  project  may  be  delayed  by  opposition  and  by  excessive 
claims  for  damage  f rom  both  the  municipality  of  Edessa  and  the  owners 
of  the  textile  plants.  The  former  fears  that  the  project  will  destroy  its 
main  tourist  attraction  -  the  waterfalls.  The  latter  do  not  want  to  lose 
their  water  right*.  Now  they  have  almost  free  electricity.  They  see  all  too 
clearly  that  they  will  not  be  iu  a  position  to  pay  PPC  for  tbe  use  of 
electricity  and  still  operate  profitably  in  a  period  of  stiff  competition  in  the 
textile  field.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  low  cost  of  electric  power  has 
kept  them  in  operation  despite  the  long  distance  from  the  market  and 
their  use  of  out-moded  machinery. 

The  linking  of  the  national  grids  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  spring  of  I960  and  has  been  in  operation  since  September 
I960.  The  agreement,  which  was  signed  between  PPC  and  YUGBL  (Yugo¬ 
slav  Union  of  Electricity)  on  May  22,  1959,  called  for  the  construction 
of  two  transmission  lines  of  150  kv-one  from  the  Ptolemais  plant  and 
the  other  from  the  Monastir  (Bitolj)  substation  to  Niki  at  the  Greek-Yugo- 
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•tav  frontier.  The  agreement  aho  calkd  for  tfce  installation  of  u  urtomtic 
transformer  of  110/ ISO  kv  of  40/50  kva  at  the  Bitotj  substation.  The  am 
at  0mm  katallatloas  tad  other  electrical  cqnjpmeot  was  bora*  by  both 
oompnake,  This  Unking  has  ensared  for  the  eartire  (book  system  of  Orosco 
the  advantages  of  a  large  reserve  oak.  Tbs  iastaliattoa  of  sach  a  nnk 
woald  have  ksmobflkad  capital  which  is  desperately  needed  by  the  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Skeflar  beoefke  woald  also  aecrne  to  Yagoekvk. 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  hi  the  exchange  or  sale  of  electricity 
between  Greece  aad  Yugoslavia  becaaee  their  peak  period  of  oonaamptloo 
do  not  coincide.  PPC  is  aleo  consider!^  the  possibility  of  a  efaniar  link* 
ap  with  Terfcey. 

The  availabflity  of  electricity  sad  uniform  rates  has  increased  the 
coaeaatptioa  of  electricity  by  the  farmers,  espccklty  in  the  irrigated  areas. 
Kate  ffC  k  eaooaragiag  **•  them  to  jaetall  permanent  ekctrkaQy-operated 
water  pompkg  facilJtks  for  the  reasons  Ikied  below: 

a.  the  aee  of  electricity  for  the  operation  of  the  water  pomps 
would  not  place  aa  extra  harden  oa  the  electric  network  becaaee 
the  patape  wfll  operate  daring  the  off-peak  boars 

b.  h  woald  decrease  the  cost  of  irrigation  since  electricity  is 
chsapsr  than  the  ***  of  draft  animals  to  operate  the  pomps 

c.  h  would  provide  PPC  with  new  tsvsssr  to  complete  the  raral 
electrification  program  of  the  region. 

The  cost  of  electricity  needed  to  irrigate  a  stremma  ranges  from  S3 
dr*.  (S  1.73)  to  26  drs.  (16  cents),  depending  on  the  crop  ooder  cultivation. 
Sach  crops  as  cotton  and  rice  require  mors  water  than  com  does.  Hence, 
the  coat  of  irrigation  is  high  for  them.  The  irrigation  atviet  rate  schedule 
it  as  follows :  0.9  drs.  (3  cants)  per  kwh  for  the  first  ISO  kwh  per  kw  of 
demaad,  sad  0.4  dr*.  (1.69  cents)  kwh  for  all  additional  energy. 

Since  the  government  it  greatly  interested  la  increase  the  amount 
of  land  eadcr  irrigation,  it  has  been  granting  special  assistance  to  the 
farmers  who  wkh  to  install  permanent  water-pumping  facilities.  If  the 
distance  between  the  farm  and  the  high  tension  Ike  k  more  than  30  meters, 
the  farmer  k  obligated  to  sham  the  coat  of  the  installation  of  an  extension 
line  from  the  main  Ike  to  the  farm.  Hk  cootribarion  k  determined  by 
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subtracting  the  estimated  sales  of  siectrkity  to  kin  for  the  next  four 
years  from  the  total  coat  of  humiliation.  To  illustrate : 

Total  coat  of  mstallaUoa  15,000  Ore. 

Value  of  surrgy  wed  by  the  farmer 

for  four  yean  . . 10,000  dr*. 

Farmer*!  sham  of  the  total  coat 

of  toatallatioa  ...........  5.000  dr*. 

The  farmer  may  borrow  the  money  from  the  Agricultural  Bank  of 
Greece  without  internet  for  five  yean.  However,  he  ha*  to  pay  the  bank 
a  email  eery  ice  charge.  If  the  there  of  the  farmer  is  more  than  7,000  dr*, 
(ro  1 23),  he  may  have  to  wait  until  electricity  is  bronchi  closer  to  his 
farm  before  he  applies  for  the  installation  of  an  extension  line  from  the 
main  line  to  bis  farm  for  the  purpose  of  installing  permanent  water- pump¬ 
ing  facilities. 

As  of  1959,  PPC  supplied  electricity  to  104  permanent  water -pump¬ 
ing  installations  throughout  the  region.  The  geographical  distribution  of 
thest  installations,  tbs  number  of  stranmata  under  cultivation,  kinds  of 
crops  cultivated,  and  the  total  eoet  of  installation  la  shown  in  Table  74. 
By  tbe  end  of  1959,  more  than  2,390  requests  bad  been  received  by  PPC 
from  the  farmers  of  the  region  to  bring  electricity  to  their  farms  to  operate 
the  water-pumps. 

The  total  installed  capacity  of  tbe  generating  plant  increased  from 
20,000  kw  m  1940  to  125,000  kw  in  1959.  Tbe  annual  output  of  electricity 
increased  from  II  million  kwh  in  1955  to  150  million  in  1959.  The 
distribution  of  power  consumption  by  various  uses  in  Northe-n  Greece 
and  the  total  power  supply  are  shown  in  Table  75.  It  should  be  noted 
that  tbe  consumption  of  electricity  for  power  (industrial)  is  higher  than 
that  for  lighting.  However,  the  consumption  for  lighting  is  gradually  rising 
and  it  may  eventually  surpass  that  of  power.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  small  villages  aud  towns,  electricity  is  consumed  almost 
exclusively  for  lighting.  Approximately  gg  per  cent  of  the  total  electric 
power  produced  was  sold  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  users. 
The  most  important  consumer  of  electricity  it  the  city  of  Thessaloniki, 
which  in  1959  consumed  106  million  kw  out  of  150  million  kwh  produced 
in  tbe  region.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  customers  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
villages  served  by  PFC  are  in  Northern  Greece. 

The  demand  for  electricity  is  increasing  daily.  The  villager*  now 
want  to  use  electricity  not  only  for  lighting,  but  also  for  power  purposes. 
PPCs  decision  to  bring  electricity  to  tbe  iow  -  consuming  mountain  and 
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plains  villages,  especially  ia  Dm  frontier  sons •»»,  must  ba  subsidised  by  the 
government  because  Dm  majority  of  these  villages  an  povarty  itrkkao  aad 
destitute.  Howtvtr,  tiny  an  of  gnat  political  aad  strategic  vahie  to  Gnaoe  ia 
the  preeent  struggle  between  communism  aad  democracy.  O recce,  a  democ¬ 
ratic  aatioo,  hat  to  prove  to  the  world  aad  to  her  aorthera 

coauaaaiet  neighbors  that  ahe  ia  rcaQy  interested  ia  raising  the  ataadatd 
of  liviag  of  the  economically  aad  socially  backward  border-line  villages. 
Soon  of  them  have  email  diesel  electric  plant*  ,but  eventually  will  be  hooked 
op  to  the  national  power  grid.  In  coma  caaea  it  would  be  better  to  aupply 
the  outlying  villages  with,  diesel  plants.  This  would  be  cheaper  than  attaching 
them  to  the  existing  electric  grid.  Tbs  scarcity  of  investment  capital  may 
delay  the  completion  of  the  rural  alectrtfkatioo  program. 

Than  is  no  doubt  that  a  supply  of  cheap  aad  pleat  if  ul  electric 
power  will  allow  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry  and  a  general 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  liviag  of  the  people,  particularly  in  rural 
regions.  The  Greek  fanner  will  be  given  the  electric  current  be  needs  in 
bh  home  and  on  bk  farm;  and  power  will  be  available  for  small  agricul¬ 
tural  industries.  PPC  is  now  bolding  exhibits  on  the  use  of  electrical  appliances 
in  the  rural  areas.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  already  purchased  electric 
appliances  such  as  stoves  aad  refrigerator*.  The  sector  of  mining  will  also 
be  urr  rlhtnerl  The  use  of  cheen  power  not  oahr  wouki  decrease  the  coat 
of  mining,  but  also  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  minerals  processing 
industries.  A  contract  already  has  been  signed  between  PPC  and  the  Mag- 
nomia  Co.,  which  operates  the  Vavdot  Magnesite  Mine,  The  Hellenic  Co. 
of  Chemical  Products  and  Fertilisers  in  Stratooi,  Halkidiki,  will  receive 
power  from  PPC  as  soon  as  extension  of  the  150  kv  line  and  the  sub¬ 
station  of  Stratouiki  are  completed. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  electrification  of  the  region  de¬ 
spite  the  presence  of  such  obstacles  as  lack  of  capital,  shortage  of  technical¬ 
ly -treined  personnel,  outmoded  diesel  electric  plants,  low- consuming 
industrial  and  mining  activity,  aad  the  high  cost  of  bringing  electricity  to 
the  outlying  towns  and  villages.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  electricity 
increased  from  2t  kw  in  1950  to  66  kv/  in  1959.  The  yearly  consumption 
of  electricity  wes  t  per  cent  of  the  national  total  in  1959.  It  is  hoped  (hat 
by  1970  all  the  people  in  Northern  Greece  wilt  enjoy  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
expensive  doctrfc  power. 


117.  PPC  h  coatempkuiai  the  lastsMatloe  of  a  34  kw  installed  capacity 
hydroelectric  station  at  Agio*  Oermanos  ia  Ptoriaa  prefecture.  The  vill**  I*  near 
the  Oreek-Yaeoalav  border. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


TRANSPORTATION 


IMtH'UUui 

The  rahaMltmhm  of  the  region's  raflwsys  «u  a  major  sodartaklac 
in  Rt  economic  rwoww  nromram.  The  nilraadi  am  needed  to  t ra nermrt 
equipment,  supplies,  machinery,  tools,  and  other  items  to  the  different 
wet  km*  of  the  area  is  the  early  postwar  yean  because  the  highways  were 
in  a  poor  condition. 

Efforts  to  restore  the  railways  began  in  early  1943,  with  financial 
and  material  help  made  available  by  UNRRA,  AMAO,  American  Mission, 
U.S,  Army  Surplus,  and  German  ami  Italian  Reparations.  Approximately 
one- third  of  the  total  aasoont  of  capital  span!  on  the  railroad  oonstractioo 
program  between  1941-1955  was  advanced  ander  U.S.  Economic  Aid 
Program.  The  rehabilitation  of  Urn  railways  involved  the  retraction  and 
renewal  of  limes;  the  replacement  of  roadbeds  and  sidings;  and  the  corn 
struct  km  of  railway  stations,  viaducts,  bridges,  and  water  tanka.  New  rollb* 
stock  (steam  and  diesel  engines,  diets!  can,  pemenger  can)  was  imported 
f  rom  Itaiy  under  the  Ration  Reparations  Agreement,  la  the  raiiroed  yards 
of  Thessaloniki  the  following  bstaOatioM  were  constructed:  e  central 
storage  depot,  a  coach  workshop,  s  now  engine  shed,  t  dieed-cnr  shed,  and 
a  classification  yard. 

Despite  the  Ooenrilla  War,  the  acute  technical  problems  the!  had  to 
be  faced,  and  tbs  construct  km  of  engineering  works  in  rugged  and  fame* 
cessible  areas,  the  railway  network  "*  was  completely  rehabilitated  in  1949. 

m.  TWs  aetwortt  coasisls  prhnariy  of  three  breeches  faaaiaa  from  TW 
seioead  (see  Plger*  70).  Oee  breach  ram  westward  where  it  meets  the  Athene- 
ThsissloaBl  line  at  Pled,  sad  from  that  point  throueh  Verts  and  Neoam  In  Bdmaa; 
it  cmUaaet  on  to  Fteriaa,  than  tons  tooth  to  Ptolcmait  ead  Koaeai,  sad  north 
to  Nee  Kafkmot  on  the  Yagoelov  border.  The  second  line  runs  dlrectty  aorUmmd 
from  Theimloniri  to  th*  Yeooetav  Border  at  Bldomenl.  The  third  take*  ■  aortherty 
direction  ead  them  eastward,  parallel  to  the  Oreek-Yapoeiev  frontier.  At  Mdero- 
ksstrae,  the  Mao  tarns  soathmst,  passes  through  term,  sad  than  term  eastward 
to  AlesaadroapoNs.  Prom  there,  th*  line  tarn  north  along  the  TUrkhh  frontier, 
peases  tkroogh  Pythian  (on  th*  Oreek-TarUah  border),  sad  termtmtm  at  TTrssmlue 


Since  th*  inpravmtai  of  the  road  network,  the  rail  road's  share  of 
the  pimugir  and  freight  traffic  has  not  reacted  the  pre-war  level.  Mach 
of  the  region's  bd  eat  rial  and  agricultural  production  is  aow  haolsd  by 
tracks  ***.  The  railroad  hi  operating  at  a  loss,  which  is  home  by  the  govern- 
meat.  The  uneconomic  operations  of  Oreek  railways  will  continue  as  loop 
as  the  government  is  not  facing  tip  to  the  fundamental  need  for  a  broad 
and  bale  need  plan  to  coordinate  transport  requirement  in  Greece.  The 
industrialization  of  the  Ptolsmeis  basin  is  opening  new  possibilities  for  rail 
transport  of  heavy  equipment  and  bulky  goods  (briquettes  end  fertilisers). 

In  order  to  improve  the  competitive  power  of  the  railroad,  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Oreek  Railways  suggeeted  the  adoption  of  the  meesuree 
listed  below: 

1.  increasing  the  speed  of  both  peseenger  end  rreigM  trains 

2.  reducing  operating  costs 

3.  laying  of  second  tracks  in  areas  where  traffic  H  dense 

4.  abandoning  the  uneconomic  routes 

3.  improving  the  training  of  railway  technicians  and  managers 

6.  supplying  packing  and  collection  facilities  along  the  main  track 
to  which  tha  fanners  could  send  their  products  for  transport. 

/i'W'i* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  roads  were  badly  damaged,  and 
motor  transport  was  reduced  to  a  few  dilapidated  wrecks  in  need  of  re¬ 
pair.  Unable  to  finance  the  rebsbilation  of  the  road  system  after  the  war, 
tbs  government  called  on  the  United  States  for  aid. 


on  the  Oreek-Bulgufan  frontier,  the  former  too  are  of  ooeeMenbie  strategical 
Importsoce  becsase  they  font  the  principal  ronte  between  Greece  and  the  ml  of 
Europe.  The  connection  with  Western  Europe  h  (abject  to  political  control.  La., 
interruption  of  rail  traffic  by  Yupoalaria  would  create  a  major  problam  fat  import 
and  capon  of  froth*  to  Central  Burope  and  Wcctcrn  Europe,  the  more  so  tines 
rafl  transportation  cannot,  in  ibh  particular  cate,  ba  replaced  adequately  by  truck 
Utaaportatioa :  Urn  tracks  have  to  go  through  tbs  same  area.  This  third  branch  it 
of  value  la  terries  the  acoaomk  needs  of  Thrace.  It  is  also  poUtfeally  and  strata- 
gicagy  important,  tinea  it  ia  the  <xd>  railway  Hsk  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
The  raMroed  tystam  of  the  repioe  ia  M2  kilometers  of  standard  gauge  and  uH  of 
h  is  owned  and  operated  by  ibe  government.  In  1934  the  government  purchased 
the  enaoroloa  of  the  Preach  Hattenie  Railway  Co.,  a  stretch  of  173  kflometers  of 
itaedard  gauge  t«  lading  from  Alexaadroapoii*  to  tha  Turkish  and  Bulgarian 
fraatiets  in  the  north. 

139.  la  1939  there  were  adout  7,000  trucks  in  the  regions.  The  tracks  are 
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The  develop*  tat  of  highway*  wi  slow  sad  difficult  because  of  rag* 
ltd  terraiu,  mu  shorts  gw  is  skilled  labor  sad  materials,  sad  political  fas- 
terfsresca.  tsdnd,  sot  uutil  after  World  War  II  did  Northers  Oveeee  da- 
vote  real  attestioa  to  its  road  systems.  With  the  financial  and  technical 
aaahtaaee  of  the  United  States,  the  regioe  embarked  m  1947  upon  a 
program  of  highway  rehabilitation.  At  the  ead  of  1999,  serviceable  roads 
totaliag  11.919  kilometers  were  provincial  reads,  aod  3.379  kilometers  were 
municipal  or  oommaael  roads.  The  existing  reads  reach  most  of  the  po¬ 
pulated  districts,  hat  there  tie  trees  with  good  agricultural  possibilities, 
areas  which  have  poor  connection  with  the  provincial  towns.  The  reads 
mags  from  asphalt  surface,  pasenble  maoadcm,  ead  rained  maeadem  to 
graded  ead  primitive  traits.  Most  of  the  mam  saifaced  reeds  ere  of  9.9 
meters  width,  not  suf ficieat  for  safety  sshr  present  or  anticipated  traffic 
coadhioas.  The  main  arteries  are  now  being  widened  and  saifaced  with 
asphalt.  The  read  system  is  t»  measurably  better  today. 

The  region  has  many  transportation  problems,  but  the  important  oaee 
are  these:  I)  how  to  provide  transportation  to  the  isolated  villages  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  Western  Northern  Greece,  2)  how  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  aad  economic  method  for  moving  the  goods  from  the  vfl- 
lege  to  the  cities,  aad  3)  how  to  provide  el  least  routine  mtlussasacr  of 
existing  roads  in  many  areas. 

The  availability  of  tome  American  capital,  in  conjunction  with  the 
expended  agricultural  tad  industrial  production  with  coroommitant  rise  hi 
road  traffic,  has  encouraged  the  government  to  continue  the  highway 
development  program  in  the  region.  One  of  the  main  objectives  was  to 
shorten  the  distance  aad  time  between  Thessaloniki  and  Athens.  This  was 
achieved  by  tbt  completion  of  the  road  through  the  Valley  of  Tempi.  The 
distance  between  Athens  and  Thessaloniki  was  shortened  by  more  than  SO 
kilometers.  The  bridge  across  the  Evros  near  Epaala,  which  was  built  joint¬ 
ly  by  Greece  and  Turkey,  has  been  completed,  aod  the  work  continues  on 
the  « Balkan  Highway*  connecting  Yugoslavia  with  Athens  aad  Istambu! 
vis  Thessaloniki. 

Beyond  the  improver  wot  of  the  national  roads,  an  increasing  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  rural  rotds.  These  roads  tie  of  vital  importance  to  ^ri> 
cultural  development.  Also,  they  can  be  built  cheaply,  using  local  materials 
and  employing  farm  labor  in  off-season  periods,  and  they  require  no 
foreign  exchange. 

The  region  >•  a  whole  has  far  too  little  road-building  and  mainten¬ 
ance  machinery  for  effective  work.  Mechanization  must,  of  course,  be 
introduced  gradually  where  to  much  of  the  work  is  now  done  by  hand.  The 
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present  Mock  of  equipment  cm  not  meet  even  current  needs.  There  ere 
only  e  few  graders  and  buUdoarrs  for  meiatenence  purposes;  moreover,  the 
difficulties  of  toed  maintenance  ere  augmented  by  the  one  of  tracks  which 
are  too  heavy  for  the  roads.  The  trouble  comae  from  overloading  of  tracks 
and  excessive  axle  loads. 

Sappismmtiag  nil  and  road  transport,  a  domestic  daily  air  service 
links  the  ration's  chine  (Thessaloniki,  Koxani,  Kavala,  and  Alexandroo- 
polis)  with  Athens.  However,  they  are  not  linked  with  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  service  is  being  provided  by  the  Olympic  Airways,  which  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Ooaseis  interests.  Before  1 9 St,  the  route  was  operated  by 
the  Greek  government.  Since  1950  air  traffic  has  been  increasing  steadily, 
and  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  airport  facilities  of  the  region  ere 
no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  increase  in  air  traffic. 

Whatever  else  Northern  Greece  may  undertake  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  its  success  will  be  dependent  upon  an  adequate  access  to  sources 
of  agricultural  and  non  •agricultural  production  and  to  domestic  and  world 
markets. 


CHAPTER  X 


PORTS  AND  TRADE 


IWU 

Northern  Greece  ha*  several  small  tod  large  port*,  but  the  moat  in* 
port  tot  are  Thessaloniki,  Kavala,  Akxandroupolis  tod  Portolago  (tee  Fi¬ 
gure  2).  The  majority  of  the  port*  am  just  open  rotdateoda  with  inadequate 
harbor  areas  and  obeotetc  aod  inefficient  haodliog  facilities. 


THmalomki  - 

Thessaloniki  is  the  region’s  major  port  aod  industrial  center.  It  is  a 
focus  for  railway,  coast  shipping,  and  ocean-shipping  facilities.  The  port 
Iks  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Thessaloniki  between  the  estuary  of  the 
Axios  river  and  Cape  Micro  Karaburnu.  Its  facilities  and  other  installations 
were  not  only  bombed  by  the  Allied  planes  but  were  also  virtually 
destroyed  in  1944  by  the  retreating  German  army.  The  repair  work  was 
started  by  the  British  Army  Engineers  in  I94S.  In  1947  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Mission  to  Greece.  Approximately  S  3,300,000  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  construction  of  a  new  breakwater,  quay  walls,  warehouses, 
and  other  harbor  inttallations. 

Since  1943,  the  harbor  of  Thessaloniki  has  developed  indo  a  modern 
port  which  can  be  favorably  compared  with  many  other  important  port*.  The 
port  now  operates  efficiently  it  it  equipped  to  handle  all  traffic, 
incoming  and  outgoing,  without  congestion;  aod  there  is  sufficient  margin 


140.  Data  was  obtained  from  tbs  Thessaloniki  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  and  the  Port  Authority  of  TheeaakMdki,  Thessaloniki,  I  MO. 

141.  In  1939  the  port  bed  34  cranes  of  vnryiae  lifting  capacities;  14  lift- 
trucks,  9  tractors,  40  loading  trailers,  7  tub-boats,  40  lighters,  end  1,000  meters 
of  rail  Hast.  Hie  dockyards  can  bold  100  cattle  and  4,000  sheep  or  (Mis.  The 
cold  dotage  plants  have  a  capacity  of  2,1)0  cubic  meters.  The  storage  space  (transit 
shed*  end  warehouse*)  coven  about  3)4100  sq<  meter*.  Tbs  open  storage  space  en¬ 
compasses  an  area  of  300,000  sq-  meters.  The  total  area  of  the  port  b  470.000  sq- 
meters.  Tb*  depth  of  tbs  water  in  tbs  harbor  basin  ranges  between  7  A  10  meters. 
The  adding  three  piers  can  easily  aceomodat*  vessels  with  tonnage  of  less  than 
20,000  tons.  Larger  ships  can  be  handled  with  special  care. 
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to  cope  with  tins  increase  in  traffic  to  bn  expected  from  further  develop* 
mem  of  the  region.  It  he*  been  eetimated  thet  200,000  metric  tone  of 
row  meterieie  needed  m  the  menufeoture  of  non-organic  fertilizer*  would 
X  ■  shipped  through  the  port  to  the  plant  in  the  Pioletnai*  beein.  Approxi¬ 
mately  200.000  tout  of  briquette*  would  be  sent  from  Ptolemaic  to  the  port 
for  export  to  the  other  ecctkme  of  the  country;  moreover,  the  establishment 
of  aieembly  plant!  in  the  Free  Zone  will  increase  the  volume  of  cargo 
traffic  to  the  port.  To  handle  the  expected  rise  in  trade,  the  Port  Authority 
is  now  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  fishing  pier  and  a  grain  silo 
warehouse.  A  sib  capacity  of  about  20,000  to  40,000  metric  tons,  equipped 
for  mechanised  delivery,  is  required  to  regularize  flow  of  export  cereals. 

The  Thessaloniki  Free  Zone  was  established  in  1925  to  assist  the 
transit  trade  through  the  port  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  location  of 
the  port,  i.e.,  its  location  mid-way  along  the  commercial  route  between 
central  and  southeastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  The  war-damaged 
facilities  have  been  restored  and  are  more  than  adequate  to  handle  the 
present  cargo  traffic.  The  area  covered  by  the  Free  Zone  is  230,000  sq. 
meters  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  port. 

The  growth  of  the  Free  Zone  was  interrupted  during  the  Second 
World  War.  However,  the  most  unfortunate  development  was  the  creation 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  which  separated  it  f rom  its  non-Greek  hinterland. 
The  communist  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia  have  more  or 
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km  discommoed  shipping  food*  through  the  port.  The  transhipment  of 
good*  decreased  from  23,640  metric  toot  in  (938  to  4,831  toot  in  1939 
(»ee  Table  76).  Mach  of  the  cargo  in  1939  wms  declined  for  Turkey  and 
Yugoslavia.  Trenail  trade  with  Albania  hat  not  been  resumed,  and  the 
volume  had  dropped  from  4,387  metric  tons  in  1938  to  0  tons  in  1939. 
Practically  all  imports  go  through  the  Free  Zone,  except  liquid  fuel  and 
other  combustibles. 

The  Yugoslav  Free  Zone,  functioning  since  1928,  was  created  to 
assist  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia.  The  Zone  covers  an  area  of  about  94,000 
square  meters  but  it  not  as  well  equipped  as  the  Greek  Free  Zone.  The 
Yugoslav  Free  Zone  is  administered  by  Greek  laws,  but  the  actual  operations 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Yugoslavia.  Although  it  was  opened  in 
1930,  actual  transhipment  of  goods  began  in  1934,  The  volume  of  cargo 
has  been  increasing  steadily  since  1934,  but  it  has  not  reached  the  1938 
level  of  activity  (see  Table  77).  The  exportable  items  are  few,  consisting 
of  tobacco,  animals,  and  semi-processed  minerals.  Wheat  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  imported  Hems.  The  completion  of  the  port  of  Fiume  by 
Yugoslavia,  together  with  the  improvement  of  the  internal  road  and  rail 
network,  hat  lessened  her  dependence  on  the  port  of  Thessnloniki.  However, 
the  Fort  Authority  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  in  trade 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Middle  East  would  increase  the  present  volume 
of  cargo  handled  by  the  Zone. 


** 


The  main  foreign  import*  of  the  port  of  Thessaloniki  are  metal*, 
chemical*,  pharmaceutical*,  lumber,  end  sugar  ($m  Table  71).  The  drop 
in  the  import!  of  mineral!  wti  noticeable  in  1999.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  greater  nee  of  local  fuel  (lignite)  and  to  the  reduction  of  refined 
oil  imports  to  the  port  f rom  abroad  since  the  installation  of  the  oil  refi¬ 
nery  at  Aspropyrgos,  Attica.  Oil  is  now  shipped  to  Thessaloniki  from 
Aipcopyrgot,  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  foreign  imports  category.  The 
table  also  reveals  that  the  volume  of  imported  agricultural  products 
decreased  from  19,109  metric  tons  in  1999  to  16,921  in  1999.  This  decrease 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  ever-increasing  agricultural  productivity  of 
Northern  Greece.  Table  79  reveals  the  successful  effort  of  the  region  to 
lessen  its  dependence  on  overseas  for  such  agricultural  commodities  at 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  rice. 

The  principal  exports  to  forcing  markets  are  agricultural  products, 
fruits,  minerals,  tad  textiles  (sec  Table  10).  There  was  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  exports:  they  increased  from  54  metric 
tons  in  1938  to  47,773  tons  in  1959.  The  new  farm  exportable  items 
are  peaches,  apples,  and  cotton  (see  Table  81).  in  1959  there  was  a 
considerable  drop  in  the  exports  of  magnesite  and  calcined  magnesite, 
largely  because  these  minerals  were  shipped  through  the  small  ports  of 
the  prefecture  of  Hatkidiki. 

Although  foreign  imports  decreased  from  $18,400  metric  tons  in 
1991  to  263,965  tons  in  1959  (see  Table  82),  the  volume  of  total  imports 
(foreign  and  domestic)  increased  from  247,144  metric  tons  in  1949  to 
937,607  tons  in  1958,  The  large  volume  of  imports  in  1951  coincides 
with  the  start  of  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  region.  Thessaloniki's 
share  of  the  total  national  imports  decreased  from  15.6  per  cent  in  1938 
to  6.5  per  cent  in  1959,  largely  because  of  the  decrease  of  oil  imports 
from  abroad  and  the  shipment  of  more  Greece-bound  cargo  to  the  port 
of  Piraeus,  The  value  of  imports  between  1950  and  1959  averaged 
S  50,000,000  per  year. 

The  exports,  however,  have  shown  s  steady  increase  since  1949  (see 
Table  82).  The  port's  share  of  the  total  national  exports  increased  from 
3.9  per  cent  in  1949  to  8.4  pet  rent  in  1959.  This  shows  the  increasing 
economic  importance  of  the  region  as  an  exporter  of  agricultural  and  noo- 
agricultural  products  since  1945,  The  value  of  exports  in  1959  amounted  to 
S  56,568,166,  most  of  it  coming  from  »the  sale  of  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  products  and  minerals. 

The  number  of  veesels  (foreign  and  domestic)  calling  at  the  port  in¬ 
creased  from  487  in  1946  to  1,579  in  1958,  while  that  of  sailing  boats  de- 


created  from  3,236  in  1946  to  2,326  in  195*.  The  greeter  uee  of  tracks  to 
transport  goods  from  Northern  Greece  to  the  other  sections  of  the  country 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  drop  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  since 
1946.  Imeraattonsi  steamship  lines  such  as  American  Export  lines,  Inc., 
Waterman  Steamship  Corporation,  Adriatks  Sodeta  An.  di  Navigaztone, 
and  Svenska  Orient  Union  Ooteborg.  The  number  of  passengers  dropped 
considerably -decreasing  from  51,970  in  1941  to  1,172  in  1951.  The 
removal  of  the  guerrilla  threat  and  the  improvement  of  rail  and  road 
transport  is  responsible  for  this  change  in  the  passenger  traffic  picture. 
Since  there  is  no  direct  steamship  connection  between  Thessaloniki  and  the 
Aegean  islands,  one  now  has  to  go  to  Piraeus  to  obtain  passage  on  a  ship 
that  is  bound  for  the  islands. 

/Wi  Ijtgu  *** 

The  port,  which  now  serves  the  prefecture  of  Xanthi  and  the  Eastern 
section  of  Rhodopi,  is  Porto  Logo.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  Lake  Vistonida  from  the  Aegean  Sen  and 
is  also  half-way  on  the  coast  between  Kara  la  and  Atexandroupolis.  The 
port  was  very  active  in  the  early  post  years.  During  this  period,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  ship  goods  by  rail  and  other  carriers  to  the  hinterland  of  the 
port  from  the  other  sections  of  the  region.  Shipping  traffic  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  increasing,  but  it  has  not  reached  the  1952  figure.  In  that  year 
700  vessels  passed  through  the  port.  Average  shipping  traffic  amounts  to 
500  coastal  steamers  end  sailing  vessels  annually,  aad  1200  fishing  crafu. 
The  leading  exports  are  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  (sunflower,  broom-corn),  sar¬ 
dines,  and  eels.  Imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  wheat  and  sundry  manufactured 
goods. 

The  existing  facilities  of  port  are  inadequate  to  handle  the  cargo 
that  passes  through  it.  lu  new  100  meter  quay  was  financed  by  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan.  The  port  has  several  Imperative  needs: 

a.  the  expansion  aad  improvement  of  the  docks 

b.  the  deepening  of  the  harbor  to  handle  vessels  larger  than  1000 
tonnage,  which  now  by-pass  it 

c.  electricity  (The  Greek  Public  Power  Corporation  will  bring  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  port  as  soon  as  the  substation  in  I  anno*,  Rhodopi,  is  com¬ 
pleted). 

d.  loading  and  unloading  facilities. 


142.  Data  was  obtained  from  the  offict  of  tbs  Harbor  Master,  Porto  La*o,  1959. 
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Kavaia  '** 

The  port  of  Kavaia  U  situated  half-way  on  the  coast  between  Thes¬ 
saloniki  and  Alexandroupolis,  The  hinterland  of  the  port  is  limited  to  the 
prefectures  of  Drama  and  Kavaia.  The  war -damaged  harbor  facilities 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  harbor  improvement  works  were  undertaken.  The 
expansion  of  the  waterfront,  the  construction  of  the  protective  walls,  and 
the  electrification  of  the  harbor  were  completed  by  I9SS.  However,  there 
is  still  a  need  for  more  shods,  cranes  of  t  to  10  tons  lifting:  capacity,  and 
a  fish  receiving  station.  The  harbor,  with  its  ample  docking  facilities,  can 
handle  ships  up  to  10.000  tons  capacity.  Average  shipping  traffic  amounts 
to  130  foreign  veaaeis  and  430  coastal  steamers  and  sailing  boats  annually. 
The  annual  average  volume  of  exports  is  100.000  metric  tons;  imports  ave¬ 
rage  43.000  tons.  The  leading  exports  are  tobecco  and  manganese.  The 
main  imports  are  fertilisers,  wheat,  and  lumber.  The  number  of  vessels 
calling  at  the  port  has  been  decreasing  steadily  since  1934,  largely  because 
Kavaia  now  has  to  share  the  cargo -traffic  with  the  other  ports  of  the 
region;  moreover,  the  completion  of  the  land  communications  between 
Central  Macedonia  and  Thrace  has  ted  to  a  greater  use  of  rail  and  road 
transport.  The  future  of  Kavaia  as  a  port  rests  on  the  efforts  of  the  local 
citisens  to  expand  its  hinterland.  If  for  some  reason  they  fad,  the  port 
is  doomed. 

At&ramirvupoti* 

The  port  of  Alexandroupolis  (Dcdeagats),  situated  about  20  kilometers 
west  of  the  Evros  river,  serves  the  prefectures  of  Evros  and  the  western 
section  of  Rbodopi.  The  war-damaged  harbor  facilities  were  rebuilt  after 
the  war  with  American  financial  and  technical  assistance.  New  facilities 
were  rebuilt,  but  the  lack  of  capital  has  retarded  the  completion  of  the 
original  harbor  improvement  program.  The  port’s  imperative  needs  are  these: 

1.  the  widening  of  the  docks  to  handle  two-way  traffic 

2.  the  construction  of  more  storage  sheds 

3.  the  installation  of  cranes 

4.  the  deepening  of  the  harbor  to  accommodate  vessels  larger  than 
3,000  tons  (the  present  depth  of  the  water  is  II  feet) 

3.  rearranging  the  existing  railway  network  at  the  port  to  speed  up 
the  transfer  of  cargo  from  the  freight  can  to  the  ships  and  vice-versa. 

143,  Data  was  obtained  from  tha  office  of  tbe  Harbor  Master,  Kavaia,  I960. 

144.  Data  wss  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Harbor  Master,  AJcxandroo- 
polls,  1939. 
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Despite  Um  contraction  of  iu  hinterland the  port  Activity  he*  been 
increasing  since  1932,  bet  it  bu  not  leeched  the  pre-war  level  of 

activity.  Ie  1932  cargo-pasting  through  the  port  totaled  32,000  tons  and 
ie  1939  it  totaled  90,000  tout,  la  1951,  40  foreign  veseeU  aad  137  coastal 
•teamen  aad  sailing  crafts  called  at  the  port.  However,  the  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  ****“*  1*  the  anticipated  carpi  traffic  when  diplomatic  aad 
comaterdal  relations  between  Bavaria  aad  Greece  improve.  The  maia  exports 
an  wheat,  lignite,  livestock,  broom-corn,  sunflower  seeds,  aad  sesame.  The 
imports  consist  of  fertilisers,  coal,  lumber,  sugar,  aad  manufactured  goods. 

Northern  Greece  has  a  sufficient  number  of  ports  to  handle  the 
present  level  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  Their  importance  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  region  and  to  the  yjjtnm  communist 
countries,  if  and  when  diplomatic  relations  between  them  end  Greece 
improve,  has  encouraged  the  government  to*  undertake  e  comprehensive 
program  to  increase  port  capacity  and  operational  f acuities. 

Trad, 

The  importation  of  mainly  industrial  goods  and  the  exportation  of 
raw  materials  (agricultural  produce  end  minerals)  characterise  the  trade 
pattern  of  Northern  Greece.  The  imports  me* ode  a  variety  of  manufactured 
products  such  as  machinery,  tractors,  automobiles,  and  chemicals.  Since 
the  famuguiation  of  the  industrial  aad  agricultural  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  program,  imports  of  machinery  and  equipment  have  increased.  Western 
Europe,  especially  West  Germany,  still  remains  the  mein  supplier  of  manu¬ 
factured  items  despite  the  increase  of  imports  from  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  Until  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe,  Northern  Greece 
was  solely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  its  industrial  goods  needs. 
The  importation  of  agricultural  products  has  been  declining  because  of  the 
increase  in  agricultural  production  since  1950  (see  Table  79). 

Northern  Greece's  leading  exports  ere  agricultural  products.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  region's  exports  is  its  heavy  dependence  on  one  com¬ 
modity  :  tobeeoo.  West  Germany  aad  the  United  Steles  are  the  mein  im¬ 
porters  of  tobacco.  After  1956,  tobacco  exports  to  the  communist  bloc 
countries  have  gradually  been  increasing.  In  1958,  they  wen  approximately 
13  per  cent  of  the  rag  km's  tout  tobacco  exports  (see  Table  31).  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  substantial  quantities  of  cotton,  fruits,  and  grapes  is  a  post- 
Word  War  II  development.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  for  export  is  encouraged. 


145.  Before  1930,  Bulmria  sad  Eastern  Ttuaea  wtr*  btdudsd  la  its  hlatsriead. 


blow  aallki  such  semi -luxury  crops  u  tobncco,  fruits,  and  grapes,  it 
is  km  vulnerable  to  economic  dislocations  in  importing  countries.  It  can 
also  be  stored  wit  horn  spoilage.  To  lessen  tbe  dependence  of  the  region 
upon  tobacco  for  a  large  share  of  its  foreign  exchange,  the  government 
has  been  emphasizing  tbs  diversification  of  agriculture.  The  exportable 
minerals  are  chrome,  iron,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  magnancte,  and  magnesite. 

The  inclusion  of  Greece  in  the  European  Common  Market  would 
enable  Northern  Greece  to  increase  its  exports  to  her.  If  Western  Europe 
fails  to  absorb  the  region's  agricultural  surpluses,  economic  necessity 
would  compel  Northern  Greece  to  increese  its  trade  with  tbe  Communist 
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CHAPTER  XI 


TOURISM 


Although  it  has  (May  of  the  same  asset*  that  haw  enabled  other 
sections  of  O react  to  build  a  rather  flourishing  industry,  Northern  Greece 
hae  had  tittle  aaccaei  hi  attract  lag  tourist*  from  abroad,  or  from  Southern 
Greece,  Inadcquate-facUltics,  belt  of  communication,  and  the  lack  of  a 
concerted  effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  tourist  trade  appear  to  be  the 
basic  difficulties,  la  I960  approximately  40,000  out  of  390,000  tourists 
who  came  to  Greece  visited  this  region,  la  that  year  the  estimated  income 
earned  from  tourism  was  S  2,200,000’**, 

Since  I9SS  there  has  beea  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
both  the  government  and  the  people  that  the  natural  beauties  (natural 
benches,  rugged  terrain)  of  Northern  Greece  and  its  classical  and  Byian* 
tine  heritage  oould  become  the  basis  of  a  thriving  tourist  industry.  The 
cities  of  Thessaloniki  and  Kastoria  have  many  unique  churches,  which  date 
from  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  Mt.  Athos'  rustic  monasteries  possess 
precious  icons  and  manuscripts1".  Hellenic,  Hellenistic,  and  Roman  mo¬ 
numents  are  found  throughout  the  region— Thastos,  Samothraki,  Phillip*, 
and  PeUa,  The  exes  vat  ions  at  Pella,  the  capital  of  Philip  II  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  are  still  in  progress,  and  many  interesting  findings  have  beea  made. 

Despite  the  relative  scarcity  of  capital  and  managerial  resources, 
tourism  has  progressed  significantly  since  I9S6.  By  1939  the  important 
regional  towns  and  cities  had  modern  and  comfortable  hotels.  The  National 
Bank  of  Greece  financed  the  construction  of  a  motel  at  Alexandroupolis 
and  a  bote)  at  K avals.  The  government  built  a  bold  at  Kastoria  and 
tourist  pavilions  at  Niki  and  Evxoni,  ports  of  entry  on  the  Greek- Yugoslav 
border,  and  at  other  tourist  sites  to  accommodate  the  tourists.  Also,  it  has 
initiated  the  construction  of  new  hotels  at  Fiorina,  Thessaloniki,  Series, 
and  Mount  Olympus.  The  modern  beach  resort  area  et  Agia  Triads,  2? 
kilometers  from  Thessaloniki,  was  dedicated  on  August,  I960.  The  improve- 


144.  National  Tourist  Otpirissilow,  Athens.  I  MO. 

147.  Tbs  nurnbw  of  tourists  who  visit  Mount  Athos  eonM  doubts,  provided 
lbs  no-tansl*  prohibition  wsrs  rsmovsd. 


mat  of  this  betels  marts  Um  bag  inn  tag  of  «  concerted  effort  on  the  ptrt 
of  tbe  government  to  improve  Um  tourist  facilities  of  the  Thessaloniki  area. 
Servlet  etotlooe  m  regular  btervali  have  beeo  placed  oo  all  tooriat  roatee. 

Under  Um  Five-Year  BcoooaUc  Development  Program,  the  region 
will  receive  tome  financial  awletaace  to  inmate  the  quality  and  extent  of 
local  accommodation*.  Even  though  the  financial  reeourcec  of  Northern 
Greece  and  the  government  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  many  develop¬ 
ment  needs,  and  the  promotion  of  tourism  mutt  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
mom  urgently  needed  economic  activity,  tbe  returns  from  tourism  are  large 
in  relation  to  the  amount*  expended.  If  Northern  Greece  can  obtain  private 
capital  to  finance  the  cooet  ruction  of  new  tourist  faculties,  its  main  harden 
win  bn  represented  by  the  cost  of  promoting  the  invitation  of  foreign 
private  capital  aad  of  supporting  the  tourist  trade  once  it  is  underway. 

1  wid se  the  construction  of  new  tourist  facilities  sad  Um  improve* 
meat  of  existing  ones,  other  important  measures  are  needed  to  stimulate 
tourism: 

a.  sHmiastioa  of  import tming  by  guides,  hawkers,  and  beggars 

b,  iaanioveaaens  in  aatvices  offered 

c.  training  of  guide*  in  the  history  aad  folklore  of  the  region 

d.  elimination  of  unreasonable  prices  for  souvenirs  and  handicraft*. 
Tb*  National  Tourist  Organisation  is  responsible  for  domestic  and 
foreign  publicity  and  for  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry,  it  re* 
;u!xtc*  hotels  and  motels,  registration  of  travel  agencies,  and  examination 
aad  licensing  of  tourist  guides.  Its  tourist  school  nt  K  iffitia,  Attica,  is 
training  the  workers  needed  by  the  industry.  The  Osgunisatioo  also  gives 
special  emphasis  to  the  promotion  of  native  handicrafts  and  art.  In  some 
villsgas  these  handicrafts  were  almoet  defunct,  but  they  are  now  being  re¬ 
vived  to  satisfy  tbe  desire  of  tourists  for  souvenirs.  Also,  the  Organization 
for  the  Financing  of  Economic  Development  (OHOA)  is  assisting  private 
jurist  investments.  Another  factor  which  may  aid  the  drive  for  the  region 
to  attract  more  tourists  is  the  continuously  expanding  world  travel  market 
together  with  riaing  standards  of  living,  increased  leisure,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  in  air  transport.  The  holding  of  local  festivals  and  Um  Annual 
International  Trade  Fair  of  Thessaloniki  bring  to  tbe  region  hundreds  of 
domestic  tourists.  Although  the  local  people  feet  that  Um  National  Tourist 
Organisation  and  other  Government  Agencies  have  neglected  to  improve  or 
develop  the  region's  tourist  assets,  such  s  view  is  not  supported  by  the 
substantial  program  in  Um  field  of  tourism  since  19SS, 

Tbe  promotion  of  tourism  will  mean  to  tbe  area  a  new  era  of  hope. 
Tbe  construction  necessary  to  provide  tbe  tourist  certain  comfort  will  give 
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employment  to  the  chronically  unemployed  worker*.  The  many  services  re¬ 
quired  by  tourist*  will  increase  inoome,  sod  the  standard*  of  health  and 
sanitation  that  must  be  maintained  for  the  tourists  will  help  to  develop  a 
hi|her  standard  of  living  for  the  residents  of  the  area.  It  would  also  af¬ 
fect  the  farmers  of  the  region.  They  now  would  sell  their  surplus  products 
on  local  markets,  rather  than  having  to  ship  them  elsewhere.  Those  near 
the  main  tourist  rite*  will  receive  additional  income  from  renting  rooms 
to  the  tourists. 

In  view  of  the  rather  substantial  contributions  that  tourism  has  been 
making  to  the  economies  of  many  sections  of  Oresoe,  it  would  appear  ad¬ 
visable  for  Northern  Greece  to  give  serious  consideration  to  tourism  as  a 
potentially  important  part  of  its  over- all  economic  development. 


CONCLUSION 


la  the  preceding  chapter*  l  have  indicated  the  problem*  aad  alto  the 
aceoiapiiahineau  achieved  by  the  tact  on  of  the  region's  economy.  The  ob¬ 
vious  effect  of  the  economic  progress  since  194$  has  been  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  I  Mag.  The  agricultural  aad  industrial  transformation  which 
took  place  during  this  period  is  reflected  by  such  signs  es  the  AHakmon 
and  Axiot  rivers  diversion  dams,  irrigation  networks,  flood  control  and 
anti-croeion  measures,  mechanised  farming,  wctl-culiivaicd  fields,  well- 
groomed  orchards,  improved  animals,  modern  hams,  storage  plants,  cold 
storage  plants,  hydro-dearie  and  thermo-electric  plants,  electric- tram- 
mMon  lines,  and  the  foundations  of  a  heavy  industry  in  the  Ptolemais 
lignite  basin. 

However,  in  assessing  the  future  development  of  the  region,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  take  note  of  the  presence  of  certain  negative  and 
positive  factors  to  economic  development.  The  negative  factor*  are  I)  the 
poeeibility  that  changes  in  the  government  may  occur  unexpectedly  before 
any  long  term  economic  progress  programs  are  completed;  2)  lack  of 
technically  trained  personnel;  3)  shortage  of  capital;  4)  shortage  of  arable 
and  grmxing  land;  5)  limited  water  supply;  6)  limited  market;  7)  limited 
mineral  resource*;  8)  rugged  relief,  especially  in  the  western  section  of  the 
region,  making  program  more  expensive  and  slower  than  might  be  the  case 
elsewhere;  9)  the  physical  proximity  of  the  region  to  communist  countries, 
causing  some  of  the  private  capital  investors  to  invest  their  capital  in 
Central  and  Southern  Oraece;  and  10)  scarcity  of  basic  overhead  facilities. 

The  positive  factor*,  which  are  just  as  important  as  the  negative 
ones,  are  1)  the  presence  of  a  strong  desire  for  economic  development  on 
the  part  of  both  the  government  and  the  people,  2)  the  expansion  of  the 
non-tobacco  economy  (tourism,  livestock,  irrigated  crops),  3)  the  availability 
of  technical  assistance,  and  4)  the  existence  of  definite  plans  for 
development. 

The  region  is  now  providing  the  nation  with  some  of  the  needed 
agricultural  and  industrial  raw  materials  for  its  ccooomic  growth.  Table  83 
shows  the  share  of  Northern  Oraece  in  the  fish,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
production,  at  well  at  its  share  of  mineral  exports.  The  importance  of 
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Northern  Greece  to  the  economy  of  (he  nation  ie  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  etna  of  money  has  been  earmarked  for  the  fall  development 
of  its  resources  under  the  Five  -  Year  Economic  Development  Program 
(1939*  1963)  ■**.  Agriculture  is  scheduled  to  receive  shout  30  per  cent’** 
of  the  total  ex  pend  Imres.  This  figure  would  seem  to  revuai  the  govern¬ 
ment's  awareness  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  provides  the  grantor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  immediate  increase  In  productivity,  and  that  a  wed -developed 
and  weU-orgaatod  agriculture  it  an  essential  perquisite  for  iaduetial 
development,  Ahhough  some  of  the  features  of  the  development  program 
have  been  critidwd,  the  program,  as  a  whole  represent*  a  refreshing  and 
radical  departure  frost  the  inefficient  methods  of  the  past.  The  over-nil 
objective  of  the  program  it  create  wealth-producing  factors.  Whan  the 
development  of  the  region,  as  envisioned  by  the  government,  is  completed. 
Northern  Greece  would  beoome  au  Important  supplier  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  raw  materials  for  the  national  economy. 


141.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  capital  that  would 
be  invested  by  the  government  in  the  development  of  the  melon's  resource*.  The 
fWYear  Plan  calls  for  the  investment  of  31,490,000,000  drachmas  in  (tie  expemkm 
of  Ortece's  aconomy. 

149,  This  figure  was  obtained  from  studying  the  proposed  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  schemes. 
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